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CURRENT ; SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


The estimated number of persons with jobs remained almost unchanged 
between July and August, following a strong advance in the previous month. 
Since spring, total employment, adjusted for seasonal changes, has been rising 
slowly and unevenly; in August it was about 1 per cent above the low point 
in February but was still not up to last year’s high. The number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work continued to decrease. 

The number of persons with jobs in August, at 6,025,000, was up only 
2,000 from July, a considerably smaller rise than the average of past years. 
Agricultural employment rose by 17,000 during the month but was offset by 
a decline in non-farm employment. The decline was limited to male workers. 
The number working less than full-time because of short time or turnover 
dropped moderately. On the other hand, the number on temporary layoff 
(estimated at 37,000) was markedly higher than it has been at this time 
for several years. 

The labour force growth has been much smaller in recent months than 
it was during 1956-1957. In August, the labour force estimate was 6,306,000, 
an increase of just over 1 per cent from the year earlier. The growth rate 
prevailing through most of last year was more than 3 per cent. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated 
to be 281,000 in August, down 10,000 from July but still 60 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. This increase is reflected in the classification of labour 
market areas (table, p. 948) which shows that 50 of 109 areas were in labour 
surplus categories, compared with 28 a year ago. 

The business trends of various industries have differed sharply in the 
past year. The goods producing sector has experienced a fairly sharp contrac- 
tion, while a further expansion of the trade, finance and service industries 
has sustained the level of total non-farm employment (see below). The main 
weaknesses have been in forestry, mining, non-residential construction and 
durable goods manufacturing. 

Apart from trade, finance and services, the main source of strength has 
been the high rate of residential construction. According to preliminary 
estimates, the number of new units started in larger urban centres during 
August was close to one-third greater than in August 1957 and the total for 
eight months was 54 per cent greater. The recent announcement that builders 
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may obtain NHA loans for an additional 25 dwelling units each is expected 

to maintain a high rate of activity in the industry during the remaining months 
of this year. The annual total of new units started may well exceed 150,000. 

Other parts of the construction 

eee, A deitarne pg oh he: industry have been less buoyant. 

The investment intentions survey, as 

Changefrom revised at mid-year, indicated that 

patie’ August 1967 outlays on new non-residential con- 


Total Non-Farm........... 5, 157, 000 + 9,009 struction in 1958 would be down 6.7 


Forestry....e...sssseeeeees 83, 000 10,00 per cent from 1957. Actual expendi- 
BENG, «5 +-+s Parner ee —15,000 tures in the first half of this year were 
Manufacturing............. 1,501,000 —54,000 fi h If f 
Construction........0..00¢- 512, 000 19,000 7 per cent less than the first half o 
Transportation...........+- 442,000 — 9,000 1957. 

Ee RE be A 948, 000 +45, 000 eh . . 

Phiance.ts.sids. Tee 214,000 +11,000 _ The most significant declines in 
Borizlons.ans « smcaprorier: 1,246,000 465,000 activity occurred in the Ontario and 


Atlantic regions. The reduction in 
Ontario was largely the result of a 
shutdown of automobile plants in preparation for the production of new models. 
This resulted in heavy layoffs in Windsor, Oshawa, Oakville, and Hamilton. 
The shutdown also affected supply plants, particularly those in St. Catharines 
and Sarnia. 

In the Atlantic region a reduced pulp-cutting program resulted in the 
early release of some 2,000 workers in Newfoundland, and in Nova Scotia a 
cutback in coal mining affected more than 6,000 workers in Sydney and New 
Glasgow. Staggered layoffs were instituted in July, and in August all mines 
were closed for three weeks—a two-week holiday period and one additional 
week. A return to full-time employment was expected in September. 

The current business recession has affected all parts of the country 
during the past year, although the rates of decline and recovery differed con- 
siderably. The approximate decline 
in employment (seasonally adjusted) 

rank dae between the peak period last fall and 
August 1968 | ‘August 1957 the trough this spring was close to 6 
per cent in the Atlantic region, 3 per 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


PERSONS WITH JOBS, BY REGION 


Oana da.wd..cncy + dP6 sles soe 6,025,000 —22,000 cent in Quebec, 5) per cent in Ontario 
Atlantic Provinces..... 517,000 —19,000 and the Prairie Provinces, and less 
Quehee Provinces,.;.,. he eee +23,000 than 1 per cent in British Columbia. 
Ontario Provinces..... 2, 220,000 —84,000 Although the trend has since risen in 
Prairie Provinces......| 1,080,000 +21,000 all regions, it is still lower than last 
British Columbia... 533, 000 —13,000 year in Ontario, British Columbia and 


the Atlantic region. 


Recent Economic Trends 


Most measures of business activity have shown moderate advances in 
recent months, indicating that the low point in economic activity was reached 
sometime this spring. Industrial production, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
increased from a low of 272.0 in December 1957 to 280.8 in June. Total 
non-farm output showed a more moderate rise, about 1 per cent from the 
first to the second quarter. Non-farm employment (seasonally adjusted) | 
showed an upturn in April after declining steadily for five months, and had 
advanced by more than 3 per cent in August: TTS eee 
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The recovery in industrial production was fairly widely diffused in manu- 
facturing and mining. Of the 18 industries comprising the index, 12 were 
expanding in May while only 4 were 
showing advances six months earlier. CARDUS RDRCE TRENDS CANAD S 
The upturn in production is noteworthy 
not only for its breadth, but also because 
strong advances were taking place in 
some of the industries that were hardest 
hit during the recession. Output of iron 
and steel products, seasonally adjusted, 
increased by 6.5 per cent between 
December and May, recovering almost pas m Behera ye. 
one third of the preceding drop. Elec- J 
trical apparatus and supplies showed an 
even sharper rise in output, although the 
turning point occurred somewhat later 
than in iron and steel (March compared 
with December). In the three months, 
March to June, production of electrical 
apparatus had risen by almost 10 per 
cent, making up for more than half of 
the loss that occurred in the preceding 
nine months, | aa tic 

The rising trend of iron and steel a rt 
production is attributable to increasing 
demand from many sectors, particularly yFMAMISDASOND 
railways and construction. As a result, 
the inventory liquidation of past months has been halted and new orders 
have been met by increasing output. New orders for steel in July were 
substantially larger than in any month since the start of the business 
recession. 


Total 


Production of electrical supplies turned upwards early in the year in 
response to a rising trend in orders. New orders for electrical supplies increased 
moderately from the first to the second quarter, reflecting firmer demands for 
various types of household appliances and electrical equipment. Much of 
the strength came from the record rate of housebuilding undertaken in the 
first half of the year. 

Over-all business activity showed a relatively modest increase in recent 
months but the turnabout in trend was encouraging. The second quarter 
estimates of the Gross National Product, which measures the total value 
of goods and services produced, stood at $32,248 million (seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates), up $564 million from the first quarter. While part of the 
rise was due to price increases there was strong evidence of improvement in 
some sectors of the economy which previously had shown weaknesses. Outlays 
for new non-residential construction, seasonally adjusted, fell only about 2 
per cent from the first to the second quarter, in contrast to a drop of about 
10 per cent in the first quarter. Exports of goods and services advanced 
moderately after declining in both the fourth quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of this year. Grain, uranium and aircraft accounted for much of the 


increase in exports. 
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Increased outlays by governments for goods and services, and higher 
expenditures for housing, were additional sources of strength in the second 
quarter. Expenditures on new residential construction showed a quarter- 
to-quarter advance of 8.8 per cent, after allowing for seasonal factors. Personal 
expenditures on goods and services were virtually unchanged from the first 
quarter but they were up sharply from a year ago. Wages and supplementary 
labour income, seasonally adjusted, increased by 2 per cent, reflecting higher 
average weekly earnings; this was the first significant advance in labour 
income since the third quarter of 1957. 

Most major industries showed some recovery in employment during 
the first half of the year. All but two of the eight leading non-farm industries 
showed a more-than-seasonal rise in employment between the first and second 
quarter. Forestry, trade and construction showed the most improvement while 
slight decreases occurred in the mining and service industries. By August, 
total non-farm employment was estimated to be 9,000 higher than in the 
previous year. 

While the over-all employment picture is encouraging, certain industries 
have been experiencing a relatively slow recovery. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, for example, was still lower in July than it was last year; a sharp 
cutback in automobile production accounted for much of the year-to-year 
decline. Employment in some other sectors of manufacturing such as iron and 
steel appeared to have lagged the upturn in production. Average hours worked 
in manufacturing, normally adjusted, were rising steadily during the first 
half of the year; after reaching a low of 39.5 in January 1958 the average 
increased to 40.8 in June. Forestry employment remained considerably lower 
than last year despite the sharp upturn in the second quarter. Excessive 
pulpwood inventories together with a failure to increase output in the pulp and 
paper industry continued to retard pulpwood production. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


Labour Surplus* Approximate Labour Shortage* 
alance* 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 


Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept, 1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 7 


Metropolitan, ...0,+. s<s-6 secblte 1 1 4 3 6 7 _ — 
Major Industrial............... 4 1 18 11 5 15 — = 
Major Agricultural............. -- _ 2 2 12 12 — _ 
Mian OPees eb ecs fags: Seen PAR 3 _ 19 10 35 47 — = 

PLOUAL sear ea a te 8 2 43 26 58 81 oe = 


* See insi@e back cover April issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1958; subject to revision) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount _ 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)........... Aug. 23 6, 306, 000 — 0.1 + 1.3 

Total persons with jobs......... ny Aug. 23 6,025,000 0.0 —- 0.4 

At work 35 hours or more........ Aug. 23 5,059, 000 + 0.7 — 3.9 

At work less than 35 hours....... Aug. 23 457,000 — 6.9 + 26.2 

With jobs but not at work....... Aug. 23 509, 000 + 0.4 + 20.6 

With jobs but on short time....... Aug. 2 45,000 + 2.3 + 40.6 

With jobs but laid off full week...... Aug. 2 37,000 +85.0 + 105.6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Aug. 23 281,000 — 3.4 + 59.7 
Persons with jobs in agriculture. ...... se Aug. 23 868, 000 + 2.0 — $3.5 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture....... Aug. 23 5, 157,000 0.3 — 0.2 
Total paid: workers. . 23.2 4.2.7.3 Aug. 23 4,762,000 | + 0.3 + -0.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PRCIANULG IO Se eet Aer Seth eee vaca) RUS OL 40, 100 —17.2 + 56.0 

ay Ce Sad CA Ry ed ne ee Aug. 21 103,600 | —19.6 | + 47.4 

Rg ote 2) Rae ite CO oe ln Aug. 21 130, 200 — 3.7 + 31.8 

i gigs 6 og) Ee” Set ey EES OR a, a eee Aug. 21 35,300 —20.1 + 44.1 

ACC ae weatherman annte ae eee: ge Aug. 21 48,500 | —12.9 + 64.4 

Totalwallremionsé f. 2S OS Bee lo. Aug. 21 357,700 —13.3 + 43.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Oe ae ee eae Peer oe eee ere Aug. 1 300, 826 —32.5 + 46.2 
Amount of benefit payments..................| July $26,815,103 | —27.5 + 94.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... July 1 121.1 + 2.0 4.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... July 1 oP I ae — 5.5 
TYME ST AOU circ Act ammmies sre Foe 22 kee oo 1st 6 mos 67,744 — — 62.9(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 6 mos 35, 742 -— — 65.8(c) 

Conciliation Services (ex. Quebec) 
Number of cases in progress.................. July 858 -- — 
Number of workers involved................. July 329, 195 — — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGSOL BUIKCR IS 2808 one cee aiictecty 4a won’ August 54 = + 0.6(c) 
IN gt WOPKOLS INVOLVE cee seg clas ccc erent gst August 18,495 _ — 2.4(c) 
ING OL Gaya lOstat rune ts titatts onsite. cr August 255,360 — — 1.1(e) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... July 1 $70.63 — 0.2 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. Sere leh a $1.67 0.0 + 3.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. ) staena hee July 1 40:5 | — 0.5 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. July 1 $67.51 — 0.8 See es 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Aug. 1 125.2 | + 0.4 ni Dil 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| July 1 129.8 | — 0.5 + 1.0 
PGtal. labour WCOMmMGss.. esis e- Fa soo $000,000} July 1, s30 y= 1.3 + 1.8 
Industrial Production— 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ July 278.1 — 5.3 — 2.0 

Manulactoring nn. cose sn dtRR «Abberncas July balan — 6.9 — 2,3 

ONEXTCE a] RIN Oe ek Be Se oso ee eee er July 313.5 | — 8.1 — 4.6 
ING UrAed ee Ae tr ot bono ns toe POUL 244.1 — 5.8 — 0.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover of April issue. 


(b) See inside back cover, April issue. 


ea | 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The number of major agreements affected by bargaining activity declined 
further in August from the peak reached in July to a total of 78 agreements 
covering 413,000 workers. Despite this decline, there has been a substantial 
increase in conciliation activity. Only two settlements were recorded during 
the month. One, covering more than 30,000 lumber workers on the B.C. coasts, 
provided no wage increase for the duration of the new agreement. The other 
provided a 30-cent-an-hour increase over two years for construction workers 
in Toronto. 

In the railway negotiations, the union has accepted the majority report 
of the conciliation board on the non-operating trades. The railways have 
said they will implement the majority report if they can obtain permission 
to increase freight rates. The unions in the meantime have been preparing 
a strike ballot. 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, September 15, 1958 


N= negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation 
A = arbitration W/S = work stoppage. 

Brackets indicate information not confirmed 

* Contract expires September 1958. 


Status 

Company and Location Union Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls...... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers C C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec.... 2 paper mill unions N C 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.... 4 paper mill unions N C 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls.... . Woodworkers N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook.... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Brewers Warehousing, Ontario........... Brewery Wkrs. W/S W/S 
Canada Cement, Canada..............+- Cement and Lime Wkrs. Cc C 
O28 :Cs. Canada. aint aaa oh eee NABET (Broadcasting) C C 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen N N 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Odn. Vickers; Montreal Ge cps tec fae Various Craft Unions N N 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton............ United Electrical Wkrs. C Cc 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor....:+.....}:+s0s Automobile Wkrs. N C 
Coal Operators, Alberta................- Mineworkers(2agreements) CC (C) 
Consolidated Paper, Quebec.............. 2 paper mill unions ; C ey 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon.............. Syndicate (CCCL) N W/S 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec............... Syndicate (CCCL) Cc A 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal............. Syndicate (CCCL) N C 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal................. Syndicate (CCCL) C C 
K. B. Eddy, Hull and Ottawa............ 3 paper mill unions C Cc 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines............... Mine Mill Wkrs. Nise ee 
Ford Motor Cos, Ontario/0e5......5....- Automobile Wkrs. N N 
General Motors, Ontario................. Automobile Wkrs. IN“ Cc 
General Steel Wares, Ont. and Que......... Steelworkers Nu Cc 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax........ Carpenters and Joiners wes) (N)- 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax........ Hodearriers (C) (C) 
Halifax Shipyards, Halifax............... Marine Wkrs. N N 
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Status 


Company and Location , Union Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers C C 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall...... 2 paper mill unions N N 
International Nickel Co., Port Colborne.... Mine, Mill Wkrs. C C 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury........ Mine, Mill Wkrs. C C 
Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes......... Seafarers C C 
Marine Industries, Sorel................. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario......... Automobile Wkrs. N N 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... Plumbers A (A) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

LENS Mobeni ud alla gel gr gender Mine Wkrs. C C 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ UTW (Textile Wkrs.) N C 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

FA AINIGOR S22 seats eaicdel aed as a nce oslo 2 Teamsters C C 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

SATORU adetric Stns bade sae Ads sacha Teamsters C C 
Newfoundland Employers’ Assn., St. John’s LPU (Longshoremen) N Ww/S 
N. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Northern, 

Poet ee rane ard Meee Sie ie ae ae Scat Woodworkers N C 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan........ Fruit Wkrs. N N 
Polymer Corp:) Darmin Uy. cas Oe ek Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Cc C 
ETICO DIOS.y LUEDEC! Seis, dale we ee Pees eles Syndicate (CCCL) N C 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto.............. Hotel Employees N N 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ont., Man.,Sask. SWP Employees N N 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls... Syndicate (CCCL) A A 
S. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Southern 

Lai Bie Ret AEN pada ee Rapa AL pn aie Woodworkers N C 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton............ Steelworkers w/S Ww/s 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury..... Hodearriers A A 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto....... Carpenters C 
City OL Lorontoy LOLrONtO, co. soit tenn oo ek Public Service Employees C C 
Vancouver Dairies, Vancouver............ Teamsters N N 
Vancouver Builders, Vancouver........... Plumbers w/s W/S 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 
Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


August 1, 1958 to"October 31, 1958 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period .............. 78 413,100 
Bargaining carried over from July ...........-.+-++++- 53 308,800 
Terminating in period Aug. 1-Oct. 31 .............----- 25 104,300 

Settlements Achieved Aug. 15-Sept. 15 .................. 2 38,000 

Negotiations Continuing at Sept. 15 ................-555 71 350,300 
Bargaining in Progress 2... 000+. nceewrercsecsecceneces 22 71,400 
Concilistion: in progress, oa. cin serail ee aaa 35 105,700 
Post Conciliation ,s-\ (tiie. “sheer “ie pasuiinategas 5 153,700 
Wiorik StOppa tesa o<tren. accents alee mite oneires 5 12,100 
Arbitration .¢.:. sewivsotlenamt > i) +. adel se eed 4 7,400 

5 24,800 


TABLE 1 In the July issue of the Labour 
Gazette information was given on 
wage changes in a sample of major 
agreements this year. This month 
Table 1 shows a breakdown of the 
— Agree- | Agree- principal fringe benefit clauses in 30 


Major Terms of Contracts Settled between 
January 1 and July 31, 1958 


Current | Previous 


ments ments 3 a 
ah Se aie eee major agreements signed between 
L year or less...........2s.00e00: 12 12 January 1 and July 31, 1958. A com- 
_More than 1 year.............. 18 18 : f h wee 
Union Security— parison of the provisions of current 
tose Por aa oe 3 3 and former agreements shows that 
ey ome SW Piven, Ce ij i fringe benefit items have remained 
Move than .40,<.....0cinek. se eae 4 4 } } 
Paid Statatory Hoi : static this year for these larger agree- 
even or SS Cas vies wibis he OR ieee 
SF ce pag dake Shnion dither es 23 22 nea : me year the eraea a 
ir ee. acation— 
After less than 15 years service... 13 ll the TRA JOT a aalte Mies ee Wee 
After 15 years service......... ce) ae 14 longer-term agreements, improved 
After more than 15 years service. . 2 2 > = . z 
Fourth Week Vacation........++.. ul 1 vacations, increased union security, 
aturda a ° $ 
Time and som hails) Sad Soe i 9 shorter working hours, the introduc- 
t ti - af 3 
Scay bento, wae : . tion of a few supplementary unem- 
Time and one-half............... 7 6 
More than time and one-half..... 12 13 ployment benefit p lans and the exten- 
sg peer g Unemployment ; rs sion of pension and medical plans. 
Severance Pay..................... 9 8 is vi 
Pension Plan ions oieeararetd 10 9 ae “eee reek: a have es vec a 
roup Hospital—Medical Plan...... 8 8 1 
Chateol- Livinieteslatoitaeanil 2 1 Sean ee 


existing provisions. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
: ATLANTIC 


The number of persons with jobs 
in the Atlantic region was estimated 
at 517,000 at August 23, virtually un- reese owe ee 
changed from the previous month but 
19,000 lower than a year before. Tem- 
porary layoffs were prevalent in August, 
particularly in coal mining. More than - 
6,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia were — With Jobs 
on temporary layoff as the DOSCO N 
mines remained closed for a week after 
the normal two-week shutdown for - wise 
annual vacation. Progressive layoffs teeumen 
were reported in certain parts of manu- 
facturing, notably in shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock. Pulpwood logging ees 
was sharply curtailed during the month, ben ad slr sy tnteres 
particularly in Newfoundland, where JF MAMI FAS OND 
this year’s cutting was almost completed. 
Retail trade was maintained at a fairly high level despite the fact that 
weaknesses existed in some of the major industries. 

The effects of the current business recession have been more marked 
in this region than in other parts of the country. Industrial employment in 
July was almost 7 per cent lower than a year earlier. The drop was shared 
about evenly by Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; the decline 
in Prince Edward Island was more moderate. 


Most major industries in the region have been operating well below 
capacity for more than a year. Forestry recorded the sharpest curtailment in 
production and employment but weaknesses were also apparent in manu- 
facturing, transportation and coal mining. During the first seven months of 
1958 manufacturing employment was, on the average, about 6 per cent lower 
than last year; most of the drop occurred in primary iron and steel, shipbuild- 
ing and railway rolling stock. Construction employment expanded more 
slowly than expected this year so that in July it was still somewhat lower 
than last year. However, recent reports indicate that the seasonal peak in 
construction employment had not been reached by July and that further 
improvement could be expected. While the value of contracts awarded in 
the first seven months of 1958 was almost double that of last year many 
of the larger jobs were still in the early stages of building, when manpower 
requirements are lowest. 


“At September 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


|. Labour Force 


in brackets) : in ihataateal surplus, 3 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (7); in 


balance, 11 (14). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Cornwall 


NEW GLASGOW<— 
OSHAWA > a 
SYDNEY <— 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agricul- 

tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agriculture) 


Central Vancouver- 


Island 


St. Stephen 
SOREL gu 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000 


ee APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Hamilton Calgary 
Montreal Edmonton 
oder ier Ottawa-Hull 
ancouver- —->ST. JOHN’S 
New Westminster Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Halifax 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft. William- Kitchener 
Pt. Arthur Timmins- 
Joliette Kirkland Lake 
Lac St. Jean 
LONDON <— 
Moncton 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
—)>ROUYN-VAL D'OR 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Chatham Barrie 
Thetford Mines- Brandon 
Megantic-St. Charlottetown 
Georges Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Beauharnois BATHURST 
Campbellton BELLEVILLE- 
Chilliwack TRENTON 
Dawson Creek Bracebridge 
Drummondville rampton 
Fredericton —>»BRIDGEWATER 
Gas Cranbrook 
Lindsay Dauphin 
Newcastle Drumheller 
OKANAGAN EDMUNDSTON 
VALLEY <— LT 
Owen Sound Goderich 
Prince George Grand Falls 
Quebec North Shore —»>KAMLOOPS 
Rimouski Kentville 
St. as Lachute-Ste. 
Sault Ste. Marie Therese 
Valleyfield Listowel 
Victoriaville Medicine Hat 
Woodstock, N.B. —>MO 
North Bay 
—- BROKE 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
—>STE.AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn : 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
YARMOUTH 


—-+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group froai wine they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of April issue: 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
construction industry was principally responsible for the improvement in 
this area but labour supplies were still not being fully utilized; registrations 
of skilled construction workers were about 20 per cent higher than last year. 
Forestry employment declined during the month to a level substantially 
lower than that of a year ago. The iron ore mines at Bell Island continued 
to be affected by the drop in demand for steel and remained idle during 
the last week of August. Total employment was somewhat lower than last 
year, mainly because of weaknesses in mining and forestry. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Layoffs at Eastern Car Co. Ltd., resulted in a substantial rise in unemploy- 
ment. Some rehiring can be expected to take place at this plant in September 
when production gets under way on a new freight car contract. All major 
manufacturing plants in the area were slack for the month as holiday shut- 
downs were in progress. The construction industry showed some improvement 
but there was still a heavy surplus of skilled workers, 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. All 
coal mines in the area were idle for a two-week vacation period, which was 
followed by a temporary layoff for one week. The cutback in coal production 
resulted from declining sales. Steel production was maintained at a fairly 
high level during the month. The construction industry was more active 
than in the previous month, 


Bathurst, Bridgewater, Edmundston, Summerside and Yarmouth (minor) 
were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
showed little change during the month. 
The number of persons with jobs at whore isd —— 1958 
August 23 was estimated at 1,675,000, 
virtually unchanged from the previous 
month but about 23,000 higher than a 
year earlier. Farm employment declined 
by 4,000 during the month, but the 
decline was offset by a corresponding 
gain in the non-agricultural sector. Un- 1,550,000 
employment remained at about the same Tek kt 
level as in the previous month but con- lila 
tinued to be substantially higher than 
last year. 

Labour demand, as indicated by 
the number of job vacancies registered 
with the National Employment Service, JFMAMJJASOND 
increased significantly during August, 
although it was still below last year’s level. Strengthening occurred mostly, 
though not entirely, in seasonal industries. Forestry employment, which had 
experienced a considerable drop in August 1957, remained stable in August 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


1,650,000 
1,600,000 | 


‘of this year, although by the end of the month it was still below last year’s 
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level. The construction industry continued to play an important part in 
the employment market and had a sustaining influence on employment in 
plants producing building materials and supplies. The number of housing 
units started in urban centres in the region during July was about 22 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, and the total for the first seven months of this 
year about 37 per cent above the corresponding period a year ago; a further 
gain was registered in August. Total construction employment in July was, 
however, still slightly below last year’s level, owing to the decline in industrial 
construction. 

In manufacturing, the textile industry as a whole showed little improve- 
ment over the month, but the clothing industry began recalling workers in 
preparation for the fall season, and some shortages of experienced workers 
were reported. The wood products industry benefited from the increased 
housebuilding, and the majority of plywood plants were working steadily. 
Among the iron and steel products industries, increased activity and new 
demands for labour were reported from plants producing structural steel and 
home appliances. Lack of orders resulted in a drastic staff reduction at the 
Canadian Car Company; however, the company has recently received a large 
order for railway rolling stock which should soon be reflected in increased 
activity. 

Four of the 24 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
one from the moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category, and three 
to categories denoting less unemployment. At September 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
1 (0); in moderate surplus, 18 (11); in balance, 5 (13). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in July was 
fractionally below last year’s level. Construction was mainly responsible for 
some improvement in the employment situation in August. Employment in 
the textile industry remained below last year’s level, in spite of a seasonal 
increase in clothing manufacture. In the iron and steel products industry, 
output of structural steel and household appliances increased, but production 
of aircraft, aircraft parts, and railway rolling stock was down from a year 
ago. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in the area 
was at last year’s level. A decline in manufacturing was offset by increases 
in the construction and service industries. A number of pulp and paper mills 
were still on short time. Some 2,000 employees of the Davie Shipbuilding 
Company at Lauzon were on strike. 


Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2—Rouyn-Val 
d@’Or: The reclassification was due mainly to increased residential construction 
and the re-opening of a gold mine, which resulted in the hiring of 150 miners. 
Shawinigan (major industrial) remained in Group 2. A post-holiday recovery 
in the textile industry and increased seasonal activity in the leather products 
industry resulted in a decline in unemployment, 


Montmagny (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Sorel (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1, due faa, to 
layoffs at the shipyards. dite . eh 
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ONTARIO 


Total employment in Ontario re- 
mained virtually unchanged during the 
month. The number of persons with emerges 1957 rmvnrm 1958 
jobs at August 23 was estimated to be 
2,220,000, fractionally lower than in the 
previous month and about 34,000 lower 
than a year earlier. A decline of about 
13,000 in non-agricultural employment 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO 


—+ Lebour Force 


2,250,000 ——} 
al 


during the month was offset by a apenas sp 

corresponding seasonal rise in farm em- 2,150,000 oe 

ployment. Almost two thirds of the |" <= 

year-to-year decline in total employment, With Jobs: 
was accounted for by agriculture. Unem- —— on bene ape 


~~ 


ployment declined slightly during the | +%.%~—— | “ 
month but remained higher than a year | "7? TT 
earlier. ee eee RA kek 

During the second half of August, Se ee es 7 
a return to pre-vacation activity was 
evident in most manufacturing industries; the important exceptions were 
the motor vehicle industry and the industries indirectly affected by the current 
labour disputes. Extensive shutdowns in the motor vehicle industry, resulting 
in a drop in production to less than half of last year’s volume, kept some 
10,000 automotive workers idle and were responsible for reduced employment 
in the automotive parts and accessories industries. The strike involving 
employees of the Steel Company of Canada and the Brewers’ Warehouse 
Company affected employment in the supply industries and in transportation, 
contributing substantially to a decline in freight car loadings. So far, the 
output of steel products does not seem to have been affected by the Stelco 
shutdown. Steel users have been able to draw upon their accumulated stocks, 
although there have been reports of developing shortages. The food processing 
and garment industries reported normal seasonal increases in employment. 
Output and employment in the electrical appliances and farm implements 
industries showed a marked improvement. Construction remained the most 
buoyant industry in the region. The number of housing units started in 
urban centres in August, seasonally adjusted, was about 30 per cent higher 
than in July, exceeding last year’s volume by about one-quarter. At the 
same time, institutional and commercial construction continued at a high level, 
particularly in larger centres. 

Five of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
three from moderate surplus to the balance category, and two in the direction 
of increased unemployment. At September 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (2); in 
moderate surplus, 11 (6); in balance, 20 (26). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas, classifications remained unchanged: Hamilton (Group 
2)—This area was most directly affected by the labour dispute that resulted 
in the closure of the four local plants of the Steel Company of Canada 
normally employing about 8,000 workers. The strike temporarily interrupted 
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all trucking, construction and maintenance work done by outside contractors, 
and caused layoffs in the material and parts supplying industries. This 
was partly offset by high seasonal activity in the canning, food processing and 
farm implements industries. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3)—Most industries con- 
tinued at a high level of activity. Labour demands from the construction 
industry increased during the month. One newsprint plant returned to a 
six-day work week. Total industrial employment was estimated to be slightly 
higher than a year ago. Toronto (Group 3)—Employment showed general 
improvement, as most plants resumed work following the annual holidays. 
However, much of the improvement was seasonal, particularly in the con- 
struction, canning and garment industries. In July, total industrial employ- 
ment in the area was slightly below the year-earlier level. Windsor (Group 
1)—August brought a further increase in the labour surplus, mainly as a 
result of temporary layoffs of automobile workers for prolonged annual vaca- 
tions and model change-over. Production is expected to resume in September. 
London (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
reclassification was due mainly to a slight easing-off in the production of 
heavy electrical equipment and to layoffs resulting from the Brewers’ Ware- 
house strike. 

Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A 
temporary shutdown of the automobile plant affected most local industries, 
which depend on the automobile industry. 

Belleville-Trenton, Galt and Pembroke (minor) were classified from Group 
2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 
Persons with jobs in the Prairie 
LASOUR FORCE TRENDS « ERAIRIE region at August 23 were estimated at 
che a 1,080,000, unchanged from a month 


earlier but some 21,000 more than a 

1200900 —|——— rng Sand year before. Unemployment declined 

1,050,000 ie slightly though it remained higher than 
eee TE in the same period last year. Agricul- 
tural employment increased as harvest- 
ing got under way but additional labour 
demands were readily met by local 
labour supplies, so that for the first time 
in many years the government-assisted 
movement of harvest labour from eastern 
Canada was not required. 

Non-farm employment . declined 
slightly, largely as a result of employ- 
ment reductions in mining and trans- . 
portation. Total manufacturing showed 
strength, gains in some industries being offset by losses in others. Further 
hiring in the trade, finance and service industries was reported in most areas. 

Employment trends showed little change in July. Total industrial employ- 
ment remained at a slightly lower level than a year ago. Total construction 
employment continued to rise; residential construction activity remained at 
a record level in the Prairie region and other types of construction began 
to show strength as well. Between January and July, the number of housing 
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starts in urban centres with a population of 5,000 and over was almost 90 
per cent higher this year than last. Manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries showed seasonal gains, although employment was about 3 per cent 
below year-earlier levels in both industries. 

None of the 20 labour market areas was reclassified during the month. 
At September 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 2 (0); in balance, 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Unemployment declined season- 
ally but was considerably higher than a year ago. Residential construction 
was mainly responsible for the rise in employment although all types of 
construction shared in the increase. In July total industrial employment 
increased further but remained slightly lower than a year ago. 

Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Increased construction 
activity, as well as seasonal gains in other industries, contributed largely to a 
rise in employment. Unemployment decreased moderately but was higher 
than in the same month a year ago. In July total industrial employment 
showed a further increase. While manufacturing and trade showed seasonal 
gains, coal mining declined further and employment in the development 
and production of oil showed no improvement. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment increased fur- 
ther during the month as activity in all types of construction, manufacturing, 
trade and service industries increased. Construction employment showed 
marked increases and, as a result, temporary shortages occurred in various 
skilled occupations. Unemployment declined during the month but remained 
at a higher level than a year ago. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. There 
was only a slight decline in unemployment in this area as seasonal gains in 
construction and pulp and paper manufacturing industries were offset by 
declines in forestry, shipbuilding, transportation and grain storage. Progressive 
layoffs occurred in Port Arthur shipyards as work was nearing completion 
on an ice-breaker and a tanker. Substantially reduced grain shipments from 
the west resulted in layoffs of elevator and railway personnel. Forestry 
employment was down 32 per cent from a year ago owing to curtailed 
pulp-cutting quotas. 


PACIFIC 


The employment recovery in the Pacific region was still retarded during 
August by restrictions on logging operations and by labour-management dis- 
putes. Unemployment declined moderately during the month as labour 
requirements for construction (mainly housebuilding), fishing and agriculture 
expanded seasonally. 

The number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 533,000 in August, 
almost 3 per cent lower than a year earlier. The difference in the number 
actually at work over the year was considerably greater than this because the 
“with jobs” figure includes, for example, persons on strike or loggers on 
temporary layoff. 

Restrictions imposed because of the forest fire danger were lifted earlier in 
the month, permitting partial resumption of logging. On the 20th of the month a 
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closure of operations in some of the main 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PACIFIC logging areas was re-imposed, idling a 

=f 1958 substantial part of the 15,000 loggers 
in the region. 

STS The settlement of the seamen’s 


strike at the end of July had a favour- 
able effect on the employment in the 
tourist industry but was followed at the 
end of August by a strike of longshore- 
men, which threatened to tie up all ocean 
freight traffic. 

A dispute involving 1,000 plumbers 
and steamfitters in Vancouver entered 
ee eres — its fifth month, retarding progress on 
ott ae many major construction projects. As 

eM Seri tick tae Bears. a result, construction employment in 

i yabaaeks hae he weap ae se the region during July was down from 
a year earlier by one-third. Housing 
construction, however, continued to exceed last year’s volume by a wide 
margin; for the first eight months the number of housing units started was 
two-thirds higher than the same period in 1957. 

Lumber sales held up well this year and log inventories have been large 
enough to permit full production in most sawmills in the region. The volume 
of lumber shipped in the first seven months of this year was 7.5 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1957. Gains of close to 20 per cent were 
made in shipments to the United States and United Kingdom. 

Seasonal employment gains in fishing and fish canning were unusually 
large this year because of the record salmon run. 

Reduced levels of construction, logging and mining employment have 
been transmitted to manufacturing in the region. Machine shops, structural 
steel, cement and explosive plants were principally effected. This spring 
shipbuilding. employment fell to its lowest level in some years. Summer 
hiring has since taken place and prospects for new orders have improved. 

Unemployment was considerably higher than last year in all parts of the 
region. The classification of the 10 labour market areas at September 1 was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); 
in moderate surplus, 4 (2); in balance, 5 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in Vancouver was down 6 per cent from a year earlier in July. The 
decrease was concentrated in construction, trade, iron and steel products and 
shipbuilding. Other important industries in the area, notably lumber manu-' 
facturing, communication and services, were moderately higher than a year 
earlier. There was’ little change in the level of unemployment during the 
month, the decline being chiefly among lumbering and logging workers. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Shipbuilding and lumber 
manufacturing accounted for an: employment decline of 5.4 _per cent from’ a 
year ago. A rising demand for service and construction workers v was responsible 
for a moderate decline i in ‘unemployment. during August. 


Kamloops (minor) was teclassified’ from Group 2 to “Group oe 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Need High Productivity 
For High Wages—Starr 


“The standard of living of any people 
(and wages are, of course, the barometer 
of this standard of living) is precisely what 
they create for themselves and no more,” 
said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, in an address at a Labour Day 
luncheon at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition in Toronto. There are no good 
grounds for being afraid of high wages, he 
said, as long as it is recognized that wages 
can be high only if productivity is high. 

Because a number of important collective 
agreements are expiring, this is a difficult 
year in the labour field, Mr. Starr said. 

“This is a situation in which both Labour 
and Management must exercise restraint 
and good judgment.” The Minister went 
on to point out that the effect of a work 
stoppage in a major industry spread to 
other industries, causing layoffs and slow- 
downs, thus producing “a widening pool 
of unemployment which cannot but have 
a damaging effect upon our economy”. 


Unemployment 


Referring to unemployment, Mr. Starr 
said that in July there were close to 6,000,- 
000 persons with jobs, which was about 
15,000 fewer than in July last year but 
11.7 per cent higher than the low point 
reached in February. It marked the greatest 
gain for the period since 1955, he stated. 


But although with an average weekly 
wage of $68 Canada’s weekly income was 
greater than ever before, there were also 
more persons out of work. “The largest 
single reason for unemployment at any 
time in Canada today is the tremendous 
expansion that has taken place in our labour 
force,” he contended. 


The only solution for this situation that 
he could see was “more and more jobs”; 
in the last analysis this meant developing 
our manufacturing industries, because it 
was here that wages were highest. The aim 
of all expansion, he pointed out, should 
be the raising of the standard of living. 


At the recent conference in Ottawa on 
seasonal unemployment, Mr. Starr said, 
he had been impressed with the way in 
which business and labour leaders ‘were 
prepared to work together for the general 
interest of all Canadians. “This type of 


co-operative consultation, if brought to 
bear upon all problems, will leave no doubt 
as to a solution,” he said. 

In a brief reference to automation, the 
Minister said there must be a reconciliation 
of the “twin necessities of production effi- 
ciency and the human factor. 

“Labour is not a commodity,” he said. 
“Tt is men and women and their families.” 

While he did not pretend that everything 
that could be done to provide training in 
skills for Canadians was being done, Mr. 
Starr asserted that a positive approach was 
being made. 


Long-Service Employees 
Have Fewer Accidents 


More than 75 per cent of the accident 
claims filed by federal government em- 
ployees during the year 1957-58 were filed 
by those with 10 or fewer years service. 

There were twice as many accidents suf- 
fered by employees with five or fewer 
years service as there were by those with 
more than five years. 

The annual report of the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch shows 
that there were 8,853 accidents to em- 
ployees with five or fewer years service, 
2,834 to those with six to 10 years, and 
1,202 to workers with 11 to 15 years. 


Labourers Top List 

Labourers led all claimants with 2,199, 
followed by letter-carriers with 1,246. Claims 
among other occupations were: carpenters, 
669; food service attendants, 601; mechan- 
ics 473; clerks, 466; drivers, 457; fireman- 
labourers, 410; postal clerks, 315; mail 
handlers, 311; packers and helpers, 289; 
electricians, 284; engineers, 277; machinists, 
241; painters, 217; inspectors, 178; mis- 
cellaneous, 1,505. 

There was a wide variety of accident 
causes. Cause of the majority of them, 
4,758, was: “struck by objects’. The 
commonest types of injury were bruises, 
contusions and abrasions. 


The report is based on claims finally 
processed. These totalled 15,932 in 1957-58. 
Some claims brought forward from the 
previous year are included in the figure, 
but many elaims are carried forward into 
the succeeding year before they are closed. 
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Winter Unemployment 
Has Chain of Causes 


That winter unemployment stems from 
a whole network of causes was one fact that 
emerged from a sample survey of seasonal 
unemployment during the winter of 1956-57 
in the Federal Republic of Germany con- 
ducted by the Federal Institution for Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance. 


An account of the survey is contained 
in an article published in the International 
Labour Review of the International Labour 
Office for July. 


The causes mentioned in the article 
include: “the number and date of the 
December holidays, the character and 
urgency of the building jobs involved, dis- 
inclination to build under threat of frost, 
the size of undertakings, availability of 
capital, traditional customs, the desire of 
building workers from other countries or 
regions to spend the holiday with their 
families, statutory or contractual arrange- 
ments for the payment of wages during 
public holidays, and last but not least the 
actual impossibility of continuing outdoor 
work owing to the weather.” 


Furthermore, it was pointed out, owing 
to the shorter period of daylight and lack 
of piecework a building operative’s earn- 
ings were lower during the winter than 
during the rest of the year. The difference 
between earnings and unemployment bene- 
fit was thus reduced, and the inducement 
to work was lessened accordingly. This 
inducement was still further reduced if 
the worker was able to draw benefit from 
a& private wage compensation fund. 

The article also noted a point which is 
not often mentioned: “The calculation of 
unemployment benefit, based on the wages 
last earned, provides workers with a motive 
for not postponing unemployment until 
late in the winter, when the lower level of 
earnings will mean less benefit also.” 


That winter unemployment is a special 
kind of risk has been amply proved, the 
article concludes. “The solution of the 
problems relating to it must be sought 
either within the framework of unemploy- 
ment insurance itself (at the level of con- 
tributions or benefits) or else in some 
special scheme outside unemployment in- 
surance.” 


Such a special scheme, it was suggested, 
might take the form of “establishment of 
a compensation fund for loss of earnings 
in the cold season, formation of bad- 
weather funds, or some similar arrangement, 
perhaps with the participation of the unem- 
ployment insurance itself. 
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“Tt would be more valuable still, of 
course, to promote winter building even in 
cold weather, so that benefit or assistance 
would be claimed only in exceptional 
cases,” the article adds. 


CLC Executive Council 
Supports Steel Strike 


Meeting in Ottawa August 19 to 21, the 
Executive Council of the Canadian Labour 
Congress in a series of policy statements 
supported the steel strike at Hamilton, 
criticized portions of the Government’s 
broadcast bill, objected to compulsory arbi- 
tration in the West Coast ship dispute, 
supported wage boosts for Government 
employees, reaffirmed support for the Sea- 
farers’ International Union despite the sale 
of Canadian National Steamships vessels to 
a Cuban firm, supported a strike of quarry 
workers, urged a ban on atomic tests, and 
ealled for a solution of the Middle East 
crisis. 

Referring to the strike at Hamilton, the 
Executive Council called it a matter of 
‘mational importance” and asked all CLC 
affiliates for moral and financial support. 

In the West Coast ship dispute the CLC 
felt that Government intervention ‘has 
resulted in an invasion of civil liberties and 
created dangerous precedents for arbitrary 
Government action on future occasions. 
Workers have been required to work against 
their will, which amounts to involuntary 
servitude...” 

The Executive reaffirmed support for the 
400 strikers at a quarry at Windsor, NS., 
who have been off their jobs at the Cana- 
dian Gypsum Company for some 10 months. 


Post Office Adopts Plan 
To Improve Supervisors 


A booklet entitled Building a Better 
Team Through Personnel Development has 
just been published by the Post Office 
Department. The booklet outlines the 
methods the Department has adopted for 
developing a strong staff of supervisors. 

In 1956 under the Department’s plan 
more than 2,200 supervisors in the postal 
service were appraised, and special develop- 
ment action was undertaken by more than 
600 of them. It is stated that 63 of these 
supervisors received training at other cen- 
tres, at least 358 received rotation training 
in their own offices, and 154 were helped 
by special advice and instruction. The 
Department holds, however, that the spirit 
behind the plan is more important than 
such statistics. 


_— 


Clause in New Agreement 
Prohibits “Moonlighting” 


A clause prohibiting “moonlighting” and 
another prohibiting the acceptance of fav- 
ours or bribes by anyone in the employ 
of the city have been agreed to by the 
parties to a recently negotiated renewal 
of a contract between the city of Prince 
Rupert and the Prince Rupert Civic Em- 
ployees Union, Local 5. 

The agreement, reached with the assist- 
ance of a provincial conciliation officer, also 
provided for a 74-per-cent wage increase 
retroactive to January 1. It expires January 
1, 1959. 


26 Firms across Caneda 
Sign with Boilermakers 

An agreement with 26 firms engaged in 
the erection and field construction of boilers 
and pressure vessels throughout Canada, 
with the exception of British Columbia, has 
been signed by the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers. 

The agreement, effective from July 1, 
1958 to June 30, 1960, provides for a total 
wage increase of 40 cents an hour. 

Also included in the agreement are pro- 
visions for increased subsistence allowance 
and improved overtime pay. 


Representation Votes 
At Six-Year High in U.S. 

More collective bargaining elections were 
conducted by the United States National 
Labor Relations Board during the April- 
June quarter this year than in any quarter 
since July 1, 1952, and unions won a larger 
proportion of these elections (66 per cent) 
than in any quarter since January 1, 1957, 
according to the Board’s report for the 
quarter. 

At the same time the number of decer- 
tification elections also set a record. Of 
56 elections conducted, 30 resulted in 
decertification, while 26 were won by the 
incumbent union. 

A large increase in the number of charges 
of unfair labour practices is said to be 
greatly due to the effect of the disclosures 
of corruption that have been made before 
the Senate investigating committee. 

The number of these charges was 73 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1957. In 1958 there were 2,780 
cases during the quarter, compared with 
1,608 in the 1957 quarter. 

Of the unfair labour cases filed during 
the 1958 quarter, 1,803 were complaints 
lodged by individuals, which was 175 per 


cent more than in the corresponding period 
of 1957. Cases filed against employers 
totalled 1,827, an increase of 74 per cent 
compared with the previous year; and 
those filed against unions totalled 953, an 
increase of 70 per cent. 


Australian Code Provides 
For 13 Weeks Leave 


Agreement has been reached in Australia 
between representatives of employers’ or- 
ganizations—including the Australian Coun- 
cil of Employers’ Federations—and the 
Australian Confederation of Trade Unions 
whereby employees who come under the 
Federal Code of Long Service Leave will 
be entitled to 13 weeks leave after 20 years 
of service. 

The Code provides for lesser amounts of 
leave where an employee terminates serv- 
ice after 10 years but before 15 years of 
service have been attained, and after 15 
but before 20 years. 


After becoming. entitled to the initial 
period of 18 weeks leave after 20 years 
service, employees will become entitled to 
an additional 64 weeks leave on completing 
a further 10 years service. 


Service must be continuous within the 
meaning of the Code with one employer, 
but in the case of transmission of a busi- 
ness, service with both the old and new 
owners will count as qualifying service. 

The Code does not provide for payment 
in lieu of leave—the obligation is to give 
and take actual leave—and the Code pro- 
hibits employees from engaging in any 
other employment while on long service 
leave. 


The Code has no operative force unless 


incorporated in awards or collective agree- 
ments. 


Work Study Manual 
Published by ILO 


A simple manual on work study has been 
published by the International Labour 
Organization. Entitled Introduction to Work 
Study, it sets out in easy terms the tech- 
nical principles involved and gives examples 
of how they are applied. 

The first part of the manual is called 
“Productivity and Work Study” and in- 
cludes a brief description of the causes of 
low productivity and the techniques to 
eliminate them. 

Other parts of the manual deal with 
method study and work measurement. 
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Ist Half Housing Starts 
Up Nearly 50 Per Cent 


Starts on the construction of new resi- 
dential units increased nearly 50 per cent 
during the first six months of this year, 
72,877 units compared with 48,847 for the 
same period in 1957, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported last month. June 
starts rose more than 15 per cent to 20,921 
from 18,184 a year earlier. 

Completions in the half-year climbed 
almost 16 per cent to 58,308 units from 
50,4385 a year earlier, while the June total 
was more than 17 per cent greater, 13,112 
compared with 11,182 for June 1957. 


Because of the larger year-to-year in- 
crease in starts than in completions, the 
number of units in various stages of con- 
struction at June 30 was more than 28 per 
cent higher than for the same date last 
year, 86,818 units compared with 67,640. 


Wage Settlements in U.S. 
Fall Behind 1957 Figures 

During the first six months of 1958 wage 
settlements in the United States fell 
behind the 1957 level, according to a 
Bureau of National Affairs analysis of 1,763 
contracts. 

The median increase for all industries, 
the BNA found, was 94 cents an hour, 
compared with 10 cents for the last quarter 
of 1957 and 10.3 cents for 1957 as a whole. 

By region, the West Coast had the 
highest rates with an all-industry median 
of 104 cents. New England had the 
lowest, with 7.9 cents. 


In the industry continuing to have the 
top increases—construction—40 per cent of 
the contracts call for 15 cents or more, and 
textile industry agreements continue at the 
bottom of the list, with one of three giving 
no increase at all. 


GM, Rubber Union Agree 
On Income Security Plan 


Provisions for an income security plan 
are contained in a two-year contract signed 
by the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Rubber Workers at GM’s In- 
land Manufacturing Division, Dayton, Ohio. 
The contract became effective July 1. 


The new feature of the contract is the 
income security plan, proposed by GM 
in 1955, that will replace the supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan established 
generally in the industry last year. 

Instead of building up a reserve fund 
for benefits during jobless periods, under 
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the new scheme the company is to con- 
tribute 5 cents for each hour for which an 
employee receives pay. 

The payments will be credited to each 
employee’s personal account, from which he 
draws money when unemployed. On retire- 
ment, or upon leaving the company for 
any reason, an employee receives the full 
amount of his account, plus investment 
earnings. 


Cost of Fringe Benefits 
Still Climbing in U.S. 


The cost of fringe benefits in the United 
States is continuing to increase, both 
absolutely and as a percentage of payroll, 
according to the sixth of the biennial sur- 
veys of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the report of which has been 
issued recently. 

The average cost of such benefits in 1957 
was 21.8 per cent of payroll, 47.4 cents an 
hour, or $981 per year per employee, 
according to the survey, which was based 
on reports from 1,020 companies. By com- 
parison, the 1955 survey showed that fringe 
benefits cost on the average 20.3 per cent 
of payroll, 39.2 cents per payroll hour, or 
$819 per employee per year. 

In 1957 fringe costs ranged from less 
than 6 per cent to more than 60 per cent 
of payroll. In 1955 they ranged from 5 
per cent to more than 50 per cent of 
payroll. 


One U.K. Worker in Three 
Is Paid by Results 


In British industry, one wage-earner in 
three is paid by results; in the country’s 
manufacturing industry alone, two workers 
out of five. 

According to a recent Ministry of Labour 
survey, payment by results systems are 
still more widespread among women work- 
ers than among men. In the manufacturing 
industry, 45 women wage-earners in every 
100 are paid according to what they produce 
compared with 38 of every 100 men. 

Metal manufacturing, engineering, ship- 
building and electrical goods are the indus- 
trial groups in the United Kingdom where 
payment by results schemes affect the 
greatest proportion of male workers. 

Four out of five manufacturing firms 
that employ more than 500 have introduced 
pay by results schemes for at least some of 
their workers, and more than half the 
workers in firms with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees are paid under such schemes. ~ 


N.Y. Amendment Prohibits 
Discrimination for Age 


An amendment to the New York Fair 
Employment Practices Act forbidding dis- 
crimination in hiring on account of age 
became effective July 1. New York is the 
fourth state to legislate job protection for 
older workers. 

The Commission Against Discrimination, 
the agency responsible for enforcing the 
law, has issued the following rules: 

(a) Help-wanted ads may not specify 
age or read “young” man or “young” 
woman. The aim of the law and these 
interpretations is to enable applicants to 
appear and be interviewed without auto- 
matically being barred by the advertise- 
ment. 

(b) Pre-employment inquiries as to age 
or date of birth on application forms will 
be permitted when required to check on an 
applicant’s personal history, background or 
work record. In such case, however, the 
application form must state that the law 
prohibits discrimination because of age. 

(c) Employers may consider age (1) 
when it is a “bona fide occupational quali- 
fication” in job performance; (2) in appren- 
tice or on-the-job training systems; or (3) 
where required by laws such as_ those 
regulating child labour. Employers claim- 
ing bona fide occupational qualifications 
may file applications for the state agency’s 
review. 

(d) Employment agencies share respon- 
sibility with the employer for placing 
workers without discrimination. But if they 
act in good faith in taking orders on which 
the employer claims a bona fide qualifica- 
tion and if they keep proper records, they 
will not be held to have violated the law. 
Application forms used by employment 
agencies must carry the statement that the 
law prohibits discrimination because of age. 

(e) The law permits an employer to ter- 
minate employment because of physical 
disability. It therefore allows physical 
examinations before employment to be 
made where essential to the job. An em- 
ployer may not arbitrarily fire older persons 
simply because he believes that all persons 
over a certain age are physically disquali- 
fied. 

(f) Retirement policies or systems with 
compulsory retirement ages below 65 estab- 
lished after July 1, 1958, must justify their 
reasonableness. Provisions in a retirement 
plan stating a maximum eligibility age for 
entrance will not of itself bar an applicant 
from being hired. The employer may be 
required to hire an applicant though not 
to include him in the retirement plan. Each 
ease will be judged on its own facts. 


Total Payments to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 92,484 
at March 31, 1958, to 94,589 at June 30, 
1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,516,468.41 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958 compared with $7,736,445.70 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $136,358,497.22. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.76 to $53.39, except for one province 
where the average was $45.04. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was 
$55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,400 at March 31, 
1958 to 8,545 at June 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,052,408.61 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958, compared with $1,078,192.65 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $20,013,104.98. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.97 to $5420. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 41,840 at March 31, 
1958 to 44,366 at June 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,686,162.73 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958 compared with $3,727,185.64 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $28,029,625.05. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$51.73 to $54.68. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Hon. Charles Daley, last month observing 
his 15th anniversary as Ontario Minister of 
Labour, has held the post longer than any 
predecessor. 
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Prevailing Rate Problem 
“Difficult’—Cushing 


It will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ever get a satisfactory solution to the 
problem presented by wages of prevailing 
rate employees in the public service of 
Canada, in the opinion of Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour Gordon Cushing. 

While improvements are always being 
pushed by the Department, and attained, 
the problem is a “never-ending” one, he 
told the second triennial conference of the 
National Defence Employees Association. 

“T’ve been very unhappy,” said Mr. 
Cushing, “to find that prevailing rates in 
some parts of Canada are pretty low. It’s 


a lot more difficult to establish a fair 
prevailing rate than to set a classified 
salary.” 


He has found situations where classified 
employees and prevailing rate employees 
were working side by side and the classified 
employee’s pay was “much greater” than 
that of the prevailing rate employee. 


“There should be some form of liaison 
between the Civil Service Commission and 
the Department of Labour to ensure that 
this difference does not exist. It’s not fair 
that prevailing rate people should be kept 


on a lower scale than classified civil 
servants.” 


In concluding his remarks, he noted that 
important steps are being taken to set 


prevailing rates at a “fair and reasonable” 
level. 


Construction Workers in 
Demand across Canada 


Skilled construction workers were in de- 
mand in July in most parts of Canada 
except British Columbia, where labour dis- 
putes had shut down nearly all major build- 
ing projects, according to the monthly em- 
ployment summaries prepared by regional 
offices of the National Employment Service. 


The disputes were also hampering the 
placement of handicapped persons. 


Some Transfers Made 


Plasterers, bricklayers, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, cement finishers and painters were in 
short supply in some Ontario centres. 
Shortages of bricklayers and painters in 
some areas of Quebec were overcome by 
the transfer of workers from areas with 
surpluses. 


With the release during July of about 500 
men from the St. Lawrence Seaway and 


Power Projects, the work force there was 
reduced to about 2,100. 
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Both Ontario and Quebec also reported 
shortages of motor mechanics and auto- 
mobile body repairmen. 

Experienced stenographers and other office 
workers were still in short supply in many 
parts of the country. The Pacific region 
reported a shortage of qualified women 
hairdressers. Registered nurses, dieticians, 
medical technologists and nurses aides were 
also in short supply. 


Employment Rise in U.S. 
Less than Usual in July 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped less than normally and the rise 
in employment was less than normal during 
July, the U.S. Departments of Labour and 
Commerce reported last month. 

The number of unemployed dropped by 
143,000 to» 5,294,000. Employment rose by 
198,000 to 65,179,000. 

After taking seasonal factors into account, 
the rate of unemployment increased from 
6.8 per cent of the labour force in June 
to 7.3 per cent in July. 

In the United Kingdom, the number of 
unemployed dropped by 17,419 to 411,838 
in mid-July. 


U.S. Farm Population 
Drops 16.9% Sinee 1950 

The number of persons living on farms 
in the United States has declined 169 
per cent since April 1950, according to an 
estimate prepared by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census and the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The number in April 1958 was 
about 20,827,000, which was 4,231,000 less 
than it had been eight years before. 


Continuation of Trend 


This loss of farm population while at 
the same time the population as a whole is 
increasing represents the continuation of 
a trend that has been going on for a long 
time. During the period in question, how- 
ever, it appears that nearly all of the 
decline occurred between 1950 and 1954. 

In 1910, about one out of every three 
persons lived on a farm. By 1950 the ratio 
had declined to one in six, and by 1958 
to one in eight. Over the years the move- 
ment is explained by changes in farm tech- 
nology and increased opportunities for 
other kinds of employment. 

The decline, however, does not fully 
represent the magnitude of the change that 
has been taking place, because an increasing 
number of families living on farms do not 
gain their livelihood in the main directly 
from agriculture. In 1958 about four-tenths 


of the workers living on farms were engaged 
mainly in non-agricultural work, while in 
1950 the proportion was only three-tenths. 


At the same time part of the change is 
apparent rather than real, since it results 
from a reclassification of dwelling places 
without any movement of the occupants. 
Owing to changes in the use of land a num- 
ber of dwellings have ceased to be classified 
as farm houses. 


The largest decline in farm population 
has been among those between the ages of 
20 and 24 years, who were fewer by a third 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
period; while the next largest decline was 
of those between 25 and 44 years of age, 
who were fewer by a fourth. 


Grants to Colombo Plan 
Near $200 Million Mark 


Canada’s financial assistance to foreign 
countries since the war now aggregates 
more than $4,300,000,000, the External 
Affairs Department said recently. More 
than half this amount consisted of outright 
grants and the remainder was in the form 
of loans which have been partly repaid. 
More millions are earmarked for foreign 
aid in the current fiscal year. 


The largest single amount—$1,567,000,000 
—represents military aid for Canada’s 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The largest single loan, $1,185,000,000, went 
to the United Kingdom soon after the 
Second World War. 


Canada has given nearly $200,000,000 to 
the Colombo Plan, besides $35,000,000 in 
loans for the purchase of Canadian wheat 
and flour by India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


Meany Bases Message 
On One Subject Only 


The Labour Day message of George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, was 
devoted to one subject: education. This 
was a departure from normal practice. 


In his statement Mr. Meany pointed out 
what he believed to be the needs and short- 
comings of American education. He con- 
trasted it with Russian education, and he 
came to the conclusion that the comparison 
gave grounds for serious concern. 


Main Measures Needed 


The main measures which he described 
as necessary to meet the situation were a 
broad program of school construction, the 
raising of teachers’ salaries, and the pro- 
vision of federal scholarships for higher 
educations  teweor-ec- pst 


During the next five years there would 
be a need for about 222,000 classrooms to 
accommodate the increased number of 
students alone, and a year ago there was 
already a shortage of 142,300 classrooms. 
In addition, he said, between 14,000 and 
20,000 new classrooms would be required 
each year to replace those which became 
obsolete, outmoded or “downright dan- 
gerous”. 

Regarding teachers’ salaries, the AFL- 
CIO President said that the average income 
of teachers in the United States in 1957 
was $4,330 a year. “We are not properly 
compensating good teachers,” he asserted. 

Referring to the need to give help to 
students who were unable to continue their 
education on account of lack of means, 
he said, “It has been determined that each 
year some 60,000 to 100,000 high school 
graduates from the top 30 per cent of 
their class do not continue their education 
into college—just for financial reasons. 
Federally-financed scholarships for college 
study would be a long step forward towards 
a stronger democracy and would show the 
world that in America opportunities are 
truly equal. If Russia can find the funds 
to fully educate all students, so can the 
United States.” 


Men Replace Machines, 
Unemployed Given Jobs 

The city of Sherbrooke, Que., has stored 
two street-sweeping machines and replaced 
them with some 40 unemployed men. 

Municipal authorities have stressed that 
this is neither a retrograde nor a_per- 
manent move but rather a method of 
enabling the city’s unemployed to earn 
some money and, more important, to qualify 
for unemployment benefits. 

Part of the cost of employing the 40 
men will be met by savings realized in the 
public assistance fund, they also point out. 


Presidents of 2 Unions 
Have Recently Retired 

The Presidents of two international 
unions have retired in recent months: 
Woodruff Randolph, President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union since 1944, 
and R. O. Hughes, President of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen since 
1950. 

District 26, United Mine Workers, has 
elected a new President, William H. Marsh 
of New Waterford, N.S. He defeated Tom 
McLachlan. In the same election, Steve 
Dolhanty was re-elected Vice President 
and Michael Higgins, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Wages Unchenged in New 
UAW-Kelvinator Contract 


A two-year contract that keeps wages at 
present levels has been signed by American 
Motors Corporation and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers covering 1,200 workers at 
the Kelvinator appliance plant in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The agreement is coupled with American 
Motors’ plan for consolidating its appliance 
business in Grand Rapids and closing its 
plants in Detroit and Peoria, Ill. If the 
company fails to complete the movement 
within six months, it is reported, the UAW 
can cancel the new contract and revert to 
the previous three-year agreement. 


AFL-CIO Orders Clean-up 
By Operating Engineers 

The AFL-CIO has ordered the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers to 
undertake a clean-up or face disciplinary 


action. Four other affiliates are to be 
investigated. 
They are: the Jewellery Workers Inter- 


national Union, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Workers Union, and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 


The order to the Operating Engineers 
was contained in a report of the Federa- 
tion’s Ethical Practices Committee approved 
unanimously last month by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 

If the union agrees to comply with the 
order and report periodically until all clean- 
up demands have been satisfied, a further 
inquiry will be held in abeyance. If there 
is no compliance, the Committee warned 
it would conduct a formal hearing, the 
result of which could be expulsion, suspen- 
sion or some other disciplinary action. 

Evidence that the Jewellery Workers 
International Union “may be dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced by 
corrupt influences” has made necessary a 
formal investigation of the union by the 
AFL-CIO, the Committee’s report said. 


Que. Industrial Accidents 
Cost 230 Lives in 1957 


Industrial accidents in Quebec during 
1957 claimed the lives of 230 persons and 
caused injury to 110,171 others, according 
to F. Riley Daniels, President of the 
Quebec Branch of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association. 

The loss to industry amounted to more 
than a million working days and at least 
25 per cent of average earnigs, he said. 


Items of Labour Interest 


Thursday, July 24—Labour Minister 
Starr brands as false a statement, attributed 
to a Provincial Minister of Labour, to 
the effect that the federal Government 
attempted to bypass the provinces in seek- 
ing a solution to unemployment. ‘Every 
opportunity was given for participation in 
this (National Winter Employment) Con- 
ference,” he said. 

No change in the sampling procedures 
for arriving at Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures on employment in Canada has 
been made, Trade and Commerce Minister 
says in answer to a question. 


Friday, July 25—Signing of agreement 
for construction of the Saskatchewan River 
dam announced by the Prime Minister. 

Study will be made of the possibility of 
giving student nurses assistance with their 
studies, says the Minister of Health, reply- 
ing to question as to whether Government 
would consider paying student nurses $1 
a day, in order to encourage them to com- 
plete their training without financial dis- 
tress to themselves or their families. 
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in House of Commons 


Saturday, July 26—Everything possible 
will be done to give employment to the 
122 men who have been retired from service 
on the canal near Cornwall because naviga- 
tion in that area has been moved from the 
Canadian to the United States side of the 
St. Lawrence River, Transport Minister 
says in reply to a question. 

Monday, July 28—IJncreases in pensions 
of superannuated civil servants and mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police will be provided 
for at this session, Finance Minister an- 
nounces. The proposed increases would 
apply also to widows and children of = 
three groups. 


Tuesday, July 29—Increased pensions 
for retired employees of the Canadian 
National Railways are under consideration 
but no immediate action is planned, Trans- 
port Minister advises questioner. 


Transport Minister tells questioner that 
he is not aware of any proposed sale of 
Canadian ships to Panama, nor that any 
of his departmental officers were in Panama 
for discussions of such proposed sale. 


Wednesday, July 30—Labour Minister 
reports receipt by his department of minor- 
ity and majority reports of conciliation 
board in dispute between non-operating 
railway employees and various Canadian 
railways (see page 996). 


Friday, August 1—No consideration has 
been given, Prime Minister says, to pro- 
posal that Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships be transferred to the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies under some lend- 
lease arrangement. 

1,100 Hungarian refugees will be coming 


to Canada this year, Justice Mi£nister 
advises questioner. 
Saturday, August 2—Publication an- 


nounced of new manual, Organization of 
the Government of Canada. It contains 
detailed information on the organization 
of the federal Government. 


Tuesday, August 5—Canadian National 
Railways will employ 3,600 extra men in 
1958 to strengthen its regular track force 
in the western region, compared with 1,650 
in 1956 and 3,550 in 1957. They will be 
employed for a period of some 22 weeks, 
Transport Minister informs questioner. 


Thursday, August 7—Conditions of em- 
ployment of prevailing rate staffs, unlike 
those of classified civil servants, are deter- 
mined by reference to the practice of good 
private employers. No evidence has been 
found that these release the equivalent of 
the public rate employees of the public 
service from duty before normal closing 
hours on account of conditions of heat or 
humidity. The prevailing rate employees’ 
general regulations, which are founded on 
those general principles, consequently make 
no provision for leave with pay for pre- 
vailing rate staffs when conditions of ex- 
cessive heat or humidity lead the Civil 
Service Commission to authorize the release 
of classified civil servants, Finance Minister 
informs questioner. 


Tuesday, August 12—Canadian WNa- 
tional (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
will sell eight-ship fleet to Havana shipping 
firm for $2,800,000, the Minister of Trans- 
port reported. The ships will serve the 
West Indies and call at Halifax and Mont- 
real in Canada. All officers of the ships 
were offered transfer to marine services of 
the Department of Transport. Some decided 
to retire, since they were eligible to do so. 
Some accepted other employment. The 
remainder are with the Department of 
Transport. Pension rights of all concerned 
have been protected. ! 


_ Saturday, August 16—Receipt of report 
compiled by the Civil Service Commission’s 


Pay Research Bureau acknowledged by 
Finance Minister in answer to a question. 
The Bureau reported that it found, after 
intensive investigation, that there is no 
case at present for a general salary increase 
but that there are certain categories in 
the Civil Service into which there should 
be further investigation to determine 
whether a case for an increase exists. 


It was moved that the House go into 
committee at its next sitting to consider 
the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to establish a board 
of broadcast governors to regulate broadcast- 
ing in Canada; to provide that the expendi- 
ture of the board shall be paid out of money 
appropriated by Parliament therefor and 
also to provide for the continuance of a 
corporation known as the Canadian Broad- 
easting Corporation for the purpose of oper- 
ating a national broadcasting service in 
Canada; and to provide further for the pay- 
ment, remuneration, salaries and fees of the 
officers and employees thereof. 

First reading given to bill to amend the 
Customs Act to provide new valuation 
clauses and introduce cost-of-production 
basis for valuing dumped goods. 


Monday, August 18—Amendments con- 
cerning the railway grade crossing fund 
were contained in a bill given second read- 
ing and referred to the committee on rail- 
ways, canals and telegraph lines. One of 
the purposes of the legislation is to increase 
during a period of three years the maximum 
contributions that may be made from the 
fund. The main estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Transport for this fiscal year con- 
tain a credit of $10 million to the fund in 
addition to the normal annual credit of 
$5 million. It is the intention of the 
Government to provide a similar additional 
sum of $10 million next year and the fol- 
lowing year. The additional credits are to 
serve a double purpose: to encourage addi- 
tional projects to make crossings safer, 
and to afford a greater measure of financial 
assistance than is now available to muni- 
cipalities and other parties that have to 
bear the cost of such work. 


Thursday, August 21—Report being 
prepared by Prof. Robert M. Clark on the 
United States old age pension system will 
not—in spite of Prof. Clark’s hard work— 
be ready for presentation until October, 
Prime Minister informs questioner. 

There has been no indication from the 
province of Quebec that it will participate 
in the hospitalization scheme, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare informs ques- 
tioner. 


Friday, August 22—A bill of rights will 
be introduced at the present session of 
Parliament, Prime Minister announces. 
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Defence Against Inflation 


While movements of prices and labour costs closely connected, it is 
not clear whether rising wages or profits can exert an independent 
influence on prices, says U.S. Committee on Economic Development 


Although there is no doubt about the 
close correspondence between the move- 
ments of prices and of labour costs, it is 
not clear whether rising wage rates or pro- 
fits per unit of output can exert an 
independent influence on prices. 

This is the opinion expressed in the report 
of a study, begun in the fall of 1955, that 
has recently been published in the United 
States by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. The first-mentioned com- 
mittee is composed of 43 trustees from the 
150 business men and educators who com- 
prise the second committee. The report 
bears the title, Defence Against Inflation— 
Policies for Price Stability in a Growing 
Economy. 

Later in its report, however, the Com- 
mittee recommended “that the basic laws 
of the country be reviewed to see whether 
they permit labour organizations to have a 
degree of economic power that is not in the 
public interest”. 

Enlarging upon the statement about the 
connection between price movements and 
labour costs, the report continues: 

We have suggested that the tendency of 
wage rates and prices not to decline when 
demand falls, and to rise rapidly when 
demand rises, has increased the amount of 
inflation we get in given conditions of 
demand. A more puzzling question is whether 
wage rates or profit margins tend to rise 
in our economy at a rate that forces prices 
up, or prevents them from declining when 
demand is not strong. This is the heart of 
the question of the “inevitability” of infla- 
LOD siete 

There seems to be no serious doubt in 
anyone’s mind that inflation can be pre- 
vented, the report goes on to say. “We 
know how to prevent inflation if that is 
the only end in view. Tight restraint on 
the growth of the supply of money, or 
actual contraction of the money supply, 
olus large government surpluses, will bring 
inflation to an end. The means to do this 
are available. What is meant, when infla- 
tion is said to be inevitable, is that the 
process of stopping inflation entails certain 
costs, which the American people may not, 
and perhaps should not, be willing to pay.” 


The costs referred to, it is explained, 
include unemployment, loss of production, 
and the slowing down of economic growth; 
and those who regard inflation as “inevit- 
able” believe that only the existence of a 
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substantial amount of unemployment can 
keep wages and profits from rising so fast 
as to force up prices. This amount of 
unemployment they apparently consider 
would not, or should not, be tolerated. 


The condition under which rising wage 
rates and profits are supposed to force up 
prices has come about, on the labour side, 
“as a result of the combination of strong 
unions and the national commitment to 
the maintenance of high employment,” the 
Research Committee says. It gives several 
reasons why under present-day conditions 
unions may have strong motives for making 
large demands, while the considerations 
which serve to moderate the individual 
worker’s desire to get higher pay for his 
services when he deals directly with the 
employer may be largely absent when wages 
are determined by collective bargaining. 


The report also mentions the pressure 
that spreads to other industries when large 
wage increases have been obtained in a 
big unionized industry. 

According to the line of argument which 
regards excessive wage increases as one 
cause of inflationary pressure, “the con- 
sequences of excessive wage increases are 
transmuted, by high employment policy, 
from unemployment suffered by the workers 
making the demands to inflation suffered 
by all. The fear of inflation does not 
restrain the wage demands, since no one 
union can affect the inflation much by its 
own action. And, when a large number of 
workers has been granted excessive wage 
increases, the government is quick to step 
in to prevent the rise in unemployment 
that might result from: the self-correcting 
mechanism in the economy which would 
tend to bring wages and prices in these 
industries back into line.” 

Somewhat the same process might occur, 
according to this view, if business decided 
to raise prices in order to increase profits 
per unit of output. In this case the fall 
in sales that would tend to be the result 
might be prevented if, in pursuance of a 
policy of high employment to which it was 
committed, the government were to step 
in to stimulate demand by inflationary 
measures. J 

However, the Committee elsewhere points 
out an important difference between the 


inflationary effects of raising prices in order 


to meet excessive wage demands and the 
effect of raising them in order to increase 
profits. Referring to the need to search for 
means to strengthen competition which 
“Would have to be pursued without favour 
in business markets as well as in labour 
markets,” it says: 

‘But it is only a recognition that we live in 
the 1950’s—not in the 1890’s or 1920’s—to 
say that the main problem lies in labour 
markets. There are several reasons for this. 
In most industries, except public utilities 
subject to regulation, there are several—often 
a great many—firms competing with each 
other, whereas single unions covering an 
entire industry or market are common. More- 
over, labour costs are much larger than 
profit margins. The potential contribution 
of excessive wage increases to inflation is 
therefore greater. Most important, we have 
a long-established public policy in favour 
of competition in business. The laws and 
machinery to implement this policy have 
been in effect for a long time, and in our 
view, have had a great deal to do with the 
growth of our economy and the improvement 
in our standards of living. There have been 
repeated national studies to see how these 
policies might be made more effective. As a 
consequence we not only have substantial 
business competition; we also keep exploring 
the route by which we can preserve or 
strengthen it. 


But we do not have the beginnings of a 
public philosophy about the proper limits 
to the powers of labour organizations in an 
economy basically organized on the principle 
of competition. Our laws tend to deny the 
existence of the problem, as if saying that 
labour is not a commodity changes the facts 
that labour is the main economic resource 
and that wage rates are the main element 
in costs and therefore in prices. And recent 
investigations of unions have not focussed 
on this central issue of their effects on wage 
rates and inflation. 

In connection with the foregoing argu- 
ment that efforts to raise wages or profits 
in some circumstances may exert independ- 
ent inflationary pressure, the report asks 
two questions: 


“1, Does the situation described actually 
exist in the United States? 


“2. If it does exist, is the policy choice 
presented—high employment with a 
little inflation versus stable prices 
with a lot of unemployment—the real 
choice?” 


In attempting to answer these questions 
it begins by saying: “The possibility that 
we might be unable to have high employ- 
ment and stable prices in our economy 
cannot be denied. But the facts are quite 
unclear.” 

_ Further on it says: 

We do not definitely know—and we are 
not trying to prove—that costs and prices 
do. or do not tend to rise in the American 
economy when demand is just adequate for 
satisfactorily high employment. Continuing 
analysis of this question is necessary. Mean- 


while policy must be based on the informa- 
tion that is available. We believe a tendency 
may exist for prices to rise under such 
circumstances. We believe, moreover, that 
if such a tendency does not already exist, 
it may come into being in the future. 

The report goes on to point out that 
in some countries where industry is more 
highly concentrated than in the United 
States, and where unionization is more com- 
prehensive and the idea of “full employ- 
ment” is more rigidly interpreted, “there is 
fairly clear evidence that price stability is 
incompatible with the unrealistically rigid 
conditions of full employment society has 
decreed. 

“This foreign experience,” the Committee 
says, “is a warning for the future of 
America.” 

In the view of the writers of the report 
it is not possible to maintain “creeping 
inflation”’—even if such inflation is desir- 
able. They believe that it is not possible 
to choose between excessive unemployment 
and creeping inflation; and they give their 
reasons for thinking that “if the conditions 
exist that are said to make high employ- 
ment incompatible with price stability it 
is hard to see how the creeping inflation 
could be prevented from developing into a 
gallop”. 

The real question before the country, 
the report says, “is not whether to stop 
inflation or to tolerate a persistent upward 
creep of prices. The question is whether to 
stop the inflation sooner, or to stop it later, 
after it has done great damage. In our 
opinion the only responsible course of 
action is to stop inflation as soon as 
possible.” 

The measures that the report contends 
should be adopted to prevent long-term 
inflation fall along three main lines: 

“1. We must do everything possible to 
increase national productivity. 

“2. We must do everything necessary to 
keep demand from rising faster than pro- 
duction. 

“3. We must adopt and adhere to 
policies—primarily through the voluntary 
action of business and labour, but if neces- 
sary through governmental action consistent 
with economic freedom—that keep prices 
and unit labour costs from rising, on the 
average, when demand is kept from out- 
stripping production.” 


As a solution to the inflation problem, 
the report rejects as unacceptable the direct 
control of prices and wage rates. 
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“Tt would seriously impair the freedom 
and efficiency of the economy and anyway 
would not, on past experience, serve for 
long to restrain inflation,” it says. 

We must now make a break with the 
expectations and standards of proper and 
feasible wage and price movements that were 
generated in the postwar inflation. We must 
accept as standards of public and private 
policy the principles of wage and price 
behaviour that are consistent with general 
price level stability. 

Wage rates on the average should rise as 
fast as total (national) output per man-hour, 
which has been between 2 and 3 per cent a 
year. 

If average wage rates per hour rise at 
the same rate as output per hour, labour 
costs—which are the biggest part of total 
costs—will be stable. If prices are stable on 
the average this will mean that other 
incomes—including profits and interest—per 
unit of output will also be constant on the 
average. 


The proposition that wages should rise 
in line with productivity does not mean, 
as it is sometimes interpreted to mean, 
that the entire increase in output per man- 
hour should go to wage earners, the report 
emphasizes. This would leave nothing to 
pay for the increased amount of capital 
which contributed to the rise in produc- 
tivity, it points out. 


In conclusion the report says: 


“The answer to the problem of long-run 
inflation calls... for but one sacrifice: the 
sacrifice’ of the illusion that we can get 
more out of the economy than we produce. 

“Tt is important to realize that this illu- 
sion is a major source of inflation. Until 
we have parted with it, it will bemuse us 
into thinking we can, whenever we like, 
simply by using more money or using it 
faster, increase our consumption more than 
we increase our output, that somehow we 
can buy what we have not produced.” 


(A similar view, but one that definitely 
attributed part of the inflation which has 
occurred since 1947 to excessive increases 
in money wages, was taken by Dr. Jules 
Backman, Professor of Economics, New 
York University, at the industrial relations 
conference held as part of the 87th Annual 
General Meeting in June of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association (L.G., July, p. 
733). 


(Dr. Backman also referred to “this 
attempt to ignore elementary arithmetic” 
which is involved in “expanding the num- 
ber of dollars paid without relationship 
to what is being produced” in a futile 
attempt to raise the standard of living by 
doing so.) 


Four Factors Make Resumption of Inflation Possible 


Four reasons for the widespread appre- 
hension that is being felt that inflation may 
begin again are given by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., in an article in the New York Times. 
Although none of them taken separately, 
or all of them put together, make it certain 
that inflation will be renewed, they do 
nevertheless make up a fairly impressive 
case, Mr. Dale says. 

One of the reasons he gives is that 
wages have continued to rise during the 
recession. 

The other reasons are: that prices in 
general have not fallen during the recession, 
and that on the contrary consumer prices 
have continued to creep up; that a large 
prospective deficit in the federal budget 
may have inflationary effects; and that the 
easy money policy pursued by the Federal 
Reserve Board since last November as an 
anti-recession measure may be carried too 
far, thus promoting a resumption of infla- 
tion. 


It is not unusual for the consumer price 
index to rise during the first eight or ten 
months of a recession, the writer says. But 
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even making allowance for this, “the 
stickiness’ of both consumer and wholesale 
prices paints a disquieting picture for the 
future”. 

As to wages, he says that “the figures 
here are a bit sketchy, but they all point 
to the same conclusion: Wages have risen 
despite the slump.” One calculation, made 
by Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, shows 
that wages rose by 4.1 per cent between 
last August and May. Private surveys 
indicate that wage increases have been 
averaging from 8 to 10 cents an hour— 
“not much less than during the boom,” 
says Mr. Dale. 

“All of this means higher wage costs 
for the future. There is more and more 
backing among economists for the general 
concept of ‘wage inflation’,” he concludes. 

The effect of the deficit, which is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
that began on July 1, and the effect of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s policies are diffi- 
cult to estimate, the article says. There is 
a danger, however, that both these factors 
may turn out to be inflationary. = = 


The Money Value of Housework 


Oxford University economist believes time has come to take value of 
unpaid housework into account when calculating gross national product. 
If paid for this work would total nearly one third of nation’s income 


The time has come to take the value of 
unpaid housework into account when cal- 
culating a country’s gross national product, 
declares a well-known Oxford University 
economist. 

In an article, “The Economics of House- 
work,” in the May issue of the Bulletin of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Prof. 
Colin Clark estimates that the total value 
of all housework, very little of which is 
actually paid for in money, if paid for 
would amount to nearly a third of a 
country’s total national income. 

In calculating their gross national prod- 
uct—widely used as an index of the 
standard of living—most countries take 
account of housework only if it is paid. 
Some countries exclude from the national 
product all personal services, paid or un- 
paid, and other countries have tried to 
set a value, generally low, for unpaid 
housework. 

Prof. Clark’s article results from a serious 
attempt to measure the money value of 
unpaid housework. 

To exclude unpaid housework from the 
national product is a “practical expedient 
without theoretical justification,’ he says. 
He supports his contention by quoting Prof. 
Pigou’s observation that “if a number of 
unmarried men, employing paid house- 
workers, decided to marry them, then the 
figures of national product, as we measure 
it, exclusive of unpaid housework, would 
be reduced.” 

Not only has the price of paid housework 
risen a great deal in recent years but the 
proportion of all housework done without 
pay is on the increase. He estimates that 
at the beginning of the century paid house- 
work represented about 73 per cent of the 
national product in value, while today it 
has dropped to a little more than 1 per 
cent. 

In Canada, for instance, during the decade 
1941 to 1951, when wartime conditions 
opened up other opportunities for many, 
the number of paid private household 
workers fell by more than 50 per cent. 
Yet, since there are now 10 times as many 
Canadian women keeping house without 
pay as the number employed in service 
occupations, it is clear that they contri- 
bute a great deal to the national standard 
of living. 


For the purposes of economic analysis 
and measurement of the labour force 
activity of the population, unless a person 
is paid for his work he is considered a 
non-worker. About three out of four 
Canadian women are non-workers, and 85 
per cent of the non-working women are 
keeping house. Most of the others are 
schoolgirls and retired women. 

The term “non-worker” is applied to 


men too, but because nearly all men of 
working age are either at work or looking 


for work, it is the women, especially 
those with household responsibilities, who 
make up the bulk of the “non-workers”’. 

Household services are an important 
element in the standard of living, and 
most household services are unpaid. This 
unpaid portion has long worried some 
people; the article on this page tells of 
an attempt to place a money value on it. 


“Housework, as everyone knows, is an 
increasingly expensive service to purchase,” 
Prof. Clark points out. Yet, in Canada as 
elsewhere, there appears to be a perennial 
demand for domestic workers. 

It is difficult to measure the total amount 
of housework being done, and a further 
problem to determine its value. Prof. 
Clark starts with the costs of domestic 
service in institutions for children and 
adults and applies them, with qualifications, 
to the general population by age groups. 

One conclusion that he reaches in com- 
paring 1938 with 1956 is that “there has 
probably been a great improvement in 
‘productivity’, shown not in any great in- 
crease in the amount of housework done, 
which in fact increased only by about 10 
per cent, but by the considerably reduced 
number of women who got it done, many 
women previously occupied only at home 
now having obtained paid employment.” 

It seems probable from his analysis that 
in the last 20 years there has been an 
increase in the amount of housework done 
per woman engaged in it; this is perhaps 
due to better household equipment. But 
Prof. Clark does not rule out the possibility 
that eyes may be closed now to some house- 
work that might have been done in an 
earlier day. 

Families are smaller today than they 
were in the early days of the century. Prof. 
Clark suggests that up to 1938 the decline 
in the relative number of children meant 
that the woman in the home enjoyed 
increased leisure. During the last two 
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decades, however, “most of this released 
woman-power has been diverted to increas- 
ing the size of the paid labour force”. 

Yet, he says, “it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion...that more hours are being 
devoted to work, and less leisure enjoyed, 
by many women, including those who now 
do paid work but have housework to do 
as well.” 

Prof. Clark considers it likely that when 
those who formerly were responsible for the 
household duties take on paid outside work, 


other family members who have always 
held paid jobs assume responsibility too 
for some of the household chores. This 
theory is supported by the findings of a 
recent Canadian survey of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities.* 

A considerable number of married women 
do housework for others while members of 
their own families help to share the load 
at home. In these circumstances, of course, 
they are adding to the gross national 
product. 


Successful Rehabilitation—xX 


Tenth in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the tenth in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person, not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. 


It was written by J. C. Macneill, Atlantic 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


When Pearcey Lane was 18 months old 
he was stricken with polio, which badly 
crippled him. As he grew it was apparent 
that he would be unable to do any kind 
of manual labour, and he was untrained. 


But Pearcey Lane believed he could earn 
a living if he could get the right education. 
Getting his early formal education was a 
problem that had to be licked early in life 
because of the difficulty he had in moving 
around. However, that was accomplished 


When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 
purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise 
remain on the fringe of the employment 
market. The Section’s special placement 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 
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and the provincial and federal rehabilitation 
facilities started him on his successful entry 
into the business world. 


Helping hands were the federal-provincial 
government training scheme, Schedule “R”; 
M. J. Harrity, Special Placement Officer 
of the National Employment Office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, St. 
John’s; Walter Davis, Provincial Co-ordin- 
ator of Rehabilitation; and H. W. Squires, 
Rehabilitation Officer with the Department 
of Health. 


First step in Pearcey Lane’s rehabilitation 
was to find out what his capabilities were 
and his aptitudes. Medical records and 
medical authorities furnished the first 
answers. The vocational aptitude tests at 
the Vocational Training Institute pointed 
to the course he should take. In this case, 
it was bookkeeping. Through schedule “R” 
he was enrolled in the commercial class for 
the normal nine months’ course. 


It was while he was in this training 
institute that he and Mike Harrity became 
acquainted. The latter, in his capacity as 
special placements officer, had been visiting 
the school regularly giving short addresses 
on the possibilities of employment and the 
facilities that the National Employment 
Service was able to offer. Along with the 
other students Pearcey Lane registered for 
employment, to be placed in a job, he 
hoped, when his course was finished. 4 

Because of his infirmity he was not 
expected to go to the National Employ-. 
ment Office for his counselling sessions. 
His re-interviews and counselling were done 
at the school by Mr. Harrity. 


*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Superin- 
tendent of Government Publications, Ottawa; price 
25 cents. 4 


Polio victim Pearcey Lane, 23, pictured on his first day on his first job. Others 
shown (left to right) are: A. G. Barnes, President, A. G. Barnes Construction Com- 
pany, the employer; M. J. Harrity, National Employment Service Special Placement 
Officer; and H. W. Squires, Nfld. Department of Health Rehabilitation Officer. 


As the time for the completion of 
Pearcey’s course drew near, Mr. Harrity 
undertook an extensive program of job 
solicitation on his behalf. Employers were 
asked to help out, to notify the NES office 
if through their business contacts they 
learned of a vacancy that he might be able 
to fill. 

It was through such a contact that Mr. 
Harrity learned that there was soon to be 
an opening at A. G. Barnes, Limited, one 
of St. John’s large contracting firms. Mr. 
Barnes was agreeable. Not only that, he 
proposed that Pearcey start with him right 
away, working mornings to get familiar 


with this particular type of work, and 
spending afternoons at the school until his 
course was finished. 

That was the program decided upon. 
Pearcey Lane completed his course and 
went on the job full time. It was another 
of the more than 45 special placements 
Mr. Harrity had made in the past six 
months. Some were older workers who 
needed special counselling, others were 
youths just coming into the labour market; 
but the majority were disabled persons like 
Pearcey Lane, who had to find the job 
which made use of his remaining abilities. 


Technical Counselling Helps Handicapped Cope with Housework 


The more than 10,000,000 handicapped 
women in the United States stand to bene- 
fit from technical counselling originating 
from the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation in New York, of which 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk is Director. 

A consultant in home-making, Mrs. Julia 
§. Judson, began the project in 1950. Since 
then, some 40 other similar centres have 
come into being in all parts of the United 
States. 


Part of the training that handicapped 
women get is in work simplification in the 
kitchen. The kitchen is planned for the 
sit-down worker—often the handicapped 
housewife gets around by wheelchair. Coun- 
ters are lower than average; the sink is 
low enough for her to wash dishes while 
she is sitting. 

Utensils are stored in open shelves and 
at lower than usual height, to eliminate the 
reaching necessary in most kitchens. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Sheltered Employment in Great Britain 


Remploy, British non-profit company set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act 1944, now has 90 factories, which employ more than 
6,000 persons, sited where the need to provide employment is greatest 


The Disabled Persons Employment Cor- 
poration (Remploy) was set up in Britain 
in March 1945 under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944 (L.G., 1947, p. 7). 
Its purpose was to permit disabled persons 
to secure and retain suitable employment 
alongside able-bodied workers and to pro- 
vide sheltered employment on a larger 
scale than would be possible through local 
and voluntary efforts alone. 

Established as a non-profit company and 
financed by the central Government, Rem- 
ploy now has 90 factories, employing more 
than 6,000 severely disabled workers, located 
in those places where the need to provide 
employment for the disabled is greatest. 

Since 1948 local authorities have been 
obliged to provide workshops for the blind 
under statutory schemes approved by the 
Government. At present there are about 
70 workshops providing training or employ- 
ment for more than 4,000 blind persons, 
one-third run directly by local authorities 
and the remainder by voluntary organiza- 
tions acting as their agents. 

Under the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
local authorities were empowered, but not 
obliged, to set up sheltered workshops for 
the disabled other than the blind. But 
little use has been made of these powers 
owing to restrictions on capital expendi- 
ture. 

At present there are about 40 workshops 
for sighted disabled (including those in 
village settlements for the tuberculous), 
most of them relatively small. The total 
for whom training or employment is pro- 
vided is about 800. 

As a government-sponsored concern, 
Remploy has looked to the central Govern- 
ment and to a smaller extent to local 
authorities and nationalized industries to 
provide it with some of its work through 
the placing of suitable contracts. 

Arrangements were made in 1950 under 
which some preference was given by pur- 
chasing departments to “priority suppliers”, 
a term which includes other sheltered work- 
shops and prisons as well as Remploy. In 
1956-57 the value of government contracts 
secured was nearly 30 per cent of Remploy’s 
total sales. 
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Efforts have been made to enter the 
export market and orders have been ob- 
tained from as far afield as New Zealand, 
Iraq, Canada and the Sudan. 


Remploy’s factories are sited where the 
need to provide employment for the dis- 
abled is greatest, not where the economic 
advantage is greatest. For production pur- 
poses, however, they have been formed 
into trade groups regardless of geography. 

The purpose of Remploy is to run its 
factories on commercial lines and reproduce 
closely the atmosphere of ordinary industry. 
Except where there are special medical 
reasons, all employees are expected to work 
a 44-hour week. 


The present wage structure is based on 
a standard Remploy rate for all trades, 
which is settled by negotiations with the 
trade unions concerned, and is roughly 75 
per cent of an average of all the different 
trade rates. Employees have a free hand 
regarding membership in trade unions and 
most of them have joined a trade union 
appropriate to their particular occupation. 


Works managers are encouraged to extend 
to officials of these trade unions the usual 
facilities for consultation, and there are 
shop stewards in each factory. Joint con- 
sultative committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of management and employees 
also exist for the discussion of such matters 
as production, factory conditions and wel- 
fare. 


In welfare matters Remploy aims to 
keep abreast of good industrial practice. 
It provides a canteen service in every fac- 
tory, encourages workers to run their own 
social clubs, and publishes a quarterly 
news-sheet, Remploy News. 


New Disabled Persons Act in U.K. 


Great Britain’s Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Act, 1958, received Royal Assent 
on July 7. The Act gives effect to those 
recommendations made by the Committee 
of Inquiry on the Rehabilitation, Training 
and Resettlement of Disabled Persons 
(L.G., June 1957, p. 702) concerning em- 
ployment and requiring legislation. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Canadian Federation of University Women 


Triennial Conference, attended by 400 delegates from all provinces, 
decides to increase value of scholarship awards. Manchester college 
surveys opportunities for qualified women engineers and technologists 


The triennial conference of the Canadian 
Federation of University Women held in 
Montreal, August 12-16, 1958, brought 
together some 400 delegates from all prov- 
inces. Although a considerable proportion 
were teachers there were many housewives, 
as well as lawyers, librarians, nurses, social 
workers, musicians, home economists, doc- 
tors, financiers and scientists. 

One of the primary aims of the Federa- 
tion is to foster a high standard of scholar- 
ship among women; in the past three years 
it has provided fellowships and special 
grants for advanced study amounting to 
$17,400. Because of the heightened cost of 
travel and living, the conference decided 
to increase the value of future awards. 

Problems of education had been a wide- 
spread subject of study in local clubs 
during the past three years. These had led 
to recommendations to educational authori- 
ties regarding standards and curriculum, 
teacher training, scholarships and bursaries, 
administration and finance. The Federation 
had also contributed to a study of the 
access of women to higher education done 
by the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women for the UNESCO. 

The conference reviewed activities directed 
to the improvement of the status of women, 
including approaches to governments on 


_ issues relating to women’s work, succession 


duties, penal reform and the appointment 
of women to public office. Groups within 
the Federation have assisted also in the 
promotion of public library services and 
have supported the creative arts in com- 
munities all across Canada. 


Women in Engineering 


A committee of enquiry appointed during 
the summer of 1957 under the auspices of 
the Manchester College of Science and 
Technology “to find out what opportunities 
exist for qualified women scientists and 
technologists in the engineering industry” 
recently published the report of its findings 
under the title Women in Engineering}. 

This is a subject that has been receiving 
a good deal of attention in Britain. The 
28th Annual Conference of Representatives 


1Published May 1958 under the auspices of the 


Manchester College of Science and Technology. 
20pp. Price 1/6. 
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of Unions catering for Women Workers, for 
example, passed a resolution pressing for 
equal educational opportunities for girls 
and boys in scientific and technical fields 
(L.G., July, p. 740). A number of U.K. 
publications on the subject have also 
appeared, one of the most recent being 
the British Federation of University Wom- 
en’s booklet entitled Opportunities for Girls 
and Women in Science and Technology?. 

The Manchester survey was confined to 
engineering firms in the Greater Manchester 
area. Of 196 firms initially selected, 73 
were finally included in the study, and of 
these, six employed qualified women engi- 
neers or technologists. Only four of the 
firms surveyed stated that they considered 
their type of work unsuitable for women. 

The results of the study show that 
wherever qualified women have been em- 
ployed they have proved satisfactory and as 
competent as men, but it was clear that 
“where there are sufficient men, the em- 
ployment of women engineers is, in general, 
unlikely to be seriously contemplated”. 
There was evidence of some change in 
attitude, however, even in traditional engi- 
neering firms. 


Women were more readily accepted and 
in considerable demand as technicians in 
drawing offices and laboratories but did not 
often rise above this level. 


The committee concluded that “provided 
they have the same initial qualifications, 
women can undertake the same training 
schemes as men with complete success... 
There is no insurmountable obstacle put in 
the way of a woman who has ability and 
determination.” 


2Published by the British Federation of University 
Women, Ltd., 17a Kings Road, London, S.W. 3, 
59 pp. Price 2s, 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
It studies the particular 


employment. 
problems of women workers and pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and 
makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Leading United States authority on labour questions reports on study 
of Industrial Disputes Investigation} Act, declares all employers in 
agreement with principle of thejAct,{ but Labour's reactions mixed 


After visiting Canada in the spring of 
1908 in order to study the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
Dr. Victor 8. Clark, described as “one of the 
leading authorities in the United States on 
labour and sociological questions,” in his 
report expressed the opinion that “so far as 
can be judged from the experience of a 
single year, the Act has accomplished the 
main purpose for which it was enacted, the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts in public 
service industries”. 

Dr. Clark’s report, a large part of which 
was published in full in the Labour Gazette 
for September 1908, said that the mediation 
of boards set up under the Act seemed to 
have been less successful in mining disputes 
than in railway negotiations. 

All employers, he said, agreed with the 
“principle” of the Act, though there was 
some dissatisfaction among them with the 
way it had been administered, Some 
employers, including some of the largest in 
Canada, were stated to be in favour of 
compulsory arbitration, and in favour of 
amending the Act to make board awards 
binding on both parties. 

This favouring of compulsory arbitration 
by the employers, however, seemed to be 
connected with a belief that the boards 
would be likely to lean towards the em- 
ployers’ side in their decisions. “In the 
New West,” the report said, “public 
sympathy is almost certain to be with the 
employees against a great corporation. 
Experience with these conditions makes 
managers favourable to any method of 
solving labour disputes that will throw 
them farther eastward, to more conservative 
centres.” 

Leaders of organized labour were inclined 
to be critical in their attitude towards the 
Act, Dr. Clark found. “But,” he also said, 
“those who have made a study of the 
subject are favourable to the law.” How- 
ever, later in his report he stated that 
“the leading organizations of railway 
employees opposed the law at the time of 
its passage, and still regard it with cold 
favour.” 

Miners had mixed feelings about the Act, 
according to the report; but on the whole 
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opinion among them seemed to be more 
hostile than favourable. 


On the other hand, Dr. Clark quoted the 
executive officers of the Dominion Trades 
and Labour Congress as giving “hearty 
endorsation to the principle of the bill’. 


Labour opposition to the Act was based 
on two grounds, Dr. Clark found: a general 
distrust of government intervention in 
labour disputes, arising from the feeling 
“that the intervening authority usually has 
a class bias against labour”; and a feeling 
that workers had a chance to “improve their 
conditions more through negotiations backed 
by sudden strikes than by negotiations 
backed by deferred strikes”. 


Dr. Clark’s opinion was that “application 
of the Act to industries should probably 
be limited—at least for some time to 
come—to strictly public service industries 
as defined by the Canadian statute. Less 
strain would be placed on the Act now 
did it not apply to metal mining.” 


Measures of importance to labour passed 
at the session of Parliament that ended on 
July 20, 1908, which were summarized in 
the Labour Gazette, included: 


The Government Annuities Act, which 
authorized the sale to any person living in 
Canada of an immediate or deferred 
annuity of not less than $50 and not more 
than $600 a year. 

An amendment to the Civil Service Act 
which brought the “Inside Service”—the 
staff employed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment at headquarters—under the control of 
two commissioners; and required admission 
to the service to be by competitive examina- 
tion, and promotion to be by merit. 


The repeal of Clause 415 of the Railway 
Act, under which a railway employee who 
caused injury to person or property through 
wilful or negligent violation of a rule of the 
company was liable to prosecution. The 
Criminal Code still held liable those found 
guilty of wilful omission or neglect of 
duty. The repeal of this clause of the 
Railway Act was stated to be due to the 
representations that had been made by the 
associated railway brotherhoods during the 
session. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected three applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received nine applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, helpers, ware- 
housemen and mechanics employed by 
C. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 880). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics and 
warehousemen employed by Leamington 
Transport (Western) Limited, operating in 
and out of the cities of Winnipeg, Man., 
Windsor and London, Ont., and the town 
of Leamington, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in its Data 
Centre at Montreal (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 

4. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, warehousemen, and 
helpers employed by Dew Moving and 
Warehousing Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 880). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Independent, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Seaway 
Forwarding Agencies Limited at the Port 
of Sarnia, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 
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6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of terminals of the company in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 

7. Chalk River Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local No. 1569 (CLC), on behalf of 
a unit of draftsmen employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River, 
Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Nordair Mechanics’ Association, Ind., 
applicant, Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que., 
respondent, and International Association 
of Machinists, intervener. The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board, in which only 
the name of the applicant was on the 
ballot (L.G., July, p. 753). 

2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company Limited, Kingston, Ont., respond- 
ent. The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 

3. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, applicant, Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, Port Hope, 
Ont., respondent, and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local Union 


This section covers I Sabetbeten under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
services of the Minister of 


istrative 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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13173, intervener. The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant 
had no members in good standing within 
the meaning of the provisions of Section 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure, having 
regard to the provisions of the constitution 
of the applicant union (L.G., July, p. 755). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Lim- 
ited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., operating ferries 
between Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
NS. (Investigating Officer: 'D. T. Coch- 
rane). 

3. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees of T'ransport Hull Métropolitain 
Limitée, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
B. H. Hardie and J. C. Baril). 

4, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees of Hull City Transport Limited, 
Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: B. H. 
Hardie and J. C. Baril). 


5. Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1574 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1575 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of Can-Met Explorations Lim- 
ited, Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

7. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a 
unit of garage mechanics employed by 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, Local 28, 
on behalf of restaurant employees em- 
ployed by the Canada Railway News Com- 
pany Limited at the Great Northern 
Station, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, aboard vessels operat- 
ing in the Western Arctic (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certificatian Withdrawn 


International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, applicant, and Poole 
Construction Company Limited, White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, respondent (L.G., 
July, p. 755). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Telegraphs (motor 
messengers) and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Division 43 (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian National Telegraphs (micro- 
wave attendants) and Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, Division 48 (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Minshull Storage and Van Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division) Lindsay, and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

5. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


7. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, Van- 
couver (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 882). 

2. Marine |ndustries Limited, Montreal; 
The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Mont- 
real; Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. 
Limited, Toronto; Russell Construction 
Limited, Toronto; and McNamara Con- 
struction Co. Limited, Toronto, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
p. 882). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (dining, cafe and buffet car em- 
ployees) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (L.G., Aug., p. 883) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment 
of Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, J. W. Long, QC, Montreal, 
and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 


respectively. (No conciliation officer prev- 
iously appointed). 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certificates given under 
the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force 
and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of 
such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 

. the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints refered to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and a total of three officers resident in 
Fredericton, Halifax and St.John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s and Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (St. John’s) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 883). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Owen Sound, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 756).. The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (L.G., July, p. 756). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 
756). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

5. Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, Midland Railway of 
Manitoba, Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(non-operating employees) and the joint 
negotiating committee representing a num- 
ber of railway labour organizations (L.G., 
April, p. 391). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

6. Canadian National 
Bluenose—Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., July, p. 756). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

7. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., March, p. 271). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Railways (MV 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (M.V. 
Bluenose—Yarmoutb-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 

2. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association. No conciliation officer 
previously appointed. (L.G., Aug., p. 889). 

3. Deluxe Transportation Limited and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., June, p. 631). 

4. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife 
Transportation Company Limited, Edmon- 
ton, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
May, p. 496). 


Administrator Appointed Following Strike 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coastal Steamship Serv- 
ice) and Canadian National Steamship 
Company Limited and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Aug., p. 883). Stoppage of 
work occurred May 16, 1958. E. G. Taylor 
appointed Industrial Inquiry Commission, 
May 27. R. K. Smith, QC appointed 
administrator July 25; steamship service 
resumed July 27 pending settlement of 
dispute. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Sery- 
ice) and Canadian National Railways 
(Pacific Coast Service) and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Aug., p. 883). Stoppage 
of work occurred June 24, 1958. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed administrator July 
25; steamship service resumed July 27 
pending settlement of dispute. 


Lithographers Leaving AFL-CIO because Organizing Drive Restricted 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of America announced last month that it was leaving 
the AFL-CIO. It is the first international union to secede voluntarily from the federation 
since the merger of the country’s two central labour bodies in December 1955. 

Emergency meetings were scheduled this month and in October to plan the 36,000- 


member union’s future course. 


The Lithographers charge they have been restricted by the AFL-CIO from organizing 


lithographic workers in plants represented by other unions. At its 1957 annual convention 
the union announced it would begin a drive to organize all lithographers whether or not 
such a move had the approval of the AFL-CIO, the reasoning being that lithographic 
departments were going into plants where the employees, represented by other unions, 
were not getting wages comparable to those paid to its members. 

Jurisdictional disputes led the union to leave the former AFL in 1946 after the 
vedere supported the Pressmen’s Union in a dispute. The next year it joined 

e ; 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited 


and 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
|Jndustrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association Limited, St. John’s, and the 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union, St. 
John’s, was composed of Prof. M. O. 
Morgan, chairman; Capt. M. G. Dalton, 
nominee of the employers; Lawrence J. 
Daly, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board began 
July 2, 1958. At the meetings of the Board 
the Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited was represented by: 

A. H. Crosby, Murray Agencies and 
Transport Company Limited; J. E. Hickey, 
Furness Withy and Company Limited; 
G. Bussey, Harvey and Company Limited; 
R. Clancy, Blue Peter Steamships Limited; 
D. C. Hunt, Counsel for the Association. 

The Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
was represented by: 

W. F. Breen, president; W. F. Atkinson, 
recording secretary; J. Power, financial 
secretary; J. Squires, delegate. 

Following the preliminary meetings held 
separately with each party to the dispute, 
an attempt was made by the Board to 
effect conciliation between the parties 
through joint meetings. The employers’ 
association presented two additional alter- 
native proposals which the union executive 
considered unacceptable to its membership. 
The Board then heard the enlightening 
submissions submitted by both parties and 
made a final attempt to bring the parties 
to reach an agreement. 

The Board regretfully reports that it was 
unsuccessful in its efforts to bring the two 
parties to an agreement. It therefore gives 
an analysis of the situation that surrounds 
this dispute and submits its recommenda- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Board, 
are in the best interests of both parties 
and of the Port of St. John’s. It is con- 
sidered that these recommendations may 
after careful consideration by both parties, 
in the light of all the circumstances, lead 
to the signing of an agreement. 

The sources of the current deadlock 
between the two parties to the dispute 
lie deep in the history of waterfront activi- 
ties in St. John’s. The present impasse, as 
the conciliation officer reported, expresses, 


in concentrated form, the years of dis- 
satisfaction in the relationships of the 
parties. The Longshoremen’s Protective 
Union is one of the oldest labour organiza- 
tions in Newfoundland. In 1911 it was 
registered under the Trade Union Act and 
has remained an independent union with- 
out any affiliation whatsoever. The em- 
ployers’ association is an association of the 
principal importing and exporting firms in 
St. John’s, each of whom is in competition 
with the others. The main purpose of 
their associating is to represent and protect 
the interests of importers and exporters in 
their dealings with organized longshore 
labour. The first collective agreement was 
concluded between the lLongshoremen’s 
Protective Union and the Newfoundland 
Employers’ Association Limited on Decem- 
ber 29, 1939, after Government intervention 
and a Government undertaking to set up 
a committee of investigation to inquire into 
rates of pay and conditions and rules under 
which work was performed. This com- 
mittee was set up and reported in 1940. In 
1942 a trade dispute board was established 
under the defence regulations to settle 
matters at issue between the two parties. 
The legally binding terms of the report 
of this trade dispute board, which with few 
modifications later agreements have fol- 
lowed, are regarded by the union almost 
as sacrosanct. The basic issues before the 
present Board, rates of pay in return for 
removal of what are considered restrictive 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (St. John’s) 
and the Newfoundland Employers’ Asso- 
ciation Limited, St. John’s. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Prof. M. O. Morgan, St. John’s, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Capt. M. G. Dalton and Lawrence J. Daly, 
both of St. John’s, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 

rovisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Prenites Investigation Act constitutes the 


report of the Board, was submitted by 
the chairman and Capt. Dalton. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Daly. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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practices, were raised before both the 
committee of investigation and the trade 
dispute board. In 1948 a general strike 
resulted from the employers’ refusal to 
meet the union wage demands. Since 1953 
bargaining between the parties has become 
increasingly difficult and open conflict 
narrowly averted. In 1956 an agreement 
signed by the negotiating committee was 
repudiated by the union membership, 
resulting in the resignation of a majority 
of the union executive officers including the 
president. During the recent negotiations 
before the conciliation officer, compromise 
proposals were accepted by the representa- 
tives of both parties as a basis of settle- 
ment, but they were rejected by the union 
membership by a secret ballot. The later 
alternative proposals of each party were 
unsatisfactory to the other. 

The issues in the dispute between the 
parties before the Board are time and 
one half the day rate for the early night 
period and the removal of or decrease in 
what are regarded as restrictive practices. 
The union representatives considered that 
the union members are adamant in their 
demands for time and one half the day 
rate for the early night period. The repre- 
sentatives of the association were firm in 


their stand that they could not consider 
an increase in their wage costs unless 
restrictions on mechanical equipment were 
removed, the size of the gangs reduced 
and the sling loads increased. For the 
immediate award of time and one half 
the day rate for the night period the em- 
ployers’ association offered alternate pro- 
posals. 

1. (a) For ships over 500 tons net: a 

basic gang would be employed of 26 

men. The sling load would be 1,500 

Ibs. Free and unrestricted use of 

mechanical equipment. 

(b) For ships under 500 tons net: a 

basic gang of 18 men. Sling load would 

be 1,100 lbs. Free and unrestricted 
use of mechanical equipment. 
OR 
. Rates of pay and conditions of work 
applying in the port of Halifax, Nova 

Scotia. 

For the progressive receipt by the union 
of time and one half for night work through 
a three-year agreement the employers’ 
association offered two alternative pro- 
posals. 

1. If given free and unrestricted use of 
mechanical equipment: 

Ships over 500 tons net: 


bo 


Gang Sling Load Daily Rate Night Rate 
1957 -. sca v aaa eiedwire!s a 32 1,200 1.80 2.00 
LOBB J. ocean nah vitae eee 30 1,300 1.80 2.25 
LODD cru wn eraustarennl ee iecate ta 28 1,400 1.80 2.50 
TOGO... ste ee eee ee 26 1,500 1.80 2.70 
Ships under 500 tons net and CNR Coastal Boats: 
ODT vetets sid conte thet ae 21 800 1.80 2.00 
OBS». sesecte his etn hod nts dita tee 20 900 1.80 2.25 
TODD "uno ceive ea tee amrete nn 19 1,000 1.80 2.50 
LOGO ‘SvIRk. AR Eee acts site 18 1,100 1.80 2.70 


Nore: Paper Operations would not be included in above. 


2. A three-year agreement embodying 
the Halifax Agreement in its entirety ex- 
cept for number of men in gangs, sling 


loads and wage rate which would be as 
set out below: 


32 1,200 1.80 2.00 

28 1,450 1.84++ .08* 2.29+-.08* 
25 1,700 1.88-+-.16 2.58+-.16 
21 2,000 1.92+-.23 2.88+-.23 


*The $1.84 daily rate and the $2.29 night rate would be paid direct to the men, the 


.08 would be paid into a jointly-controlled welfare fund. 


The union executive’s proposal in return 
for time and one half the day rate for 
handling general cargo between the hours 
of 7 p.m. and 8 a.m. was: 

1. In discharging or loading vessels not 
in excess of 500 tons net, the weight 
of the sling load shall not exceed 
800 lbs. for a basic gang of 21 men. 
Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment shall be permitted. 
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2. In discharging or loading vessels in 
excess of 500 tons net, the weight of 
the sling load shall not exceed 1,200 
lbs. for a basic gang of 30 men. Free 
and unrestricted use of mechanical 
equipment shall be permitted. 

The union representatives supported 
their claim by contending that time and 
one half the day rate for night work is 
tending to become the prevalent pattern 


in industry. In support of the practices 
which the employers regard as restrictive 
they emphasized the complicated nature 
of the work of unloading and loading 
general cargo in St. John’s under existing 
conditions. These complications stem from 
the variety and kind of cargo, the wharf 
facilities, particular local methods, the in- 
herent need for restrictions, condition and 
layout of sheds and the nature of the 
shedding operations as compared with 
shedding operations in other ports. These 
complications weaken the effect of com- 
parisons between St. John’s and other ports 
where waterfront conditions and problems 
are dissimilar. Recognizing the difficulty 
of generalizations when dealing with dif- 
ferent employers with different premises, 
the union representatives contended that 
the premises in the main are inefficient and 
contribute to the uneconomic handling of 
cargo; that mechanical equipment would 
be unusable in sheds other than the Furness 
Withy sheds. Even limited use in these 
other sheds would lead to confusion. Among 


TotalGang Hold 


WOULECHI Sete os feist oe « 14 6 
Prabifaxs ote. ee er Ma ee 20 8* 
Corner (Brooks .<hisiadigwsdee 20 6 
St. John’s—double ......... 32 8 
=—SINGIE ys sists ce is:ate 21 6 


the reasons necessitating present size of 
gangs are conditions of sheds with unavoid- 
able blocking of alley ways, nature of 
cargo with several types of articles for 
several consignees often in the sling loads, 
requiring different places in the shed. The 
union representatives stressed that they 
were not opposed to use of mechanical 
equipment but that the waterfront is not 
ready for it as planned by the employers. 

The employers’ association representa- 
tives stated their ready willingness to accede 
to the union request for time and one 
half the day rate for night work, if suit- 
able changes in limitations on (a) the num- 
ber of men employed in the discharge of 
cargo (b) the weight of the sling load and 
(c) the use of mechanical equipment. They 
argued that in all their offers except one 
the changes in limitations requested were 
less favourable than in the ports of Halifax, 
Montreal and Corner Brook where the use 
of mechanical equipment is unrestricted 
and the size of the gangs and the weight 
of the sling loads are: 


Deck Skids ShoreGang Sling Load 
3 4 1,500 
3 9 2,000 
3 10 1,500-2,200 
4 + 16 5200 
4 2 9 800 


*Reduced to 6 in handling 1,200 lbs. of cargo. 


The employers’ representatives expressed 
alarm at the evident decreases in tonnage 
being handled in the port of St. John’s as 
a result of the diversion of imports to other 
ports in Newfoundland, especially Port 
aux Basques. They feel the whole future 
of St. John’s as a distributing centre and 
as a seaport is at stake. They are also 
alarmed by the high costs of handling 
cargo in St. John’s in view of the com- 
petitive summer freight rates of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. These high costs, 
they contended, are a major factor in 
the decline of tonnage of imports coming 
into St. John’s. They cited the withdrawal 
from the trade in 1956 of the Constantine 
Service because of the high and uneconomic 
operating costs, after building up to full 
cargoes and using British ships. Another 
company took one ship from the trade and 
may be forced to withdraw another. In 
brief, the main contention of the employers’ 
representatives was that the shipping com- 
panies face a financial crisis in their opera- 
tions in St. John’s. They maintain that in 
the interest of all concerned and of the 
port, mechanical equipment must be freely 
available for use as considered feasible, so 
that employers will have incentives to im- 
prove the efficiency of their premises; 
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increase in sling loads is essential and 
reduction in gangs mandatory. 


Time and One Half 

The Board accepts the logic of the union 
argument that time and one half the day 
rate for night work is increasingly becom- 
ing the pattern in industry. It is paid 
at Halifax for similar work and at Montreal 
for deepsea longshoring. But increases in 
wages are so inextricably tied with condi- 
tions and practices of work that they can 
scarcely be separated. The demand under 
these conditions cannot be considered in 
isolation or on any theoretical basis but 
against the traditional background of work- 
ing practices. Both parties agreed that 
these practices are basic bargaining weapons. 


Use of Mechanical Equipment 

Free and unrestricted use of mechanical 
equipment is permitted in the three ports 
referred to the Board for comparative 
purposes; Halifax, Montreal and Corner 
Brook. The union representatives affirmed 
their agreement in principle with the use 
of mechanical equipment but queried its 
applicability in sheds other than the Furness 
Withy under existing conditions. As its 
applicability or feasibility is primarily the 
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responsibility of the employers, the Board 
is of the opinion that free and unrestricted 
use should be permitted. 

Size of Gangs 

The union regards the existing sizes of 
gangs and weights of sling loads as funda- 
mental conditions of work based on long 
experience and existing local conditions and 
are subject at best only to moderate change. 
Their basic fear underlying any changes 
in these working conditions appears to be 
unemployment of its members. 

Traditionally a single gang working a 
steamer hatch must consist of at least 21 
men exclusive of the assorter and the fore- 
man. The number of men working at a 
hatch cannot be increased without “doubling 
up”, that is, using a double gang of 32 
men exclusive of assorter and foreman. 
The Board shares the view of the com- 
mittee of investigation of 1940 that “the 
rigidity of existing rules prevents adjust- 
ments in the number of men working at 
a hatch according to the size of the steamer 
or the particular job in hand, in the manner 
possible under union rules in other North 
Atlantic ports, like Halifax. We are satisfied 
that work could frequently be done effi- 
ciently and safely with fewer men even 
with existing facilities and that rules 
regarding the size of gangs are more restric- 
tive here than elsewhere.” The Board is 
convinced that the size of the gangs can 
and should be reduced especially in the 
case of the double gang where the extra 
man on deck, not used in other ports, 
appears unnecessary and other reductions 
are feasible. The report of the trade dis- 
pute board of 1942 which the Union regards 
as establishing the charter of working con- 
ditions along the St. John’s waterfront 
expressed no view on this point. Since no 
evidence was produced to indicate the dis- 
satisfaction of employers with existing 
gangs, it simply followed the current prac- 
tice. 

In expressing this general view, the Board 
is cognizant of the relationship between 
the conditions of the premises and the size 
of gangs required to work the hatch, sort 
out the cargo and perform the other func- 
tions required of the longshoremen. Con- 
ditions of premises leading to inefficiency 
of work attribute to the relatively low 
productivity of longshore labour in St. 
John’s and the relatively higher labour 
costs of handling cargo, as well as the size 
of the gangs. In short, the increased costs 
of handling cargo in St. John’s cannot, in 
the opinion of the Board, be attributed 
solely to union practices regarding size of 
gangs. It is questionable whether in actual 
practice under existing conditions the size 
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of the gang, where the double gang is now 
used, can be reduced at certain premises 
below 28 without further loss of produc- 
tivity. But the employers should be able 
to reduce gangs as conditions warrant and 
improvements are made. 


Weight of Sling Load 

The weight of a sling load for a single 
gang was increased from 500 to 800 lbs. 
and for a double gang from 1,000 to 1,200 
Ibs. in 1942 by the trade dispute board 
and has been unchanged since that date. 
That board based its decision on what it 
considered fair under all circumstances, 
especially the facilities of the port and, 
apparently, on the predominant practices 
of the port of Liverpool. The union objec- 
tions to changes in weight of sling loads 
are fear of increased unemployment, fear 
of men being overworked under pressure 
and the inadequacy of existing premises 
which would lead to confusion for which 
the union would be blamed. The Board, 
cognizant of the fact that substantial 
changes in sling loads would necessitate 
improvements in working conditions and 
organization at most premises, is of the 
opinion that the weight of the sling loads 
could be increased without physical hard- 
ship to the men and with increased effi- 
ciency and more rapid despatch of ships. 
The consequences to smooth operations are 
the responsibility of the employers. 


Recommendations 


The Board is very conscious of the rela- 
tionship between tranquil and efficient long- 
shore operation to the future of St. John’s 
as a distributing centre and a seaport, 
especially in view of the proposed new 
harbour development. The issues with their 
implications and social ramifications are of 
vital importance to the whole community 
as well as to the parties involved in the 
dispute. The Board is convinced that in 
the relatively near future the port of St. 
John’s must approach the working condi- 
tions of the port of Halifax, if it is to 
maintain its economic importance. The 
confidential information placed before the 
Board indicates the financial crisis facing 
the shipping companies and the need for 
more economic handling of cargo and 
quicker despatch of ships. The reduction 
or elimination of certain working practices 
will reduce costs and enable employers to 
be free to embark upon the improvements 
in facilities and working conditions, which 
are equally, if not more, essential to reduce 
costs of unloading and loading. On the 
other hand it is not reasonable in view of 
historic and present conditions to expect 
the union to abandon overnight their 


cherished and long-established working prin- 
ciples and habits. Changes must in the 
opinion of the Board, be phased in. 


The logic of the arguments presented to 
the Board as well as the logic of all the 
circumstances surrounding this dispute have 
led the Board to recommend the following: 


1. Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

. The signing of a three-year agreement 
embodying the Halifax Agreement in 
its entirety except for the number of 
men in gangs, sling loads and wage 
rates as set out below: 


to 


Year Gang Sling Load Daily Rate Night Rate 
LOGS Cit ease oe 28 1,450 1.84-++.08* 2.76+-.08 
or or 
1.92 2.84 
WUOO Deer eae oes aes 25 1,700 1.88+.16 2.82+.16 
or or 
2.04 2.96 
TOG ase Ret aeeth dy shies Stra 21 2,000 1.92¢-+.23 2.88+ .23 
or or 
2.15 3.11 


*NoTe 1. Under the Halifax Agreement the $1.84 daily rate is paid directly to the 
men and the .08¢ is paid into a jointly-controlled welfare fund. As there is no welfare fund 


at present in St. 


John’s, the Board leaves it open to mutual agreement whether the Halifax 


practice will be followed or the $1.92 be paid directly to the men. The same applies to the 


night rate payments. 


{Note 2. The current Halifax day rate is $1.92 plus 23 cents paid into the welfare fund. 


The Board is aware of the heavy burden 
imposed upon the employers by the initia- 
tion under existing conditions of the Halifax 
Agreement but it is a burden which, as they 
have indicated by their proposals, they 
are prepared to undertake. 

Mr. Daly, nominee of the bargaining 
agent, though agreeing with the body of the 
report, feels he cannot support the recom- 
mendations providing for a_ three-year 
agreement. He proposes to submit a 
minority report. 


(Sgd.) M. O. Morean, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) M. G. Darton, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The immediate cause of the dispute was 
the failure of the employers and the union 
to negotiate a renewal of the collective 
agreement which expired on April 30, 1958, 


Year Gang 

ODS ate peo eyat iets Oe wars 28 men 
OO TE eis wars «Sold «attest: 25 men 
UB GO Siring sescG' sin ks 21 men 


I would agree with a “phasing in” of 
reduced gangs if this was to be negotiated 
between the parties, in the light of all the 
other circumstances, existing and antici- 
pated. But, in view of changing conditions 
along the St. John’s waterfront and par- 
ticularly in view of the harbour develop- 
ment project now in the early stages of 
implementation, I do not think it right 
that the Board should make recommenda- 
tions which, if accepted, would bind the 
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an agreement governing the wages and 
working conditions of some 900 longshore- 
men in the port of St. John’s. 

The basic points at issue are: the union 
is requesting the payment of time and one- 
half for early night and late night periods; 
the Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited is countering with a demand for 
changes in the gang system, an increase 
in the slingload, and the free and unres- 
tricted use of mechanical equipment in 
return for granting the increased wage 
asked for these night periods. 

While agreeing with the body of the 
report filed in this matter by the majority 
the Board (the chairman and Capt. Dal- 
ton), I find myself unable to accept or 
agree with their recommendations. [n addi- 
tion to recommending the free and unres- 
tricted use of mechanical equipment (with 
which I agree), they recommend imple- 
mentation of the Halifax Agreement, to 
be “phased in” over a three year period 
as follows: 


Slingload Day Rate Night Rate 
1,450 lbs. $1.92 $2.84 
1,700 lbs. $2.04 $2.96 
2,000 lbs. $2.15 $3.11 


employers and the union to a three-year 


scheme of reorganization at this time. In 
my opinion, the parties should be free 
to negotiate yearly while harbour develop- 
ment plans are progressing. As circum- 
stances along the waterfront alter and as 
new operating patterns become established 
and defined, both sides will be in a better 
position to evaluate the effects of these. 
changing conditions and to work out an 
agreement accordingly. For these reasons, 
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I do not think it feasible now for the 
Board to make recommendations of such a 
nature, with implications extending so far 
into the future. 

As an alternative to the recommendations 
of my colleagues on the Board, I would 
submit the following recommendations 
which I sincerely believe could be used to 
effect an immediate settlement of the 
dispute, enabling the parties to conclude 
@ one-year agreement and leaving them 
free to review the circumstances existing 
longshore a year hence. 


My recommendations are as follows: 


1. Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

2. For ships over 500 tons: a gang of 28 
men, a Slingload of 1,350 lbs., an hourly 
rate of pay of $1.80 for day work and $2.70 
per hour for early and late night work. 

3. For ships under 500 tons and all 
C.N.R. vessels (except Random and vessels 
of her type): a gang of 21 men, a slingload 
of 950 lbs., an hourly rate of $1.80 for 
day work and $2.70 per hour for early and 
late night work. 

(Sgd.) L. DALey, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Owen Sound Transportation Company, Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. S. Lane of Picton, The Honour- 
able Walter E. Harris of Markdale, and 
Hary Simon of Toronto, has met the parties 
at the City of Toronto on Friday, June 13, 
1958. 

The parties were represented as follows: 
For the Employer— 

Ivor Wagner, President, 
W. W. Barnard, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 
For the Union— 
McLaughlin, Representative, 
Alfred Bennett, 
Ray Doucet. 

The case on behalf of the union was con- 
ducted by Mr. McLaughlin and on behalf 
of the company by Mr. Wagner. 

The issues referred to this Board are as 
follows: reduction of work week to 40 hours, 
wage increase, contract setting a basic man- 
ning scale for ships, a request for eight 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and the Owen Sound 
Transportation Company Limited, Owen 
mgnnd, jo ae 

e Board was under the chairmanshi 
of Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., ‘lip 
} was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
j members, the Hon. Walter E. Harris, Q.C, 
Markdale, Ont., and Harold Simon, 
Toronto, nominees of the Company and 
Union respectively. 
" The text of the report is reproduced 
ere, 
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statutory holidays and premium pay for 
time worked on them, unrestricted vacation 
pay, request for unbroken meal hour, request 
for meal and room allowance ashore, loss of 
personal belongings and a contract for com- 
pensation therefor. These issues were 
thoroughly canvassed by the union in their 
brief, and were met individually by the 
company’s presentation. All have a cost 
impact upon the company’s operations and, 
therefore, must be termed as monetary. 

The union took the position, basically, 
that this company was so far behind the 
position of seamen operating on the Great 
Lakes in their wages and in their general 
conditions of work that a comparison was 
not really possible. They took the position 
that even to compare them against the 
present situation of the general lake car- 
riers under Canadian registry before the last 
negotiations was almost impossible due to 
the great discrepancy, but if there is any 
improvement to the employees of the regu- 
lar lake carriers after the current negotia- 
tions, which incidentally now has been 
reported, the situation would only be that 
much worse. The union took the position 
that it was not open to the company at this 
stage to say that they could not meet pre-- 
vailing conditions, because there was no 
responsibility upon the employees to sub- 
sidize the operation of this company by 
accepting low wages and unreasonable work- 
ing conditions. 

The company, of course, took the position 
that their operation was not at all compar- 
able to the general lake carriers, that the 
employees of these ships were in no wise — 
competing with the lake carriers and that 


any wage increase or cost which would add 
to the labour cost would undoubtedly force 
this company to cease its operations. They 
felt, therefore, that they were in no position 
now to make any real concession on any of 
the issues before the Board because of this 
serious situation. In effect, they state, this 
company is not able to pay the increases 
asked or, for that matter, any substantial 
increases at this time and remain operative. 

In the light of this situation, therefore, it 
becomes necessary for our Board to consider 
the economic situation as it applies to this 
company and to its employees. The com- 
pany filed with the Board its financial state- 
ment, and the statement is a matter of 
substantial interest to us at this time. There 
is no doubt, in the first place, that this 
company is not insolvent, but it is also true 
that there is a substantial bond indebtedness 
running in excess of half a million dollars 
which must be met. It is significant that 
this bond indebtedness is a result of steam- 
ship purchases or new building of ships 
which took place in 1946 and 1950. These 
ships cost somewhat over a million dollars 
to construct. In addition, there is an older 
ship which is carried at a value of some 
$78,000.00. Consequently, without going into 
particulars of the assets of the company, we 
are dealing here with an operation involving 
substantially over a million dollars which, 
according to the financial statement of the 
company, produces only a net profit of 
fifteen thousand odd dollars. The break- 
down of this statement, which showed the 
operational position of the three ships as it 
applied to the various runs, seemed impor- 
tant to us. The ferry ship, which is on the 
Manitoulin run continuously, showed a 
profit in its operation according to the oper- 
ating statement of $139,563.61, whereas the 
other two ships which are basically on the 
Sault Ste. Marie and North Channel run 
showed operating deficits of $15,723.82 and 
$42,768.73. Added to this, the shed opera- 
tion which must, of course, be carried in the 
general operation showed a loss of $2,847.08, 
leaving a net position on operations of 
somewhat better than $95,000.00. It is 
important in this connection to remember 
that this net position includes the subsidy 
which is paid to have this North Channel 
run caried on of $100,000.00, and it is also 
significant as we have stated that this is 
only an operating statement and does not 
carry in its account the general statement of 
the company which reduces this operating 
surplus to a net surplus, when all 
charges necessarily made are considered, of 
$15,141.19. Of course, here again we must re- 
member the depreciation claim of $80,495.51, 


which appears to be rather large but which 
is in that amount by reason of the retire- 
ment of the bond issue. In addition, this 
statement does not reflect the possible 
impact of the new bridge at Mackinaw 
which could be very serious. We under- 
stand, although this was not a matter of 
evidence but merely conjecture on the hear- 
ing, that business this year is not as good as 
formerly. It will, therefore, be seen that 
this company with a substantial fixed 
liability would have very considerable diffi- 
culty in meeting a generally increased wage 
bill, but by the same token the employees 
are not responsible to see that the capital 
replacements of the company are paid at 
their expense out of operations. If we write 
off this whole depreciation, it would not be 
proper, but even if we do not we end up 
with a profit statement which would be 
substantially under $100,000.00 and that 
certainly is not a particularly healthy posi- 
tion for any company’s operation with the 
investment that is present here. We, there- 
fore, have in assessing the situation to bear 
in mind this company’s difficulties in main- 
taining this operation, and at the same time 
we must remember the effect upon its 
employees if it should be found that the 
cost involved in the payment of its help 
should force the operation to come to a 
stop. I think it is necessary for us to con- 
sider, too, the report of another board of 
conciliation which was dealing with the 
Lake Carriers’ Association to which we have- 
refered above. It’s true that a settlement. 
has not been reached on the basis of this 
report, and to that extent it is not setting: 
out a situation which defines the working 
conditions, and it may be that as a result 
of the negotiations had on the basis of this. 
report that something different will evolve 
than is set out in it. At the same time, we 
must remember that it is not likely that 
anything less than this report will be agreed 
upon. 

We think that it is important insofar as 
the 40 hour week is concerned in particular. 
The week worked here is on the basis of a 
56 hour week as is the case in the other 
lake cariers, The financial situation of this 
company and the general lake carriers was 
completely different. The lake carriers find 
themselves in prospective difficulty but not 
immediate difficulty as is the case with 
this company. After considering this issue, 
we do not see how it is possible for this 
company to reduce its scheduled hours. 
The comparables of the lake carriers’ Associ- 
ation have not reduced their hours by 
agreement as yet and there is no recom- 
mendation so far as we know that it be 
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so reduced, although there has been a recom- 
mendation for special monetary provisions 
to somewhat alleviate the long hours 
worked. We, therefore, do not feel, in 
spite of the fact that we recognize that sea- 
men do work extra long hours as compared 
to industry and that seamen on the Great 
Lakes work longer than do seamen in some 
other parts of the world, that we can at 
this stage make a recomendation reducing 
the hours as requested. We do not feel that 
we can add to the costs of operation of 
this company any sum which would con- 
template payment for hours worked over 
forty, even though that payment be post- 
poned to the end of the navigation season. 
It still remains a matter of cost which this 
company can ill afford to pay. This is 
a majority recommendation of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Harris. Mr. Simon would 
dissent. He feels that, as set out in the 
union’s brief, seamen in some other British 
Commonwealth countries are on a five day 
week as they are in the United States and 
that it is a must that the work week be 
reduced to a forty hour, five day week 
based upon the New Zealand formula. This 
New Zealand formula contemplates that at 
the end of the navigation season each 
employee would be paid in a lump sum the 
accumulated amount which would be owing 
to him for hours worked over and above 
the forty hour week during the term of his 
employment. 

This Board proposes to deal next with the 
manning scale. The majority of the Board, 
after hearing the representations of both 
parties, do not feel that the manning scale 
case was made out here by the union. This, 
in our opinion, is a demand which, while it 
may be justified in the general lake carrier 
trade, is a demand which does not particu- 
larly affect this company. There was no 
evidence brought before us that these 
ships were undermanned and we feel that 
there is no reason for us here to add to the 
operative costs of setting up a special man- 
ning scale for this operation. Mr. Simon 
dissents and would feel that there should be 
a manning scale set as requested in the 
union demands. 

The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of personal belongings. The 
demand was for an artificial amount which 
it was felt was more than any of the 
unlicensed personnel would have on board 
ship at the time of any possible disaster, 
and while the company was not averse to 
guaranteeing to the employee his loss, they 
did not feel that they could make a blanket 
guarantee which under certain circum- 
stances would be only a premium payment. 
The Board unanimously have felt that we 
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should recomend that employees should be 
required to register their belongings when 
going on board ship and that the company 
should guarantee the employee against loss 
of those articles in case of marine disaster. 

The next issue is that of room and meal 
allowance. The Board here, after hearing 
the position of the parties, have felt that 
the meal allowance here was inadequate. 
The old allowance was 75¢ per meal and 
$3.00 per room. We feel that this should 
be increased to $1.00 per meal and $4.00 per 
room. This should not be a serious item 
from this company’s standpoint because of 
the particular operation, but we feel that 
they should be made on this basis in spite 
of the extra cost involved. 


The next issue is vacation pay. The 
union here asks for unrestricted vacation 
pay, and the union has asked that any 
employee who is discharged for cause during 
the navigation season shall be paid. They 
have asked for the deletion, in fact, of 
Section (c) of Clause 8 on Vacation Pay, 
and the basic reason is that they take the 
position that anyone who is discharged 
during the season should be entitled to his 
vacation pay which he has earned during the 
part of the year that he has been in the 
employ of the company. The request here 
has substantial merit because vacation pay 
is not something that is given to an em- 
ployee, it is something which he earns. The 
Board, therefore, feel that we must recom- 
mend to the company that in this instance 
they should write in a clause which would 
allow an employee discharged during the 
season pay for the portion of his vacation 
pay which he has earned during the 
term or part of the year that he has worked 
for the company. To cut him off on the 
basis of discharge on any ground leads to 
capricious exercise of authority and even 
though the situation may justify a particular 
discharge it does seem unfair that a man 
loses something by it that he may already 
have earned. This recommendation, there- 
fore, is unanimous. 

The Board after considering the issue of 
statutory holidays do not feel that we can 
make a recommendation on this which 
could be worked out. If we made any 
recommendation dealing with this matter, 
it becomes a straight question of pay, and 
while we recognize that statutory holidays 
are in principle a guarantee given the 
employee against an enforced layoff, that 
cannot take place here because under no 
circumstances can these ships stop in their 
scheduled runs to observe the holiday and, 
therefore, the employee is not laid off. He, 


therefore, has his opportunity to earn and 


in fact does earn his regular wage. We 
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would feel differently about this were it 
possible for the company to take alternative 
days off and give the men time, then if 
they had to work them they should be 
forced to give extra pay, but that is not 
a possible solution and if we made a recom- 
mendation as requested it would become 
one of penalty or one of automatic wage 
increase, which is not too obvious to the 
employees. The majority of the Board, 
therefore, feel that we cannot at this stage 
make a recommendation on this issue. Mr. 
Simon dissents. He feels that, as in indus- 
try, the employees should be paid for their 
time for those holidays which the men are 
required to work. 

That brings us to the issue of wages. This, 
as in the case of all conciliations, is the 
major issue involved here. We must recog- 
nize the financial difficulties of the company 
in making our conclusions here. We must 
also recognize the justice of the men’s posi- 
tion when they find themselves so far short 
of the other lake carriers in their pay. We 
must remember that this company has no 
right to expect the men to subsidize its 
operation. At the same time, we must 
remember that to give too large an increase 
will almost certainly cut off the prospect of 
employment with this company. It may be 
that some people will say that if the com- 
pany can’t pay normal wages it should not 
operate. In many instances, that argument 
is valid. On the other hand, with a deflated 
economy such as appears to be the situation 
now, it would not be a service to the em- 
ployees themselves for us to make recom- 
mendations which would result in the 
curtailment or stoppage of employment. The 
men here who seek employment with this 
company by and large are local people of 
the district from which these ships operate. 
The employment to them is valuable 
because of this situation. The labour pool 
is not prejudiced, therefore, by wages which 
to the national standard might appear to be 
low. To cut off this employment would 


have serious repercussions upon the local 
situation and is not by any means desirable 
in spite of the fact that all of us must 
recognize that the wages here are not too 
satisfactory. In arriving at a conclusion or 
a recommendation, therefore, we must bring 
up a recommendation which will allow the 
company to operate and provide the 
employment which is desirable and yet 
contemplate such a wage as will meet the 
necessities of the persons employed. To this 
end, therefore, we are prepared to recom- 
mend that there be an increase of eleven 
dollars ($11.00) per month to the unlicensed 
personnel. While we recognize that this 
increase is not too satisfactory, we feel that 
it is the best that the company can hope to 
do in the light of its present financial diffi- 
culties. In our opinion, if this company be 
required to do more, it will result in the 
not too distant future in the folding up of 
the operation and thereby a withdrawal of 
the employment from those persons in the 
Owen Sound district who seek employment 
with this company. This would be un- 
fortunate both from the standpoint of the 
operators and from the standpoint of the 
employees. 
Dissents 


Mr. Simon dissents from this point of 
view. He does not share the apprehension 
of the Chairman and Mr. Harris. He feels 
that this company will be able to operate 
in spite of the increased costs involved in 
his recommendation and he, therefore, 
would in place of the wage recommendation 
set by the majority of the Board recommend 
that there be an increase of twenty-four 
dollars ($24.00) per month to the unlicensed 
personnel. 

(Sgd.) Witrrip S. Lane, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Harry Srmon, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) W. E. Harris, 
Member. 


Agree to Let Health-Welfare Benefits Run 6 Months after Layoff 


Health and welfare benefits of wholesale and warehouse workers in New York City 
will be safeguarded, in the event they lose their jobs, for a period of six months after 
they become unemployed, under a new labour-management plan. Under the old plan’s 
rules, workers lost their protection after 60 days. 


Workers affected by the plan are members of District 65, Retail, Wholesale and 


Department Store Union. 


The joint board of trustees set up to control the employer-financed plan has 
appropriated $50,000 from the total reserves of the regular fund of more than $10,000,000 
to guarantee that idle workers and their families would retain their rights to medical 
care, hospitalization, death and burial benefits for as long as six months after a worker 


becomes idle. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the matters in dispute between 
the above-cited parties was composed of 
F. E. Harrison, Chairman, George Home, 
nominee of the union, and George Robson, 
nominated by the Federation. 

The dispute relates to wages and working 
conditions affecting longshoremen employed 
at the ports of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Victoria, Chemainus and Port Alberni in 
the Province of British Columbia. It arose 
over the failure of the parties concerned to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement for 
renewals of the contracts, five in number 
(Exhibit 2), which expired on April 30, 1958. 
Altogether there are approximately sixteen 
hundred (1600) regular employees and 
four hundred (400) casuals at the ports 
mentioned. 

Efforts were made to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the parties through the 
good offices of the Federal Department of 
Labour officials. Several of the items under 
dispute were tentatively accepted by the 
representatives of the Federation and the 
Union but for others of the salient requests 
for changes in the expired agreements no 
mutually satisfactory solution could be 
found. 

At the first sittings of the Board the 
interested parties were represented as 
follows :— 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 503, 504, 
and 508) and Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. EK. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint 
Becommpen dase of the other two mem- 
ers, 


C. G. Robson and George Home, both 
of Vancouver, nominees of the Federation 
and Union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Robson. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Home. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 


International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union 


(Locals 501, 6502, 603, 504 and 6508) :— 
W. Henderson, Vancouver, B.C. Chairman; 
L. Lobinsky, New Westminister, B.C., 
L. Mackie, Port Alberni, B.C., R. Rae, 
Chemainus, B.C., R. Smith, Vancouver B.C., 
C. Richards, Victoria, B.C., V. Woodford, 
Vancouver, B.C., committee members; 
E. Bjarnason, Vancouver, B.C., statistician. 

Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia:— Captain George E. McKee, Chair- 
man; E. P. Barr, Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand Ltd.; E. T. Clendenning, 
Empire Shipping Co. Ltd.; J. F. Laidlaw, 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; R. M. 
Mather, Seaboard Shipping Co., Ltd.; J. S. 
McAndrew, Terminal Dock & Warehouse 
Co. Ltd.; G. L. Smith, Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping Co. Ltd.; N. P. Smith, Canadian 
Blue Star Line Ltd.; R. McRae, Canadian 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; H. Harrison, Furness- 
Withy & Co. Ltd. 

The union representatives submitted a 
brief (Exhibit 1) which sets forth their 
demands for changes in the provisions of the 
expired contracts, numbering fifteen items, 
while the Shipping Federation in its brief 
(Exhibit 4) requested approximately twenty- 
five modifications, many of them of a minor 
nature. 

Following those presentations, the Board 
suggested that the parties should resume 
joint conferences in an endeavour to reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement of the 
matters at issue. This proposal was readily 
accepted by them and, as a result, several 
items were tentatively agreed upon but only 
if others left unsettled were finally resolved. 
Upon some of the important matters, such 
as wages, pensions and hours of work, no 
satisfactory basis of settlement could be 
found. 

The Board then proceeded to hold further 
sittings at which both parties were repre- 
sented. Additional submissions, both writ- 
ten and oral, were received. Factual 
briefs and exhibits were presented and each 
party was afforded full opportunity to 
answer and coment upon representations 
put forward by the other. sh 

The recommendations of the Board with 
respect to the matters at issue are as 
follows :— ; ; 


: 
: 
. 


1. Common Agreement 

That the parties adopt the suggestion that 
there be one agreement in place of the 
present five separate contracts; that in order 
to bring this about the general clauses and 
working conditions of the present agree- 
ments be made uniform insofar as all five 
Locals are concerned; that provision be 
made in the one agreement for scheduling, 
under the heading of each respective Local, 
any mutually acceptable differences in local 
practices. 
2. Vacations With Pay 

It is recommended that the present vaca- 
tion plan for the Deepsea Longshoremen be 
replaced by the following :— 

(a) for service of less than 2 years, 
vacation and vacation pay to be 
set forth in the recently passed but 
not yet proclaimed Federal Annual 
Vacations Act, viz. 2%. Provided, 
however, that no employee of less 
than two years’ service shall receive 
less than he would have been en- 
titled to under the “Vacations with 


Pay” provisions of the expired 
contracts. 
(b) for service of 2 years or more but 


less than 10 years, vacations and 
vacation pay to be as set forth in 
the Act refered to in (a) above, 
viz. 4%. 

(c) for service of 10 years or more but 
less than 15 years, vacation pay to 
be at 5% of annual earnings. 

(d) for service of 15 years or more 
vacation pay to be at 6% of annual 
earnings. 

3. Paid Holidays 

So far as the Board is able to ascertain 
nowhere in the stevedoring industry are 
employees receiving pay for statutory holi- 
days when no Work is performed. Under the 
circumstances, the Board does not consider 
that this request of the union should be 
granted. 

We recommend, however, that the clause 
“Holidays” of Section 6, Schedule “A”, as 
contained in the present Vancouver contract, 
should be retained in the proposed new 
agreement. 

4. Pensions 

That the representatives of the employers 
and the union enter into negotiations with- 
out delay on the question of pensions. Fail- 
ing satisfactory progress being made by 
‘March 1, 1959, application may be made by 
either of the parties concerned to deal with 


the matter under Section 22, Subsection 2 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act. Any agreement reached 
by the parties on the matter of pensions or 


recomendations made by a Conciliation 
Board shall not be incorporated as part of 
the collective agreement between the parties. 
5. Wages 

It is recommended that an increase of 
ten (10) cents per hour be applied to the 
various classes of labour mentioned in the 
expired contracts from the date of this 
report. 

6. Other Matters 

It is the opinion of the Board that the 
other matters raised by the respective par- 
ties, most of which are highly technical and 
complementary one with the other, should 
be adjusted on a mutually satisfactory 
basis by way of joint conferences between 
the parties. This procedure has resulted 
in mutually satisfactory solutions of similar 
problems in the past and we therefore 
recomend that it be followed in the present 
instance. 

7. Duration 

That an agreement be entered into 
between the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (locals 
501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) for a period of 
one year from May 1, 1958, and to expire 
on April 30, 1959. 

The Board is pleased to report that har- 
monious relations have existed between the 
parties to this proceeding over a long period 
of years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. G. Rosson, 
Member. 
Minority Report 

I recomend the following: 

Wages: The Union’s request was for a 24% 
increase, equal to 614¢ per hour. I would 
recomend an increase of .18¢ per hour, 
approximately 6.5%, retroactive to Ist May, 
1958. 

Hours of Work: I recommend that Schedule 
“A”, Section 12, sub-sections (a) and (c) be 
amended by deleting the words “nine hours” 
and substituting “eight hours”. This would 
make provision for the eight-hour work day. 
Minimum Work Pay: I recommend that 
Section 10, Schedule “A” be amended by 
substituting four hours (4) for the two (2) 
hours. If the ship does not arrive and the 
gangs are transferred to another ship the 
minimum will be two hours. This would 
make provision for a minimum pay for four 
hours working time. 
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Pensions: A joint committee has been dis- 
cussing a contributory pension plan for a 
period of two years without arriving at 
mutually acceptable proposals. I would 
recomend that from the pay period com- 
mencing September 1, 1958, a deduction of 
4% of total wages be taken from each 
employee and from subsequent pay periods, 
as the employees’ share of a contributory 
pension plan—as a start on a plan which 
contains the following principles: 
1. The employers to make contributions 
at least equal to employees’ to such 
a plan. 
2. The plan to be jointly administered. 
3. Full information to be available to 
both groups of contributors. 


Vacations With Pay: I recomend that vaca- 
tions with pay be calculated on the follow- 
ing basis: 

1. For employees with less than 2 years’ 
service, a vacation pay and period 
equal to 3% of total earnings. 

2. For employees with 2 years’ service 
but less than 10 years: 4% of total 
earnings. 

3. For employees with 10 years’ or more 
service, 6% of total earnings. 


Paid Statutory Holidays: Clause “Holidays” 
in Section 6 of Schedule “A” as contained 
in the present Vancouver contract should 
be retained in the proposed new agreement. 
Common Agreement: That the _ parties 
adopt the suggestion that there be one 
Agreement in place of the present five 
separate contracts, and that in order to 
bring this about the general clauses and 
working conditions of the present contracts 
be made uniform insofar as all five Locals 
are concerned; that provision be made in 
the one Agreement for scheduling, under the 
heading of each respective Local, any mutu- 
ally acceptable differences in local practices. 

Where mutual changes cannot be obtained 
then the present working conditions for 
these separate Locals will be maintained. 
Other Matters: That other matters raised 
by the respective parties, most of which 
which are highly technical and complemen- 
tary one with the other, should be adjusted 
on a mutually satisfactory basis by way of 
joint conferences between the parties. This 
procedure has resulted in mutually satis- 
factory solutions of similar problems in the 
past and we therefore recommend that it 
be followed in the present instance. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with the above-cited dispute consisted 
of T. R. Watt, nominee of the employer, 
E. Hopkins, nominated by the union, and 
F. E. Harrison, Chairman. Sittings of the 
Board were held at Vancouver, B.C., com- 
mencing on June 6, 1958. 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada Ine. and 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. EK. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 


bers, T. R. Watt and Elwyn Hopkins, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers 
Denis McKeown, Agent 
R. G. Greaves, President 
E. Bjarnason, Statistician 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 
Lorne Hume, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions 
Robert McLennan, Assistant Manager of 
Industrial Relations 


Montague Aldous, Manager, Packers 
Steamship Company Limited 
J. A. Horne 


The dispute arose over the failure of the 
company and the union to reach a mutually 
satisfactory agreement regarding wages and 
working conditions of a renewal of the prev- 
ious contract which expired on August 31, 
1957. At the first meeting of the Board, 
with the interested parties, the union pre- 
sented a brief (Exhibit 1) which contained 


its demand for changes in the following 
clauses: 

1. Wages 

2. Hours of Work 

3. Overtime Rates 

4. Union Recognition 

5. Check-off 

6. Union Hiring 


After receiving the various submissions, 
the Board suggested that representatives of 
the union and the company should hold 
further conferences in an effort to reconcile 
their differences. As a result of those 
conversations, tentative agreement was 
reached on all items with the exception of 
wages, hours of work and overtime rates. 


The Board has carefully considered all 
submissions and representations made on 
behalf of both parties. Full opportunities 
were afforded to representatives of the 
union and the company to present their 
views and to answer submission in opposi- 
tion. The presentations were offered to the 
Board in the form of written briefs, as well 
as oral discussions, supported by a number 
of exhibits, 


Having regard to the evidence submitted 
to the Board, it recommends as follows: 
1. Hours of Work (Leave) 

That leave should be granted upon the 
following basis: 

(a) When two six (6) hour watches are 

worked per day, leave shall be accu- 
mulated at the rate of 1.0 days for 
each day worked. 
When two four (4) hour watches are 
worked per day of eight (8) hours in 
one day, leave shall be accumulated 
at the rate of 0.4 days for each day 
worked. 


2. Overtime 


That in payment for mechanical overtime 
an allowance of ten (10) dollars per month 
or one hundred and twenty (120) dollars 


(b 
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per annum be paid to all classes of marine 
engineers employed by the company. 
3. Wages 

That the wage rates now being paid to 
the various classifications of marine engi- 
neers employed on vessels operated by The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited should 
be increased forty dollars ($40.00) per 
month from July 1, 1958. 

That on July 1, 1959, to the scheduled 
monthly wage rates shall be added any 
wage increase granted in the towboat indus- 
try to marine engineers on vessels of similar 
power class, in the first year of the then 
existing towboat contract. 

In the event that the towboat industry 
contract is concluded between the parties 
concerned for a period of two years, then on 
July 1, 1960 there shall be added to the 
monthly rate for marine engineers any wage 
increase implemented in the second year of 
the contract consummated between the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association. The new agreement between 
the union and The Packers Steamship Com- 
pany Limited should then continue in effect 
without other change in the wage structure 
for an additional twelve months, namely to 
June 30, 1961. 

4. Term of Agreement 

That the renewal agreement should be 
made for a period of two years dating from 
July 1, 1958 to July 1, 1960 subject to any 
agreement signed by the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
with the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
as contemplated in the recommendation on 
the question of wages. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Wart, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) E.wyn Hoprxins, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


—————————E EE 


A United States steel company violated its collective agreement with the United 
Steelworkers when it gave its scrap reclamation work to an outside firm, an impartial 


arbiter has ruled. 


In 1957, after doing scrap reclamation with its own men and equipment for six years, 
Bethlehem Steel Company gave the work to a scrap reclamation firm. The union lodged 
a grievance, contending that the Company’s action arbitrarily reduced the scope of the 
bargaming unit. When the Company agreed that the plant’s yard department constituted 
a seniority unit, the union argued, it assumed an obligation not to transfer work out of 


that unit. 


_ The arbiter recognized two types of issues involved in the case, the charge that 
the Company had violated obligations implied in the contract and the charge that it had 
violated express obligations. He agreed with the union that the Company violated an 


express obligation in the “local working condition” clause in the contract. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Certain of the Canadian Railways 


and 


17 Unions of Non-Operating Employees 


In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
of a dispute 
Between: 

Canadian National Railways, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 

Company, 

Ontario Northland Railway, 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 

way, 

Midland Railway of Manitoba, railway 


Express Agency, Inc., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “THE RAILWAYS” 


And: 
The bargaining agents of the non-operat- 
ing employees of the said employers, viz., 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 


partment, AF of L, 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting the 17 
international and national railway labour 
organizations, representing approximately 
128,000 non-operating employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma, 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway, Mid- 
land Railway of Manitoba, and Railway 
Express Agency Inc. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
omson, 


of the Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Th 
Regina. The other members of the Board 
were Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, the 
nominee of the companies and David 
Lewis, Toronto, the nominee of the joint 
negotiating committee for the unions. 
The Report of the chairman and Mr. 


Lewis, constitutes the report of the 
Board. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Vineberg and additional 
observations appended to the majority 
report were submitted by Mr. Lewis. 

_ The texts of the majority recommenda- 
tions with appended additional observa- 
tions are reproduced here below. The 
minority report will appear in the 
October issue. 
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Canadian National Railway System Fed- 
eration No. 11, 

International Association of Machinists, 

International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers of America, 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop La- 
bourers, 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants, hereinafter referred to as 
“THE UNIONS”. 


Before: 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, 
chairman; Philip F, Vineberg, nominee of 
the employers; David Lewis, nominee of 
the employees, Members of the Board. 


Appearances: 

F. H. Hall, chairman of the unions’ 
negotiating committee; G. R. Pawson, 
secretary of the unions’ negotiating com- 
mittee; Dr. J, C. Weldon, economist and 
consultant for the unions; Dr. D. Neilsen, 
assistant to Dr. Weldon, 

and 


John A. Nolan, QC, of counsel for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
J. Brendan O’Conner, of counsel for the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Union Representatives: 

F. H. Hall, vice president, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
G. R. Pawson, international representative, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; F. P. 
Donovan, vice president, Brotherhood of — 
Maintenance of Way Employees; S. H. 
Eighteen, secretary, Joint Protective Board, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; 


G. P. Schollie, general vice president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; T. W. 
Read, president-secretary-treasurer, Rail- 
way Employees Department, Division No. 
4, AF of L-CIO; Roger Melancon, general 
vice president, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America; J. A. Cussack, vice 
president, The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; Sam Finlay, vice president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America; Joseph Connolly, 
general organizer, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; George P. Patterson, 
international representative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; John H. 
Clark, international representative, Sheet- 
metal Workers’ International Association; 
J. W. Lebeau, vice president, International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Help- 
ers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop La- 
bourers; H. A. Stockdale, grand lodge 
representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; A. R. Blanchette, 
field organizer, Dominion of Canada, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Train, 
Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants; 
R. Y. Menary, international vice president, 
International Moulders and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Union of North America; J. C. Weldon, 
economist for the unions; D. Neilsen, 
assistant to Mr. Weldon. 


Railroad Representatives: 


W. T. Wilson, vice president personnel, 
Canadian National Railways; T. A. ‘John- 
stone, manager labour relations, Canadian 
National Railways; E. K. House, assistant 
to vice president operation, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; D. I. McNeill, vice presi- 
dent personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; S. M. Gossage, asst. vice presi- 
dent personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; E. Campbell, assistant manager 
labour relations, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; A. Jardine, general manager, 
Ontario Northland Railway; A. E. Cook, 
assistant to general manager, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; P. Leish- 
man, supervisor of personnel, Algoma 
Central Railway; John Meisten, vice presi- 
dent personnel, Railway Express Agency. 

The members of the Board established 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, in respect of 
the above mentioned dispute, consisting of 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson of 
Regina, chairman; Philip F. Vineberg of 
Montreal, the nominee of the railways; 
and David Lewis of. Toronto, the nominee 
of the unions, had their first conference 


in the Windsor Hotel in the city of 
Montreal on February 28, 1958. Later on 
the same day they met with the represen- 
tatives of the parties to determine the dates 
and times of hearings and the nature of 
such hearings and to settle the procedure 
to be followed during the hearings. 


Hearings and Conferences 


Public hearings were held in the Windsor 
Hotel. They commenced on Monday, 
March 3, 1958, and, save for a number of 
adjournments to suit the convenience of 
the parties or members of the Board, con- 
tinued until June 6, 1958. Each of the 
parties was given the fullest opportunity 
to submit evidence and argument and took 
full advantage of the opportunity so pre- 
sented. The case for each of the parties 
was ably presented and well argued. 
Although the issues were of the greatest 
importance and strenuously contested, the 
proceedings were throughout marked by a 
spirit of goodwill, courtesy and mutual 
respect, which was altogether refreshing 
and commendable. 


On two occasions during the hearings, 
the Board endeavoured to bring the parties 
together in an atmosphere which would be 
conducive to collective bargaining. Small 
bargaining committees were appointed by 
the parties, and these committees met 
with members of the Board in camera. 
On the first occasion some progress was 
made and a certain measure of agreement 
was reached in regard to the question of 
health and welfare. On the second occa- 
sion, the Board endeavoured to get the 
representatives of the parties to indicate 
how far they would go to obtain a settle- 
ment on the question of wage increases. 
Both parties, however, were reluctant to 
concede anything and the Board’s efforts 
at conciliation in respect of that matter 
were of no avail. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, a third attempt was made at 
conciliation. The members of the Board 
again met with the bargaining committees 
of the parties in a series of conferences. To 
facilitate a free and frank discussion of the 
matters at issue between the parties, it was 
arranged that the chairman and Mr. Lewis 
would first confer with the representatives 
of the unions and that the chairman and 
Mr. Vineberg would then confer with the 
representatives of the railways and_ this 
was repeated a number of times. While 
it was obvious that the parties were anxious 
to arrive at a basis for settlement, it soon 
became apparent that they were too far 
apart to make a settlement by agreement 
possible, and the Board was finally forced 
to abandon its attempts at conciliation. 
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Parties 


The five railways involved in this dispute 
operate approximately 95 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, 
however, are much larger than the others. 
Between them they serve all of the ten 
provinces of Canada, operate 89 per cent 
of the railway mileage, and do 88 per cent 
of the freight and passenger business done 
by railways in Canada. Their rail network 
consists of approximately 39,000 miles of 
main and branch line track, and both 
railways have integrated with their railway 
operations a nation wide communications 
and express system. For the sake of con- 
venience, therefore, the case for both par- 
ties is based upon the figures for the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. 


To man their railway, communications, 
and express system, the said railways 
between them have 192,305 employees. The 
classifications, the number and the _ per- 
centage of the employees in the respective 
classifications are as follows: 


Number of Employees 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companyt 
(Lines in Canada) 


Classification Number Percentage 
Organized non-operating 
employees: 
Shop. Craits Secs. 41,702 
Maintenance of Way... 32,695 
Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, and Labourers 25,018 
Express and Cartage . 11,414 
Telegraphers ........ 8,515 
Commercial Tele- 
graphersy ws. coetnas & 7,138 
Sleeping and Dining 
Car Road _ Service 
Ms ne Dear ane 1,791 
Sleeping Car Porters 
IC GP iiss 215.<1cboeee 829 
Signal Employees 1,012 
TOTAL sce 130,114 — 68 
Unorganzed ......... 18,891 — 10 
Total Non-Operating . 149,005 — 78 
Running Trades ..... 33,161 — 17 
All Other Employees . 10,1389 — 5 


GRAND TOTAL . 192,305 — 100 


lincluding Joint Companies. 


Source 


Canadian National—Report of employees, 
service, and compensation, 12 month 
period, September 1, 1956 to August 31, 
1957. 


Canadian Pacific—Report of employees 
and their compensation, 12 month 
period, September 1, 1956 to August 31, 
1957. 
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Union Demands 


Pursuant to the provisions of their respec- 
tive agreements with the railways, the 
unions on November 12, 1957, gave notice 
of their desire to have the said agreements 
revised and supplemented to give effect 
to certain proposals made by them. The 
railways in turn, on November 27, 1957, 
proposed that the vacation rule in the 
said agreement should be amended. Repre- 
sentatives of the parties met for the con- 
sideration of these matters but were unable 
to reach an agreement in respect of any 
of them and the matters in dispute between 
the parties have now been referred to the 
Board. 


The following are the proposals made by 
the unions as set out in their said notice, 
viz: 

(1) Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1958, all rates of pay 
shall be increased by 11 per cent, plus 
17 cents (seventeen cents) per hour; 


Effective January 1, 1959, the railways 
and Railway Express Agency Inc. shall 
contribute an additional $8.50 (eight 
dollars and fifty cents) per employee 
per month for one year for the purpose 
of improving health and welfare plans 
in effect as may be mutually agreed; 
(3) Vacations with pay shall be on the 
following basis: 
After one year’s service, 10 working 
days; 
After 10 years’ service, 15 working 
. days; 
After 15 years’ service, 20 working 
days; 
(Nothing herein shall be construed 
to deprive any employee of such 
additional vacation days or more 
favourable practice as he may be 
entitled to receive under any existing 
rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more 
favourable practice shall be accorded 
under and in accordance with the 
terms of such existing rule, under- 
standing or custom.) 


(4) The number of paid statutory holidays 
shall be increased to eight by the 
addition of Remembrance Day; 


(5) The principle of severance pay shall 
be recognized and established. The 
railways and Railway Express Agency 
Inc., shall set aside four cents (4c.) 
per hour per employee for severance 
pay, to be allocated among employees 
whose services are being terminated, 
on a basis of amounts and years of 
service to be mutually agreed upon; 
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(6) Work normally performed by em- 
ployees herein represented, or similar 
work which by past practice has been 
performed by them, shall not be con- 
tracted to be performed by other than 
railway employees; 

(7) (a) Excepting as to (2) hereof, the 
collective agreements between the 
railways, Railway Express Agency 
Inc., and the organizations signa- 
tory hereto shall be amended to 
conform with these proposals effec- 
tive January 1, 1958, and _ shall 
continue in effect until December 
31, 1958, and thereafter subject to 
sixty (60) days’ notice in writing 
from either party to the agreement 
to revise, amend or terminate it. 
Such notice may be served at any 
time subsequent to November 2, 
1958; 

(b) The foregoing does not prevent 
adjustments under normal processes 
in working rules, rates of pay of 
individual positions, correction of 
inequities as between rates for 
different individual positions, or 
negotiation of rates for new posi- 
tions, or positions where the duties 
or responsibilities have been or 
are changed; 


(8) Employees shall be paid every second 
Thursday, or the last regular work 
day preceding such Thursday. 


The following is a copy of the proposal 
made by the railways for the amendment 
of the vacation rule above mentioned, viz: 

Employees qualified for one week’s vaca- 

tion shall be compensated therefor at 
2 per cent of gross earnings in the 
preceding calendar year. An employee 
qualified for two weeks’ vacation shall 
be compensated therefor at 4 per cent 
of his gross earnings in the preceding 
calendar year. An employee qualified 
for three weeks’ vacation shall be com- 
pensated therefor at 6 per cent of his 
gross earnings in the preceding calendar 
year. 


When these demands were made, the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
made a computation of what it would cost 
to grant them. The computation showed 
that for the non-operating employees alone 
the annual cost would be $145,765,000. The 
railways, however, naturally assumed that 
wage increases and benefits granted to their 
non-operating employees would have to 
be extended to all other employees on much 
the same basis. On that assumption they 
estimated that the annual cost would be 
$192,491,000. 


During the course of the hearings, how- 
ever, the unions’ demands as to “health 
and welfare’ and “vacations with pay” 
were modified to some extent and, in view 
of that modification, the railways prepared 
a revised computation. That placed the 
annual cost of granting the demands, as 
modified, insofar as the non-operating em- 
ployees alone were concerned, at $113,521,- 
000 and the annual cost for all the 
employees at $168,751,000. It also showed 
that the annual cost of an increase of one 
cent (lc.) per hour in the wage rates of 
the non-operating employees would be 
$2,803,500 and that the annual cost of an 
increase of 1 per cent in the wage rates 
of those employees would be $4,514,500. 
If like wage increases and benefits were 
granted to all other employees the annual 
cost of an increase of one cent (lc.) per 
hour would then be $4,138,500 and the 
annual cost of an increase of 1 per cent 
would be $6,895,500. No attempt has been 
made to estimate the total cost to all 
of the railways. 


Wage Rate Demands 


It will be convenient to consider the 
several demands made by the unions in the 
order in which they are listed in their 
notice of November 12, 1957. The first 
and by far the most important is the 
demand for wage increases, viz: 

(1) “Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1958, all rates of pay 
shall be increased by 11 per cent, plus 
17c. (seventeen cents) per hour.” 


The position taken by the unions is 
very simple and easily understood. They 
contend that in determining wage rates it 
is absolutely necessary to have some 
standard of comparison to go by. They 
claim that ever since 1950 boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration tribunals have 
accepted the wage rates paid to employees 
in the durable goods industries as the 
proper standard to be used in determining 
what are just and reasonable wage rates 
for the non-operating employees of Cana- 
dian railways. Specifically they assert that 
the durable goods standard has become 
the established standard of comparison and 
that they are now entitled to absolute 
parity with the employees in the durable 
goods industries. 

Their demands in this connection are 
summarized in their written submission 
which was filed as Exhibit U-1 in the 
following terms, viz: 

“To put matters briefly, the foundation of 

the employees’ claims is the necessity 

for full and unqualified parity with the 
established and accepted standard for the 
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determination of their workyng condi- 

tions, that is to say, unmodified parity 

with the ‘durable goods’ standard, a 

chosen standard of the railways them- 

selves and the standard that has now 
been tested and approved in these hear- 
ings by a long succession of Arbitration 

Tribunals and Boards of Conciliation. 

The employees are certain, as neutrals 

also have been, that neither the govern- 

ment nor the people of Canada wish 
them to accept substandard working con- 
ditions to subsidize the railways or the 
effects of public policy upon the railways.” 

The railways do not admit that the 
durable goods standard has become the 
“established” standard of comparison and 
deny that it is the best or most appropriate 
standard of comparison. Furthermore, they 
say that if an accurate comparison is made 
on the basis of the skills possessed and 
work done by their employees, it will be 
found that their employees are now receiv- 
ing wages which are somewhat higher than 
the wages paid to their counterparts in 
outside industry. They also allege that 
their financial position is such that they 
are unable to pay higher wages and take 
the position that existing economic con- 
ditions are such that this is no time for 
making any change. They, therefore, con- 
tend that the terms and conditions of the 
existing agreements are fair and reasonable 
and that the said agreements should be 
continued in force without change for the 
further period of one year. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the unions’ case for a wage increase is based 
squarely and almost exclusively on the 
durable goods standard or, as they call 
it, the “established standard of comparison”. 
In effect they contend that it is not only 
the established standard but is the only 
standard or the sole criterion to be used 
in determining wage rates for the em- 
ployees they represent. If that were so, 
all they would have to do is show that 
the wage rates of the non-operating em- 
ployees of the railways are lower than the 
wage rates in the durable goods industries 
and automatically the wage rates of the 
former would have to be increased. 

It seems that in 1948 the wages of the 
non-operating employees of the railways in 
the United States were out of line with, 
or in other words lower than, the wages 
of the employees in certain other indus- 
tries. It also appeared that they worked 
longer hours than did their counterparts 
in outside industry. In October of that 
year a presidential emergency board granted 
to the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways an increase to bring their wages more 
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into line with the wages of employees in 
other American industries, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a 40-hour- 
week with the same take-home pay. In 
so doing the said Board used the wage 
rates of the durable goods and another 
group of industries in the United States 
as a basis of comparison and that is 
probably the origin of the so-called “dur- 
able goods standard”. 

It is true that since 1950 various boards 
of conciliation and arbitration tribunals 
have, as the unions contend, used the 
durable goods standard as a basis of com- 
parison in determining wage rates for the 
non-operating employees of the Canadian 
railways. It is equally true, however, that 
they have done so with reservations. Prac- 
tically all of them have recognized that. the 
railway industry in Canada is unique; that 
a large proportion of its employees have 
no counterparts in outside industry; that 
there are many other points of difference 
between it and other Canadian industries, 
and that comparisons are difficult. That 
was made very clear by Mr. Justice 
Sloan in his award in 1954 when he said: 
“The durable goods industry has been 

generally used as a yardstick of com- 

parison with railway working conditions. 

There are areas in which conditions are, 

to a degree, parallel for comparative 

use but there are divergencies which 
render the yardstick misleading and not 
an absolute guide.” 

“Tn the over-all result, it seems to me that 
the durable goods industry, may, with 
some reservation, be regarded as a reason- 
ably good guide. Jt has at least one 
virtue; there is no other.” 

(The emphasis is ours.) 

It is now generally accepted, however, 
that if any comparison is to be made, it 
should be made with those sections of 
industry in which the nature and variety 
of employment, the proportion of male and 
female employees and the territorial dis- 
tribution of employees are most nearly 
comparable. On that basis, the employees 
in the durable goods industries are as 
nearly comparable to the non-operating 
employees of the railways as are the em- 
ployees in any other group of industries 
in Canada, but that leaves much to be 
desired because of the many differences 
which do in fact exist between the railway 
industry and outside industries. In no 
case has any of the boards or arbitration 
tribunals said that the durable goods 
standard was an absolute guide or that it 
could be used to the exclusion of all other 
factors or circumstances which should be 
taken into account in wage determination. — 


We. 


As indicated by the extracts from his 
award above quoted, Mr. Justice Sloan 
was clearly of the opinion that the durable 
goods standard was not an absolute guide. 
That was even more clearly and explicitly 
stated in the reports of the board of con- 
ciliation of which Eric G. Taylor was 
chairman in 1956 as is shown by the 
following extracts from the report of the 
said board, viz: 


“The first point which this Board would 
wish to emphasize is that, in its opinion, 
there cannot be only one criterion gov- 
erning wage determination. Jn every 
case there are several factors which must 
be taken into account. A proper standard 
of comparison is one factor, a very im- 
portant one. Another is the pattern of 
Wage increases in the community since 
the last wage increase was granted the 
particular group of employees involved. 
A third is the cost of living reflected by 
the Consumers’ Price Index, which, in 
the present instance, has remained at 
the same level since the last wage in- 
crease. Finally, in appropriate circum- 
stances, the ability of an industry to pay 
may also be of governing relevance. All 
of these factors must be kept in mind 
m attempting to arrive at a just and fair 
settlement of a wage or labour cost 
dispute.” 


“In view of this, it would be a pity if the 

established and accepted standard were 
now upset, unless there were very valid 
grounds for doing so. The evidence did 
not disclose any. In the totality of 
circumstances, we are of the opinion and 
so recommend that “Durable Goods” 
should continue to be accepted as the 
appropriate standard. However, in our 
opinion, no standard can be an absolute 
guide or be applied mathematically or 
mechanically, regardless of all other cir- 
cumstances and factors.” 


(The emphasis is ours.) 


We respectfully agree that the durable 
goods standard is not an absolute guide 
but that does not mean that it can be 
disregarded. It is one of the facors which 
must be considered. It is indeed a very 
important factor but, as stated by the 
Taylor Board, it cannot be applied mathe- 
matically or mechanically without regard 
to other factors that are also of importance. 

Under the settlement made between the 
parties in 1956, the non-operating em- 


_ ployees of the railways were granted a wage 


increase of 11 per cent of which 3 per cent 
was effective as of January 1, 1956, 3 per 
cent as of April 1, 1956, 2 per cent as of 


November 1, 1956, and 3 per cent as of 


June 1, 1957. As a result of that settlement, 
the average hourly earnings of the em- 
ployees before this Board on June 1, 1957, 
were increased to $1.628. There has been 
no subsequent increase and the rate is 
still $1.628 per hour. The said increases, 
however, were not sufficient to give them 
parity with employees in the durable goods 
industries. According to Table No. 12 
in the Canadian Statistical Review issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the month of April, 1958, the average 
hourly earnings of employees in the durable 
goods industries as of November 1, 1957, 
were $1.766 per hour so that by that date 
there was a difference of 13.8 cents per hour. 

Since November 1, 1957, the average 
hourly earnings in durable goods have 
increased steadily and at a fairly uniform 
rate of about 4-cent per month, with the 
result that by April 1, 1958, they had risen 
to $1.793 per hour. To give the non- 
operating employees of the railways parity 
with their counterparts in durable goods, 
on April 1, 1958, it would be necessary to 
increase their average wage rate by 16.5 
cents per hour. 

The unions, however, point out that the 
increase in the average hourly earnings of 
durable goods has been continuous despite 
the recession we are now experiencing, and 
contend that there is nothing to indicate 
that the trend will change during the term 
of the new agreement, which it is suggested 
should be for two (2) years. Indeed they 
contend that the rate of increase in the 
average hourly earnings of the employees 
of durable goods may even be stepped up 
to at least 7/10ths of a cent per hour each 
month after July 1, 1958. They, therefore, 
ask for such additional increase (over and 
above the 16.5 cents per hour now required 
to give parity) as will assure them of 
parity with the workers in the durable 
goods industries throughout the full term 
of the new contract. 

In their original demands the unions 
asked for an increase of 11 per cent plus 
17 cents per hour, which is the equivalent 
of approximately 35 cents per hour. One 
of their spokesmen frankly admitted that 
the 35 cents per hour was the “asking price” 
and had been submitted as a basis for 
bargaining. The real claim of the unions, 
however, is for parity with the employees 
in durable goods, both now and throughout 
the life of the new contract for which they 
are negotiating. They estimate that to 
give parity during the term of a one year 
contract, an increase of 18.1 cents per hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, would be 
needed, and that, if the new contract is 
to be for two years, it would require an 
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increase of at least 22.2 cents per hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, to assure 
them of parity throughout the full term 
of said contract. As an alternative, they 
suggest an increase of 26.2 cents per hour 
to be given in two steps, 18.1 cents to be 
retroactive to January 1, 1958 and 81 
cents to be effective as of January 1, 1959. 

The unions go one step further. As 
above indicated, the step by step increase 
of 11 per cent granted to the non-operating 
employees on the recommendation of the 
Taylor Board in 1956 did not give them 
parity with the employees in durable goods. 
The unions point out that the gap in 
earnings has been widening rather than 
narrowing in the interval since the Board 
made its report. They, therefore, ask for 
an additional increase of 10.1 cents per hour 
to compensate the employees for what they 
term “the substandard earnings” they have 
been receiving since January 1, 1956. 

It is true that the wage rates of em- 
ployees in durable goods have been going 
up but it is by no means certain that the 
rate of advance will be accelerated, as 
suggested by the unions. The fact is that 
we have been experiencing a recession and 
conditions are not as good as they have 
been for some of the durable goods indus- 
tries. Indeed it is not impossible that the 
durable goods industries may find them- 
selves facing a buyers’ market rather than 
the sellers’ market which they have enjoyed 
since the war. Under such circumstances 
it is quite possible that there may be a 
slowing up in the rate at which wage rates 
in those industries increase. Even if we 
are on the verge of coming out of the 
recession, as the unions suggest, no one can 
predict with certainty when recovery will 
be complete. All these are factors which 
should not be overlooked. 

In supporting their demands for a sub- 
stantial increase in wage rates, the unions 
have given evidence to show that since 
1939 the percentage of increase in the 
wages of the employees they represent has 
not kept pace with the percentage of in- 
crease in the wages of employees in durable 
goods and has fallen short of the percentage 
of increase in the wages paid to the em- 
ployees in other manufacturing industries 
to an even greater extent. The evidence 
does show that such is the case. However, 
that does not prove that employees of 
the railways have been as badly used as 
the figures might at first glance seem to 
indicate. 

The explanation is relatively simple. In 
1939, and for many years before that, the 
non-operating employees of the railways 
were fully organized and had reaped the 
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benefits of capable and aggressive leader- 
ship in the form of a relatively high wage 
scale. It might well be said that in those 
days manufacturing in Canada was in its 
infanecy.. As is generally the case with 
struggling industries, the wages paid by 
many of the manufacturing industries to 
their employees at that time were relatively 
low, certainly lower than the wages paid to 
railway employees. Conditions, however, 
have changed. The industries in the durable 
goods group, led by those engaged in the 
manufacture of automobiles and machinery, 
developed more quickly than most of those 
in other branches of manufacturing. It 
was not until the war that many of the 
other industries reached maturity. Prior 
to the war, railway workers were in a 
preferred position, but as the industries in 
the durable goods developed and _ pros- 
pered and the productivity and skill of 
their employees increased, they were able 
to pay better wages. As other industries 
in the manufacturing field became estab- 
lished, their employees began to ask for 
better wages and a greater degree of parity 
with the employees of other industries. 
Under such circumstances, it was both 
natural and inevitable that there would be 
a narrowing of discrepancies between the 
wages paid to railway employees and the 
wages paid to employees in established and 
prosperous industries. 

This question of the relative rapidity 
of wage increases has been dealt with by 
other boards and arbitrators, and in no 
case has it been considered to have any 
decisive effect in wage determination. For 
instance, the board of conciliation of which 
Mr. Justice Wilson was chairman in 1950 
disposed of a similar contention as follows, 
viz: 

“The desire of a labour organization not 
to lose what one might call its economic 
ranking is perfectly understandable. But 
this Board does not think that the indus- 
try of this country is so static that it is 
possible to select any one year, be it 1939 
or another year, and hold that there was 
established in that year a grading of 
labour values which must stand forever. 
It appears to the Board that, in a free 
society, relative wage standards of labour 
in different fields must change over 
periods of time. For instance, the loss 
in position which rail labour has sustained 
since 1939 may be due to several factors. 
A most important one is the increasing 
organization of labour in other industry 
which has taken place since 1939. In 
1939 and for many years before, rail 
labour was fully organized and had 
reaped the benefits of organization and 


of capable union management in a rela- 
tively high wage scale. This was not 
true to anything like the same extent of 
other elements of Canadian Labour. 
Unionization of employees has since 
proceeded at a great pace and resulted 
in the rectification of inequities and the 
raising of wages.” 

This same question was again considered 
by Mr. Justice Kellock as arbitrator in 
1950 and by the board of conciliation of 
which he was chairman in 1952. In each 
case the result was the same. In the 
report of the last mentioned Board, the 
matter was dealt with in the following 
terms: 

“We have considered this statement with 
respect only to the non-operating railway 
workers who are the concern of this 
inquiry. They look back to a time when 
their earnings were in excess of other 
industrial groups in the community. The 
present request is for the restoration of 
former conditions, but the point of view 
set forth in the paragraph quoted above 
does not inquire into the reason for the 
fact to which attention is drawn, namely, 
that “other workers in Canada” during 
the last two decades have received 
greater wage increases than the railway 
workers. Insofar as the non-railway 
groups are called upon to exercise com- 
parable skills and to measure up to 
responsibilities, there would not appear 
to have been or to be any valid reason 
why the one should ever have had or 
should now receive more in the way of 
remuneration than the other. It surely 
cannot be a valid reason for now paying 
greater remuneration to the railway 
group, simply that its remuneration has 
been in fact greater than other groups 
in the past. It seems to us that if the 
non-operating railway employees receive 
or should be placed on a basis of com- 
parable remuneration for comparable 
work vis-a-vis other groups in the com- 
munity, the case of the railway worker 
cannot, in justice to the other groups or 
to the community as a whole, be put on 
any higher basis.” 

(The emphasis is ours.) 


The history of the durable goods stand- 
ard, or rather the use of it, is somewhat 
interesting. In 1918, the scale of wages 
fixed by the McAdoo award in the United 
States was by order-in-council made applic- 
able to all railway lines in Canada. That 
had the effect of putting the non-operating 
employees of Canadian railways on a basis 
of parity in the matter of wages with their 
counterparts in the United States. That 
condition continued for some years but, 


as stated by the unions in their brief, that 
parity was gradually lost during the years 
of depression following 1930 and as a result 
of wartime controls. Eventually, the Na- 
tional War Labour Board on July 1, 1944, 
decided that it was not permissible or 
proper to determine wage rates for em- 
ployees of Canadian industries by com- 
parison of their wage rate with the wage 
rates of employees in similar industries 
in the United States. 

As above mentioned, the presidential 
emergency board used the wage rates of 
the durable goods industries and another 
group of American industries as a basis of 
comparison, when it granted a wage in- 
crease of 7 cents per hour to the non- 
operating employees of the United States 
railways and recommended a 40 hour week 
with the same take-home pay for said 
employees. 

In 1950, the non-operating employees of 
the Canadian railways made demands for 
similar relief. The matter went to concilia- 
tion and later to arbitration. Both the 
board of conciliation and Mr. Justice 
Kellock, as arbitrator, made comparisons 
with the wage rates of employees in a wide 
range of industries. While admitting that 
comparisons were difficult, both concluded 
that the wages paid to the employees of 
the durable goods industries could be used 
for purposes of comparison. 

In 1952, the non-operating employees of 
the railways made an attempt to regain 
wage parity with the non-operating em- 
ployees of the United States railways, and 
demanded a wage increase of 45 cents per 
hour as the increase required to establish 
the desired parity. Naturally, an increase 
of that magnitude was strenuously opposed 
by the railways. In doing so, their repre- 
sentatives did advocate the use of the 
wage rates in durable goods, as a more 
appropriate standard of comparison than 
the wage rates of the non-operating em- 
ployees of railways in the United States 
and that view prevailed. It is probably 
fair to say, however, that the railways 
regarded parity with United States railways 
as nothing short of disaster and were pre- 
pared to accept almost any other standard 
of comparison in preference to the standard 
furnished by the wage rates of employees 
of the United States railways. 

In 1954, as above stated, Mr. Justice 
Sloan indicated very clearly his opinion 
that the durable goods standard was not 
an entirely satisfactory standard and that 
there were divergencies which made com- 
parison between the railway industry and 
the durable goods industries very difficult. 
It was primarily because he could find no 
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other acceptable standard that he, “with 
some reservation”, used it in making his 
award. He, however, qualified that by 
stating specifically that it was not “an 
absolute guide”. 

Having decided to their own satisfaction, 
at least, that the durable goods standard 
was not a satisfactory standard of com- 
parison and was unfair to them, the rail- 
ways in 1956 tried to establish another 
standard based on the average earnings of 
all the workers in the labour force of 
Canada. Many objections were taken to 
the use of the proposed standard and, 
after careful examination, it was rejected 
by the board of which Eric G. Taylor was 
chairman in that year. 

In May of 1957, a special committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Personnel, 
Research, and Development Departments 
of the Canadian National and the Per- 
sonnel, Accounting, and Research Depart- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific was set up. 
The purpose of this special committee was 
to ascertain whether a proper comparison 
could be made between the wages paid to 
non-operating employees of the railways 
and the wages paid to comparable em- 
ployees in outside industries, and whether 
this could be done in such a way as to 
avoid the difficulties which had been en- 
countered in the use of the durable goods 
standard. The committee realized that any 
comparison which was to be made would 
have to reflect the nation-wide distribution 
of these employees, the variety of their 
occupations, the levels of their skills and 
their sex composition. 

After careful study, the committee 
decided that it would be possible by using 
data supplied by the Department of Labour, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
other reliable authorities to create a com- 
posite labour force which would be the 
counter-part of the railways’ non-operating 
employees by finding in the ranks of out- 
side industries, workers possessed of equiv- 
alent skills, doing the same types of work, 
and distributed in the same geographic 
areas. It was felt that when that had been 
done it would be possible to ascertain from 
government or other reliable sources the 
rates of wages which were paid to the said 
workers in outside industries in the areas 
in which the non-operating employees of 
the railways with whom they were to be 
compared were located. The committee 
was of the opinion that when these steps 
had been taken, it would be possible to 
make a reasonably accurate comparison 
between the wage rates of the major pro- 
portion of the non-operating employees of 
the railways and the wage rates of their 
counterparts in outside industries. 
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It was not difficult for the railways to 
classify the non-operating workers in its 
labour force according to their geographic 
distribution, the variety of their occupa- 
tions, the levels of their skills, and their sex 
composition. That was done by officials 
competent to do it. Having made that 
classification, the next step was to deter- 
mine what workers in the ranks of outside 
industry were possessed of equivalent skills 
and were doing work which was, as nearly 
as possible, the same as the work done by 
the workers in each of the classifications 
into which the railway workers had been 
divided. That was a much more difficult 
task than the classification of railway 
workers. 

The committee found upon inquiry at 
Ottawa that the only comprehensive public 
source of wage rates in Canada on an 
occupational and geographic basis was the 
survey of wage rates and hours of labour 
conducted annually as at October 1 of each 
year by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. It 
also found that the Department of Labour 
submitted job descriptions as part of the 
wage reporting schedules to establishments 
in a wide range of Canadian industries; 
that the wage data was collected on an 
occupational basis for industries in geo- 
graphic areas and that the sex of the 
employees concerned and both the time 
and piece rates paid were also reported. 

As the committee intended to. use the 
wage rates established by the department 
on the basis of its annual wage rate 
surveys it was decided that it would be 
necessary to use, insofar as they were 
applicable, the same job descriptions as 
were used by the department in making 
its annual surveys. The committee, there- 
fore, obtained from the Department of 
Labour copies of all reporting schedules 
and the job descriptions which were used in 
conducting its surveys. 

When examining the said job descriptions 
it was found that there were approximately 
2,900 of them. Some were duplications but 
the majority of them had reference to 
workers in outside industry for whom there 
were no counterparts in the service of the 
railways. There was also a lack of uniform- 
ity in the wording of the job descriptions 
themselves. There is no doubt, for instance, 
that an electrician servicing the types of 
machinery to be found in a small planing 
mill, or biscuit factory, would probably be 
possessed of a much lower level of skill 
than an electrician employed in the manu- 
facture of such complicated machines as 
diesel locomotives, or an electrician en- 
gaged in installing the electric control 
system of a modern warship. Apparently 


in preparing their job descriptions, special 
wording was used by the department in 
respect of some industries to suit their own 
needs or conditions. Possibly it was for 
that reason that there were often several 
job descriptions for the same worker. Cer- 
tainly that was so in the case of such 
workmen as carpenters, electricians and 
other tradesmen. 

Personnel officers on the railways with 
long experience in dealing with railway 
employees and the work done by them, 
reviewed the job descriptions submitted by 
the department and discarded all of those 
which were duplications and all of those 
which related to workers in outside indus- 
try for whom there were no counterparts 
in the employ of the railways, and by so 
doing the number of job descriptions used 
by the committee was reduced to approx- 
imately 210. 

The railways did everything they could 
to make certain that the selection of outside 
job descriptions for purposes of comparison 
was done fairly and accurately. The offi- 
cers who did the work were well qualified 
to do it and took a great deal of time and 
care in doing it. To avoid any suggestion 
of bias they were given no indication as 
to the industries in which the workers to 
whom the job descriptions related were 
employed, save such as might, in some 
cases, appear from the titles or wording 
of the job description itself. Furthermore 
they were given no information as to the 
wages paid to any of the workers to whom 
the job descriptions referred. Several of 
these officers gave evidence before the 
board and said that in no case was he 
influenced in any way in his decisions by 
the fact that the title to a job description 
might have given him some indication as 
to the industry in which a worker was 
employed. The representatives of the 
unions were frank enough to say they were 
convinced that the officers of the railways 
had made a bona fide attempt to perform 
their tasks impartially. 

The officers who were asked to select the 
job descriptions which were descriptive of 
the work done by employees in their 
respective departments had a very difficult 
task. As above indicated, they had nothing 
to go by except the wording of the job 
descriptions themselves. They did the best 
they could, but here the personal element 
entered into the picture. The selections 
made by officers in the Canadian National 

_ differed greatly from the selections made 
by officers in the Canadian Pacific. The 
Board is satisfied that this is no reflection 
upon the ability or bona fides of any of 
these officers. When it comes to a simple 


matter of judgment or discretion, opinions 
are bound to differ but differences of this 
nature can have very important and far 
reaching results, especially in making a 
comparison of the kind the railways were 
attempting to make. This, in fact, is one 
of the chief criticisms of this new com- 
posite standard. Under the system adopted 
by the committee too much depends on 
personal judgment or discretion of indiv- 
idual officers. 

As it turned out, the officers making the 
selections from outside industry would 
probably have made a better selection if 
they had been informed of the industries 
from which the job descriptions had been 
taken. For instance, the officers of both 
railways decided that the job description for 
“electrician—rolling stock” which appears 
on page 8 of exhibit R-72 most nearly 
described the work done by electrical 
workers in the railway labour force. It 
happened, however, that there were only 
86 workers in that category in the whole 
of Canada, but as a result of that selection, 
the wages paid to 675 electrical workers 
on the Canadian National and 484 on the 
Canadian Pacific (or a total of 1,159) were 
compared with the wages paid to only 86 
of the electricians in outside industry. 

In another instance 3,346 carmen (freight) 
on the Canadian National and 555 on the 
Canadian Pacific were priced against tank 
car repairmen, of whom there were only 
92 in the whole of Canada. It is possible 
that, if the officers making the selections 
had known the industries from which the 
job descriptions were taken, they would 
have selected job descriptions from indus- 
tries in which there were larger numbers 
of workers of the same class. In any event, 
they would have been able to make some 
enquiry or investigation to ascertain what 
skills were possessed and what work was 
being done by the workers they were select- 
ing. The selection of different groups for 
comparison can make a great deal of dif- 
ference because there are wide variations 
in the wages paid to the same tradesmen 
in different industries and in different 
localities. The officers making the selec- 
tions, however, were required to make them 
on the basis of the job descriptions alone. 
Under the circumstances they were working 
under a very great handicap. 

Almost all industries employ some crafts- 
men such as carpenters, electricians, or 
machinists. If, for example, a comparison 
is to be made between the carpenters in 
the railway labour force and carpenters in 
outside industries, it should be made with - 
all carpenters of like skills and doing the 
same kind of work in outside industries 
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on a nation-wide scale or, at least, with 
a representative group of them. 

This is of special importance because the 
railways by agreement with their em- 
ployees have established one uniform rate 
of pay for their qualified craftsmen 
wherever they may be located. For instance 
a railway carpenter in a small shop in some 
out of the way spot receives exactly the 
same rate of pay as a carpenter in the 
largest shop in the most populous centres 
in Ontario or Quebec. That is not neces- 
sarily true of outside industries. As a 
general rule craftsmen employed by outside 
industries in the larger cities in Central 
Canada receive higher rates of pay than 
those working in small shops in less 
populous areas in other parts of the coun- 
try. Especially is that so if they are 
working in the largest plants in Ontario 
or Quebec. 

Under the system adopted by the rail- 
ways for the selection of comparable 
workers by use of job descriptions, the 
officer making the selections does not know 
where the workers referred to in the job 
descriptions he chooses are working. He 
may, therefore, in the best of good faith 
make a selection which will result in a 
large body of railway workers being com- 
pared with a small group of poorly paid 
workers living in a low-wage area. On 
the other hand if a different officer had 
made the selection he might very well, 
in the exercise of his personal judgment, 
have made a selection which would have 
resulted in the same group of railway 
workers being compared with a large group 
of highly paid craftsmen employed in one 
of the largest plants in Canada. While it 
is no doubt true that any selection neces- 
sarily involves the exercise of some degree 
of judgment or discretion on the part of 
the person making it, nevertheless the 
Board is of the opinion that this system 
of making selections from written job 
descriptions leaves far too much to the 
element of chance. In any event, on 
examining the comparisons actually made 
by this system, it was found that a great 
many of them were with workmen in one 
industry only. 

After the officers had made their selec- 
tions these were turned in to the special 
committee to be processed. That committee 
then ascertained the wage rates of the 
non-operating employees of the railway 
work force for whom counterparts in out- 
side industry had been found and also 
the wage rates of their counterparts. These 
were the weighted average wage rates in 
each case. With this information in hand 
the committee prepared a summary of 
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wage comparisons made by it which was 
filed as Exhibit R-11. This showed that 
when tested by the new composite standard, 
the average wage rate of the non-operating 
employees of the railways, for whom com- 
parisons had been made, on October 1, 
1956, was $1.491 per hour and that the 
average wage rate of the workers in outside 
industry with whom they were being com- 
pared was $1.392 per hour. In other words 
the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways were receiving 9.9 cents per hour 
more than the workers in outside industry. 
This comparison was made as at October 1, 
1956, because that was the last date for 
which the Department of Labour could 
furnish certain information required in com- 
puting the wage rates. 

During the cross-examination of certain 
of the railway witnesses, however, it was 
agreed that a number of changes would be 
made in their selections. This necessitated 
the preparation of two amended summaries 
which were filed by the railways as Exhibits 
R-81 and R-83, R-81 showed that the 
changes which had been agreed on up to 
the time it was prepared reduced the 
margin in favour of railway employees 
from 9.9 cents per hour to 2.9 cents per 
hour. R-83, however, increased the margin 
in favour of the railway employees to 3.3 
cents per hour. The fact that these changes 
were necessary and the further fact that 
they could produce substantial differences 
also tend to weaken the precision or 
accuracy of the new composite standard. 

The hearings in these conciliation pro- 
ceedings have been of unusual duration. 
Week after week the Board listened to 
evidence as to the steps taken and methods 
used to create the new composite standard 
of comparison, the system used in making 
selections of job descriptions, and the results 
obtained when use was made of the stand- 
ard. Much time was spent in examining 
the actual comparisons that had been made 
by the use of the new system and in con- 
sidering the suitability or accuracy of some 
of them. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
review or analyze the evidence or to discuss 
the suitability of particular selections or 
comparisons. We have, however, outlined 
certain objections which we think can 
properly be taken to the new standard and 
the system of selection on which it is 
based. Some of those are serious objections. 
After weighing all the evidence and care- 
fully considering the able and exhaustive 
arguments addressed to us by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties we have come to 
the conclusion that the railways’ new com- 
posite standard cannot, in the present stage 


of its development, be regarded as better 
or more satisfactory than the durable goods 
standard. 

That does not mean that the new 
standard has served no useful purpose 
in these conciliation proceedings. The study 
of it has thrown into relief the fact that 
there really are many differences between 
the railway industry and the durable goods 
industries. It has also called attention to 
some of the defects in the durable goods 
standard and emphasized the necessity for 
a careful examination and evaluation of 
other factors which must be considered in 
determining what are just and reasonable 
wage rates for the non-operating employees. 

It has always been assumed that many 
of the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways have no counterparts in outside indus- 
tries but no one seemed to know the num- 
ber for whom no comparison could be made. 
In trying to find job descriptions to fit the 
non-operating employees, the officers mak- 
ing the selections found that out of a total 
of 130,114 employees before this Board 
they could find comparisons for only 81,749, 
or 63.5 per cent. This confirms the view 
expressed by the Wilson Board when it 
said: “The difficulty arises in part from the 
fact that certain classes of railway workers 
are sui generis, they have not their coun- 
terpart in other industries.” The fact that 
there is such a large percentage (36.5 per 
cent for whom no comparable occupations 
could be found in outside industry is a 
factor to which some consideration should 
be given. 

There are other differences which arise 
out of the fact that the railways are a 
service organization while the durable goods 
industries are engaged in manufacturing. 
When the demand for their products 
slackens, industries in the durable goods 
group think nothing of laying off large 
numbers of their employees. At the pre- 
sent time that is particularly true and is 
reflected in much of the unemployment 
which we have had in Canada for some 
months past. The railways, however, must 
give service; their trains must run and 
their track and equipment must be serviced 
and maintained. They are not permitted, 
except with the consent of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, to discontinue 
services which become unprofitable, or 
abandon trackage which does not pay its 
way. While naturally there are some lay- 
offs—mostly seasonal—railway employment 
by and large gives a large measure of the 
security afforded by continuity of employ- 
- ment. That is a fact of considerable import- 
ance to the employees. If the workers in 
any industry are faced with the possibility 


of lay-offs, it is almost inevitable that they 
will expect and receive a higher rate of 
pay than they would expect if they were 
assured of continuity of employment. 

There is another difference which arises 
out of the fundamental differences between 
service and manufacturing. If the cost of 
fringe benefits is included in labour costs, 
then approximately 60 cents out of every 
rail revenue dollar goes to meet payroll 
costs. That is considerably more than 
twice the amount required by durable goods 
to take care of their payroll costs. Further- 
more, presumably because they can slow 
down production or lay off employees 
almost at will, the durable goods industries 
have demonstrated that they can adjust 
payroll costs to fluctuations in revenue 
much more quickly than can the railways 
with their relatively fixed service obliga- 
tions. It follows that an increase in the 
wage rates of their employees has a much 
greater impact on the railways than is the 
case with the durable goods industries. 

Another factor which makes a great deal 
of difference is the territorial distribution 
of employees. The railways maintain 39,000 
miles of main and branch line track. Every 
mile of that must be patrolled and main- 
tained by section gangs stationed every 
few miles along the entire length of that 
trackage. At certain seasons thousands of 
extra gang workers are employed to do 
extra work on the right-of-way. The rail- 
ways do business with all the people of 
Canada, and their employees are widely 
dispersed throughout the country from 
coast to coast. 


The railways have shown that 73.4 per 
cent of the employees of the durable goods 
industries are located in 32 of the prin- 
cipal cities, while only 55.7 of their em- 
ployees are located in those and two other 
cities. That means that 44.3 per cent of 
all railway employees are located in what 
are called “rural areas”. It is a well known 
fact that in most industries higher wages 
are paid in the larger centres than are 
paid in rural areas. Sometimes the dif- 
ferencec ars substantial. This difference 
in territorial distribution is, therefore, a 
matter of real importance. 

There is another difference which seems 
to have come to the fore in these concilia- 
tion proceedings and that is the difference 
in the rates of wages paid in large as 
compared with small establishments, even 
when located in the same area. That is 
shown very strikingly by the following 
table compiled from information contained 
in the wage rate comparison filed by the 
unions as exhibit U-25. 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS(!) IN MANUFACTURING AT 
OCTOBER 1, 1956, BY REGION AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 


Size of Establishment. Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces Columbia 
(Number of non-office Average Average Average Average Average Average 
employees) ate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
per hour per hour per hour per hour per hour per hour 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All pines. as :ctict p.0<iwin a seve 1.41 1.16 1.29 1.49 1,32 1.60 
Up tO. a0 coast ccenmarnicasams 1.13 84 97 1.20 ‘Weg ivg 1.47 
BO=-O0). . sc cts scsameeuancve 1.18 98 98 1.23 1.24 1.53 
100-100 on cia cir sxe Canon 1.26 1.00 1.13 1.27 1.34 1.56 
200400 en swaaus ops sbise nen 1.41 1,27 1,28 1.44 1.38 1.64 
GOO DOD ion cde ea cde sees 1.55 1.44 1.48 1.58 1.51 1.62 
1000 and OVEP. cssecieccss see 1.65 1.58 1.48 1.73 (2) 1.70 


(4) Firms surveyed with occupational schedule were asked to report rates for Labourers according to the following 
definition: ‘‘General Labourer: performs one or a variety of heavy or light manual duties which can be learned ina 
short period of time and which require a minimum of independent judgment.”’ Firms surveyed without schedule were 


asked to report rates for labourers. 
(2) Insufficient data for this size class. 


The statistics for the Atlantic provinces 
are most interesting and informative. As 
shown in the above table the average wage 
rate on October 1, 1956, for common 
labourers in those provinces, who worked 
in establishments in which less than 50 
workers were employed, was only 84 cents 
per hour, while the average wage rate paid 
to labourers in establishments in which there 
were more than 1,000 workers was $1.58. It 
will also be noted that the All-Canada rates 
range from a low of $1.13 to a high of 
$1.65. 

As above stated the percentage of em- 
ployees in durable goods who are located 
in the 32 larger cities in Canada is con- 
siderably greater than the percentage of 
railway non-operating employees located in 
those centres (73.4 per cent against 55.7 
per cent). Those are the areas where large 
establishments are found and it is a fair 
assumption that the percentage of the 
employees in durable goods who work in 
large establishments is also greater than 
the percentage of non-operating employees 
who work in large plants. Other boards 
of conciliation have repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of territorial distribution 
because of the difference in the wage rates 
paid in large high-wage areas as compared 
with the lower wage rates paid in rural 
or low-wage areas. The same _ principle 
applies where the wage rates paid in large 
establishments are substantially higher than 
the rates paid in small establishments, even 
when located in the same areas. This, 
therefore, is another difference which should 
not be overlooked. 

Conditions in industry in this country 
are never static. Industries which are pros- 
perous today may be anything but pros- 
perous a few years hence. It is not so 
long ago that coal mining was one of the 
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leaders in Canadian industry and its work- 
ers were among the highest paid in the 
mining industry in Canada. The impact 
of competition from other fuels, however, 
has changed all that. The coal mining 
industry is now in an unhappy position 
and its employees, insofar as wage rates 
are concerned, are no longer in the pre- 
ferred position they once occupied. 

Much the same thing is true of the gold 
mining industry, although there the diffi- 
culty is of a different nature. It has no 
control over the price at which it must 
sell its product and it has, therefore, 
experienced difficulty in meeting rising 
costs. That difficulty has been reflected 
in the wages of the workers in the industry 
which have not been rising as rapidly as 
in some other branches of mining. The 
textile industry has been suffering from 
stiff competition from goods imported from 
foreign countries and produced by low 
priced labour, and again that fact has had 
an adverse effect on the wages paid to 
its workers, 

Indeed the position of the durable goods 
industries has altered considerably since 
1939, but their experience has been much 
happier. As above indicated, manufactur- 
ing in Canada came into its own in the 
last war. During the war almost all sections 
of the manufacturing industry was engaged 
in the production of military equipment, 
munitions and supplies, required in Canada’s — 
war effort. As a result, at the conclusion 
of the war, there was a pent up and 
unsatisfied demand for durable goods of all 
kinds, and that demand was intensified by 
the demands of the men of the armed 
services who were returning to civil life and 
endeavouring to establish homes for them- 
selves and their families. These industries 
by reason of the almost insatiable demand 


for their products, have been able to pay 
high wages and pass on the increased cost 
to the consumer who seemed to be more 
concerned about getting their products than 
he was about the price he was paying. 
The automobile industry is one of the 
durable goods industries. In the arbitra- 
tion proceedings before Mr. Justice Kel- 
lock in 1950, the non-operating employees 
of the railways advocated the use of a 
number of particular industries as stand- 
ards of comparison. The automobile indus- 
try or “automobiles and parts”, as it was 
called, was one of those suggested as a 
suitable standard of comparison. The 
learned judge, however, refused to accept 
it as such, and gave the following reasons 
for his refusal, namely: 
“As to automobiles and parts, I do not 
think this industry furnishes an adequate 
comparison, if for no other reason than 
that at the present time at least, and 
for some time past, the industry, by 
reason of the almost insatiable demand 
for its products, has been able to pay 
high wages and pass on the increases to 
the consumer, at the same time main- 
taining what would appear to be a com- 
paratively high level of profit. Further, 
the automobile industry has a history 
not only of high wages but of seasonal 
lay-offs due to changes in models. There 
are some seasonal lay-offs in the case 
of the employees in question here, 
namely, at ports where navigation ceases 
in the winter months, and in the western 
provinces after the movement of the 
grain is finished, but, by and large, 
railway employment offers the security 
afforded by continuity of employment.” 


In fairness it must be said, however, that 
Mr. Justice Kellock also pointed out that 
any comparison which was made should be 
_made with those sections of industry in 

which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportion of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution, 
are really comparable, and finally stated 
that on that basis a fair comparison was, 
in his opinion, furnished, “as nearly as 
may be” by the group of industries falling 
under the head of “durable goods manu- 
facturing”. 

In the interval since the last war most 
of the other industries in the durable goods 
group have been having much the same 
experience as the automobile industry had 
been having at the time Mr. Kellock made 
his award in 1950. The intervening years 
have been good to them, and what Mr. 
Justice Kellock said was true of the auto- 
mobile industry in 1950 is true to some 
extent, at least, of nearly all the durable 
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goods industries in recent years. That fact, 
therefore, tends to lessen the value of the 
durable goods industries as a standard of 
comparison. 

In view of the buoyant economic con- 
ditions which have existed during most of 
the post-war period, it is not surprising 
that the wages of employees in the durable 
goods industries have throughout that 
period been rising steadily and at an 
extraordinary rate. The table on page 99 
of the unions’ brief (exhibit U-1), as brought 
up to date in the course of the hearings, 
shows that the average hourly earnings of 
employees in the durable goods industries 
have risen from 74.7 cents per hour on 
January 1, 1946, to $1.782 on January 1, 
1958. It must always be remembered that 
each successive percentage wage increase 
is calculated on a higher base than the one 
before and these successive increases work 
on the same principle as compound interest. 

Counsel for the railways placed particular 
emphasis on that fact. In referring to the 
rapidity with which wage rates had been 
rising, he called the attention of the Board 
to the startling consequences which could 
result in a very few years from a continued 
rise in wage rates at anything like the 
accelerated rate suggested by the unions. 
Asabov e stated, the average hourly earn- 
ings of the employees of the durable goods 
industries rose from 74.7 cents per hour 
on January 1, 1946, to $1.782 per hour on 
January 1, 1958. It had taken a very long 
time to establish the rate of 74.7 cents per 
hour by 1946, but the rate more than 
doubled in the ensuing period of twelve 
years. If, as the spokesmen for the unions 
contend, this trend is likely to continue 
at an accelerated rate, then the result of 
successive increases, each calculated on a 
successively higher base, can be nothing 
short of fantastic. In any event the possi- 
bilities are such that it is not surprising 
to find the heads of government in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States, call- 
ing for caution and urging everyone to hold 
the line on both prices and wages. 

In the meantime the Canadian railways 
have had an altogether different experience. 
As stated by Mr. Justice Sloan in his 
award in 1954, the railways, in their rail 
operations, are in “a sorry contrast”. They 
have had great difficulty in getting author- 
ity to increase their freight rates and in 
getting the expected benefits from freight 
rate increases when they were granted. They 
have been forced by public policy or con- 
ditions over which they have no control 
to haul enormous tonnages of freight and 
to transport millions of passengers at rates 
which are wholly inadequate. In a period 
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during which practically all of the durable 
goods industries have been experiencing 
unprecedented prosperity the railways have 
been meeting the stiffest kind of competi- 
tion. All in all, their lot has not been a 
happy one, and it is not surprising that by 
1956 they were convinced that they could 
no longer live with the durable goods 
standard. 

There is another factor which is some- 
times lost sight of and that is that the 
employees appearing before this Board do 
not include the railways’ operating em- 
ployees. The latter are the more highly 
paid employees and, as a group, have a 
somewhat higher level of skills than the 
non-operating employees. There is some 
basis for the contention of the railways 
that if comparisons are to be made with 
outside industries, they should really be 
made between the entire railway force (not 
a segment thereof) and the durable goods 
industries. If the average hourly earnings 
of the entire railway working force are 
compared with the average hourly earnings 
of the entire working force of the industries 
in the durable goods group, it will be 
found that the railway workers are quite 
as well off as the workers in durable goods. 

The durable goods group includes indus- 
tries which employ relatively large numbers 
of skilled workers. It would seem from 
information furnished to the Board by 
the Department of Labour that the over-all 
level of skill in the durable goods industries 
is somewhat higher than the level of skill 
of the non-operating employees before the 
Board. The department pointed out, how- 
ever, that the skill table they furnished 
was based on information taken from the 
census returns for 1951. Information of 
that kind leaves something to be desired 
in the matter of accuracy. The railways 
pointed out that the information for both 
the durable goods industries and the non- 
operating employees came from the same 
source, and would be as fair for one as 
for the other. We, however, feel that the 
evidence is not sufficiently convincing or 
reliable to justify us in coming to any 
conclusion in the matter. 

As already noted, the industries in the 
durable goods group were among the first 
of the manufacturing industries to become 
established, and almost from the first the 
wage rates of their employees were higher 
than the wage rates of workers in the 
remaining or so called “non-durable” seg- 
ments of the manufacturing industry. For 
the reasons we have pointed out the wage 
rates of the non-durables have shown a 
tendency to rise more rapidly than the 
wage rates of durable goods. Notwithstand- 
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ing that fact, however, the wage rates of 
the latter are still appreciably higher than 
the wage rates of employees in the “non- 
durable” industries. 


According to Table No. 1 in the issue 
of “earnings and hours of work in manufac- 
turing” for 1956, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the average hourly 
earnings of the male workers in durable 
goods on November 30, 1956, were $1.70 
per hour, while the average hourly earnings 
of the male employees in non-durables 
were only $1.61 per hour. On the same 
date the average hourly earnings of the 
male employees in all manufacturing were 
$1.66 per hour. The reason we have chosen 
male workers only for the purposes of 
comparison is that there is a greater. per- 
centage of female workers in “non-durables” 
whose wages are generally much lower than 
those paid to the male workers. 


It will be seen from the foregoing review 
that the Board is not being asked to make 
a comparison with “manufacturing” as a 
whole but rather with what is only a 
selected segment thereof. It has already 
been pointed out that the segment selected 
happens to be the one which ever since 
the war has enjoyed almost unprecedented 
prosperity, and as a result has been able 
to pay its employees wages which are 
higher than the wages paid to the em- 
ployees of the remaining segments of manu- 
facturing. The railways do not suggest 
that comparisons should be made with any 
of the depressed industries. On the other 
hand it may be asked why comparison 
should be made with the most fortunate 
and prosperous segment of the manufac- 
turing industries and not with manufac- 
turing as a unit. 


Ability to Pay 


The ability of the railways to pay higher 
wages has become a much more important 
factor than was formerly the case. As 
pointed out by one of the railways’ wit- 
nesses, no suggestion was advanced by the 
railways either in the arbitration proceed- 
ings in 1950, or in the conciliation pro- 
ceedings in 1952, that they were unable 
to pay wages which would be comparable 
with the earnings in “durable goods”, but 
they did at that time contend that they 
were unable to give increases based on the 
scale of wages paid to workers on the 
railways in the United States. The rail- 
ways in those years had no doubt of their 
ability to recover from increased freight 
rates sufficient revenues to pay wages on 
a scale which would maintain a parity with 
“durable goods”, and for that reason did 
not oppose the use of “durable goods” as 


a standard of comparison. Since that time, 
however, certain changes have taken place 
which alter the situation materially, and 
the railways are now genuinely concerned 
about their ability to meet the demands 
of the unions for increased wages and 
greater fringe benefits. 

In the interval it has become more 
difficult to obtain leave from the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to increase freight 
rates; it has become increasingly difficult 
to put authorized increases in freight rates 
into effect, and competition from water- 
borne, air and motor transport and pipe 
lines, has been steadily increasing. Today 
the railways are having real trouble in 
meeting the mounting cost of labour and 
materials. Some of the principal reasons 
for this change were stated by Mr. Justice 
Sloan in his award in 1954, and there is 
no need for repeating them. We would, 
however, call attention to the following 
extract from the report of the board of 
conciliation of which Mr. Justice Kellock 
was chairman in 1953, in which the learned 
judge said: 

“T do not think, however, that the pro- 
position can be maintained that at all 
times and under all circumstances the 
economic condition of the railways is 
to be considered irrelevant. I think it 
is pertinent to consider that situation for 
present purposes and shall endeavour to 
do so as concisely as possible.” 

“Although, as I have already mentioned, 

a person requiring the assistance of others 

to carry on his business, must, as a 

general rule, expect to pay the going 

rate, competitive conditions have, from 
time to time, obliged employees to 
accept reductions.” 

“While wages of the non-operating railway 

employees have been rising for some 
years, the same has not been true of net 
railway operating income of Canadian 
railways, notwithstanding the _ several 
freight rate increases which occurred.” 


The difficulty which the railways are 
having in meeting rising costs has become 
a matter of real concern to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. That Board has 
had the means at its command for making 
a much more extensive and detailed inves- 
tigation of this matter than this Board 
has been able to make; hence what it has 
to say about this matter is of special 
significance. We, therefore, quote here- 
under the following extract from the Board’s 
judgment of February 15, 1954, which will 
speak for itself, viz: 

“As a result of these recent rail traffic 

trends, we are now- more strongly than 

ever of the opinion that the long suc- 
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cession of general freight rate increases, 
mainly due to added costs of labour 
which is the largest single factor and to 
increased costs of materials, has brought 
about a loss of traffic by the railways 
to competing modes of transport, not 
only of traffic which the railways for- 
merly regarded as vulnerable because 
it was highly competitive, but a loss as 
well of traffic which was formerly non- 
competitive but which has now become 
subject to competition by reason of the 
aforementioned long succession of rate 
increases. Thus the law of diminishing 
returns ts now, in the inexorable econo- 
mic sense, beginning to assert itself. We 
are convinced therefore that, unless the 
several underlying conditions adversely 
affecting the railway industry in general 
changes markedly for the better, means 
other than general rate increases imposed 
on the basis of the past will have to be 
found wm the future if the railways of 
Canada are to be maintained in a healthy 
operating position” ~~ 
—and— 
“Canadians at large have a vital stake 
in our railways. They, we think, reason- 
ably could expect both railway manage- 
ment and labour in their own mutual 
long term self-interest, as well as in the 
interest of the public, to collaborate in 
taking a new and economically realistic 
view of the deterioration which has taken 
place in the traffic position of Canadian 
railways since the Board’s Judgment in 
March last. This is so, particularly since 
such deterioration cannot be accounted 
for by any contraction for the year 1953 
in Canadian production generally but is, 
we believe, attributable mainly to the 
increasing pervasiveness of competing 
modes of transport.” 
(The emphasis is ours.) 


Recommendation as to Wage Demands 

The unions in their formal submission 
U-1 state that “neither the Government 
nor the people of Canada wish them to 
accept substandard working conditions to 
subsidize the railways or the effect of 
public policy upon the railways’. As we 
understand it, however, the railways do not 
contend, nor have they ever contended 
that their employees should accept sub- 
standard working conditions or that they 
should subsidize the railways in any way. 
Their representatives frankly say that if 
higher wages are deserved they must be 
paid, and the public must pay the cost. 
How that cost is to be paid is primarily 
the concern of the Government and the 
railways, although railway workers are by 
no means uninterested parties. 
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What the railways do say is that the 
wages paid should be adequate when tested 
by a reasonable standard of comparison 
and that any excess of wages over such 
basic standard must be limited by the 
industry’s ability to pay. They contend 
that the wage rates of their non-operating 
employers compare favourably with those 
of their counterparts in outside industries 
and, therefore, ask that the existing agree- 
ments should be extended without change 
for another year. 


In 1956 the chairman of the Taylor Board 
expressly stated that weight had to be 
given to the railways’ claim of “inability 
to pay”. What is really more significant 
is that the Board did not attempt to give 
the non-operating employees parity in 
wage rates with the employees of durable 
goods. In fact, the Board stated that the 
recommendations it was making would fall 
short of parity with the “durable goods” 
standard, and in a later passage pointed 
out that the adjustment it was proposing 
would “remove part, but not all of the 
disparity between the earnings of non- 
operating railway employees and employees 
in “durable goods”. 

The fact is that the non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railways have not 
had parity with the employees of durable 
goods at any time since 1952. Incidentally 
the non-operating employees of United 
States railways have had much the same 
experience. They have been unable to 
maintain absolute parity with the em- 
ployees of durable goods in that country. 
Except for a brief period following the 
increased grant to them in 1948, they have 
never had absolute parity at any time 
since 1944. 

When the Taylor Board made its report 
in 1956, Canada was enjoying an excep- 
tionally high level of prosperity. In mak- 
ing its recommendations the Board spoke 
of “the anticipated buoyancy of the Cana- 
dian economy” and obviously anticipated 
a continuation of the prosperous condi- 
tions then existing. The Board was some- 
what too optimistic. In the interval the 
economy has lost its buoyancy and for 
the past few months Canada has been 
experiencing a recession which has seriously 
affected railway earnings. 1957 turned out 
to be a very disappointing year for the 
railways. The year 1958 promises to be no 
better and, unless there is an early and 
substantial improvement, it may be much 
worse. Railway revenues have been drop- 
ping and none of the railways are now as 
well able to meet the cost of wage increases 
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as they were in 1956. Under the circum- 
stances we are of the opinion that modera- 
tion is called for. 

The Board, however, does not agree with 
the railways that no wage increase should 
be granted at this time. There has been no 
increase in the wages of non-operating 
employees since June 1, 1957 when the last 
of the step by step increases recommended 
by the Taylor Board went into effect. In 
the interval the wages of employees in 
outside industries have been going up 
steadily. The cost of living also has been 
rising. The consumer price index has gone 
up from 1216 in June 1957 to 125.2 in 
April 1958. It did, however, drop back to 
125.1 in May and it may be that its advance 
has slackened off for the time being. 

There is little to indicate that the trend 
in wage increases had changed. The fact 
is that increases have been fairly general 
notwithstanding the depression we have 
been experiencing. Even if the rise in the 
cost of living has been arrested, there is no 
assurance it will not rise again. In any 
event the general tendency over the years 
has been for it to go up, and it is reason- 
able to assume that it will follow the usual 
pattern. These are matters which must be 
considered especially if, as we would recom- 
mend, the new contract is to be for the 
term of two years. 

The parties have both been vigorous and 
resourceful in the presentation. of their 
claims and every issue has been strenuously 
contested. That is as it should be but the 
time has now come when settlement is of 
primary importance. To get the desired 
result there must be a little “give and 
take” on both sides. In this connection 
we think that heed might be given by 
both parties to the following extract from 
the report of the Wilson Board in 1950, 
viz: 

“The Board agrees with the unions that 

railworkers must not be required to 

accept substandard wages or onerous 
working hours in order to underwrite 
railway deficits. If higher wages are 
deserved they must be paid, and the 
public must pay the cost. This does not, 
however, imply that enlightened labour 
should proceed to exact what it can in 
the way of wage increases without regard 
to the condition of the business which 

employs it. Under certain conditions a 

union may be well advised to accept a 

lesser wage, with continuity of employ- 

ment, rather than to insist on a higher 
wage, which may threaten that continuity. 

The competitive position of the rail- 

ways viz 4 viz truck and water com- 

petition must always be kept in mind 
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by union leaders as well as by railway 
managers, with a view to insuring that 
rail transportation does not price itself 
out of the market.” 


It will have been seen from the above 
analysis that in our opinion the durable 
goods standard leaves much to be desired. 
In spite of that, however, it still remains 
one of the most important factors to be 
taken into account in determining what is a 
just and reasonable wage rate for the non- 
operating employees of the railways. As 
stated by the Taylor Board, however, it 
is not an absolute guide and cannot be 
applied mathematically or mechanically 
regardless of all other circumstances. It 
follows, therefore, that each of the dif- 
ferences which exists between “durable 
goods” and the railways and each of the 
other factors and special circumstances we 
have attempted to review must also be 
carefully considered and each must be given 
its proper weight in determining what 
increase in wage rates should be recom- 
mended. 

Acting upon the principles above enun- 
ciated, we have earnestly endeavoured to 
give due consideration and proper weight, 
not only to the durable goods standard, 
but also to each of the various factors, 
differences and other matters hereinbefore 
mentioned or reviewed. On the assump- 
tion that the parties will be able to nego- 
tiate a new contract for the term of two 
years, we recommend the following in- 
creases in the wage rates of the employees 
before this Board, namely: 

(1) An increase of four (4) cents per 
hour in the wage rates of all the 
non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways, to be retroactive to the Ist 
day of January, 1958; 

(2) A further increase of three per cent 
(3 per cent) to be effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, and to be calculated 
on the wage ratio which were in 
force at December 31, 1957; and 

(3) A further increase of three per cent 
(3 per cent) to be effective on April 
1, 1959, and to be calculated on the 
wage rates which were in force at 
December 31, 1957. 


We also recommend that the new collective 
agreement should be for the term of two 
years to be computed from January 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1959. 

At this point it should be said that 
the signatories to this report have had 
some difficulty in arriving at increases in 
wage rates which both considered reason- 
able in the circumstances. The chairman 
throughout was concerned about the con- 
dition of the economy as a whole and the 


need for moderation in wage demands, 
while Mr. Lewis was concerned about agree- 
ing to a figure which was substantially 
below the level of earnings of the em- 
ployees in durable goods. The result has 
been a compromise which each thinks is 
reasonable, and they, therefore, join in 
expressing the hope that, in the interest 
of industrial peace, the parties will accept 
their recommendation as the basis for 
adjusting and settling their differences as 
to the rate of wages to be paid during the 
life of the new agreement. 

In making the foregoing recommendation 
as to wage increases, we have not over- 
looked the demand made by the unions 
for a special wage increase of 10.1 cents 
per hour to compensate the non-operating 
employees for what is termed the “sub- 
standard earnings” they have been receiv- 
ing since January 1, 1956. When the par- 
ties settled their wage disputes in 1956 
the employees agreed to accept a wage 
increase of 11 per cent to become effective 
in four steps. A formal agreement embody- 
ing a term to that effect was made and 
entered into and that fixed the rates of 
wages to which the employees were entitled 
from January 1, 1955 to December 31, 1957. 
Having agreed to settle on that basis the 
matter is closed and neither party can now 
ask to have the matter opened up. Inci- 
dentally a similar demand was made in 
1956 for what was then called “the lag 
behind the ‘durable goods’ standard”. In 
rejecting the demand the Taylor Board 
gave another reason for so doing with 
which we respectfully agree, viz: 
“Secondly, it is surely impossible to justify 

rectifying a lag by increasing rates, since 

such rate increases would continue after 
the period when they merely compensated 
for the lag.” 


Health and Welfare 


The second of the demands made by the 
unions is the “health and welfare” demand, 
viz: 

“(2) Effective January 1, 1959, the rail- 
ways and Railway Express Agency 
Inc., shall contribute an additional 
$8.50 (eight dollars and fifty cents) 
per employee per month, for one 
year, for the purpose of improving 
health and welfare plans in effect as 
may be mutually agreed.” 


This is one issue in respect of which con- 
siderable progress was made when the 
Board met the small bargaining committees 
of the parties in its first attempt at con- 
ciliation. As a result of the discussions 
which took place at that time it was 
decided that the Board need not concern 
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itself further with the health and welfare 
issue and the Board, therefore, has taken 
no further action in the matter. 


Vacations With Pay 


The third of the demands made by the 
unions is for a revision of the schedule 
of paid vacations. In its original form 
the demand was: 


“(3) Vacations with pay shall be on the 

following basis; 

After one year’s service, ten working 
days 

After ten years’ service, fifteen work- 
ing days 

After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
working days. 

(Nothing herein shall be construed 

to deprive any employee of such 

additional vacation days or more 

favourable practice as he may be 

entitled to receive under any exist- 

ing rule, understanding or custom, 

which additional vacation days or 

more favourable practice shall be 

accorded under and in accordance 

with the terms of such existing rule, 

understanding or custom.)” 


During the hearings this demand was 
modified. The unions now ask that the 
schedule be amended to give 10 days (two 
weeks) paid vacation after one year of 
service and 20 days (four weeks) paid 
vacation after 25 years of service. Under 
the present agreements two weeks vacation 
with pay are given to office workers after 
one year of service and to non-office work- 
ers after three years of service. This follows 
the predominant pattern in outside indus- 
try and gives effect to the recommendations 
made by Mr. Justice Sloan in 1954. 


Parliament recently considered and dealt 
with this question of vacations with pay 
when it passed the act known as “The 
Annual Vacations Act”. That act is to come 
into force on a day to be fixed by pro- 
clamation of the governor-in-council. It 
has not been proclaimed as yet but it is 
understood that it will be brought into 
force at an early date. Under The Annual 
Vacations Act, when it is proclaimed, all 
railway workers will be entitled to the 
equivalent of two weeks vacation with pay 
after two years of service. As above men- 
tioned, the office workers are now entitled 
to two weeks after one year of service 
and that will not be changed. Under the 
statute the position of the non-office work- 
ers will be improved because they will be 
entitled to two weeks after two years of 
service instead of three years as it is now 
under the present agreements. We are of 
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the opinion that, in view of this improve- 
ment, we would not be justified in recom- 
mending any further change at this time 
insofar as employees in this category are 
concerned. 


We are of the opinion, however, that 
consideration should be given to the claim 
for more extended vacations for senior 
employees. Vacations with pay for more 
than three weeks duration are granted to 
a comparatively small percentage of work- 
ers in outside industry, but the percentage 
is growing and is likely to grow during the 
term of the new contract. The change sug- 
gested presents more difficulty for the 
railway than it would for most other indus- 
tries. Mr. Justice Kellock in 1954 pointed 
out that the average length of service 
among railway employees is comparatively 
high, a condition which he concluded had 
arisen out of the application of the seniority 
rules and the relative stability of railway 
employment. 


There is evidence that approximately 
21 per cent of all railway employees have 
25 years of service, or more. The cost, 
therefore, of extending the base for paid 
vacations among employees of long service 
would bear more heavily on the railways 
than it would on industry generally. It 
would seem from a study of the pension 
tables of the railways that, if 4 weeks 
vacation with pay were granted to em- 
ployees with 35 years of service, there 
would still be an exceptionally large per- 
centage of employees entitled to such 
extended vacation. Under the circumstances 
we recommend that the schedule of paid 
vacations be amended to give 20 days (4 
weeks). paid vacations to all the railway 
employees after 35 years of service. 

The Board assumes that any agreement 
the parties may enter into will contain 
suitable provisions to protect the interests 
of employees who are entitled under exist- 
ing agreements to rights or privileges more 
extensive or advantageous to them than 
those to which they may become entitled 
under The Annual Vacations Act when it 
is brought into force. In this connection 
the attention of the parties is called to the 
provisions of Section 3(2) of that Act, 
which reads as follows: 

“3. (2) This Act does not apply to em- 
ployment under a collective agree- 
ment entered into after the coming 
into force of this Act and contain- 
ing provisions, approved by the 
Minister, for the granting of an 
annual vacation with pay.” 


Statutory Holidays 
The fourth of the demands made by the 
unions is the demand for an eighth paid 
statutory holiday, viz: 
“(4) The number of paid statutory holi- 
days shall be increased to eight by 
the addition of Remembrance Day.” 


Similar demands were considered by Mr. 
Justice Sloan in 1954 and again by the 
Taylor Board in 1956. Mr. Justice Sloan 
recommended that the number of holidays 
for the hourly-rated employees should be 
increased to five. The Taylor Board recom- 
mended the addition of one paid statutory 
holiday, namely Thanksgiving Day, during 
1956, and another, namely Victoria Day, 
in 1957. With those additions all railway 
workers became entitled to seven paid 
statutory holidays each year. Neither Mr. 
Justice Sloan nor the Taylor Board, how- 
ever, saw fit to recommend Remembrance 
Day as an eighth holiday. 

This new application for the addition of 
Remembrance Day was strenuously opposed 
by the railways. They filed as exhibit R-41 
a table showing that, as of April 1, 1957, 
the average number of unworked paid 
statutory holidays in all the manufacturing 
industries in Canada was 7.22 as against 
the eight the unions are asking for. They 
stress the fact that they are service organi- 
zations and that, if an extra holiday is 
to be granted, the choice of an appropriate 
day is a matter of very great importance 
to them and contend that Remembrance 
Day would be a most unfortunate choice. 

The evidence indicates that Remembrance 
Day is fairly well observed in western 
Canada and, possibly, in some other parts 
of Canada, but there is very little observ- 
ance of it in the central provinces where 
the bulk of the traffic on the railways is 
handled. It was disclosed that in a survey 
made by the Central Ontario Industrial 
Relations Institute in 1955 covering the 
City of Toronto and areas tributary thereto, 
Remembrance Day was not recognized or 
observed as a holiday by any of the firms 
participating in the survey. Another sur- 
vey was made in October, 1957, by the 
Quebec Industrial Relations Institute cover- 
ing 65 companies in the Montreal area with 
70,834 hourly-rated employees. It was found 
that none of the companies recognized 
Remembrance Day for their hourly-rated 
employees. In a survey for salaried em- 
ployees it was found that only two out of 
69 companies recognized it as a holiday for 
their salaried employees. 

It is obvious that a railway would have 
trouble if it is required to give its em- 
ployees a holiday on a day which is not 
generally recognized as a holiday. The 


public would want to do business with the 
railways and would expect trains to run and 
freight and passengers to be transported as 
on any ordinary business day. If forced 
to observe Remembrance Day, the railways 
would be compelled to refuse service to 
the public or, if they decided to keep their 
facilities open, ask large numbers of their 
employees to work on the holiday and pay 
the extra costs involved in so doing. Either 
alternative would be unfortunate for the 
railways. Under the circumstances we are 
not prepared to recommend the granting of 
this demand for Remembrance Day as an 
extra statutory holiday. 

Representatives of the unions, however, 
suggested that, if the Board was of the 
opinion that Remembrance Day was unsuit- 
able, consideration might be given to the 
choice of some other alternative day or 
even to the possibility of granting different 
holidays in different parts of the country. 
In either case the choice would have to 
fall on a day which is not nationally 
observed as a holiday at this time and 
under the circumstances the Board is not 
prepared to recommend the granting of 
an eighth holiday. 


Severance Pay 


The fifth of the demands made by the 
Unions has to do with the question of 
severance pay. The following is a copy of 
the demand as made in their notice of 
November 12, 1957, viz: 

“(5) The principle of severance pay 

shall be recognized and established. 
The Railways and Railway Express 
Agency Inc., shall set aside four 
cents (4c.) per hour per employee 
for severance pay, to be allocated 
among employees whose services are 
being terminated, on a basis of 
amounts and years of service to be 
mutually agreed upon.” 


In the 1930’s there was a movement in 
Canada to compel a greater degree of 
co-operation between the railways with a 
view to the pooling of services and the 
abandonment of unnecessary trackage 
where one of two competing lines could 
adequately serve the needs of the com- 
munities through which they ran. This 
led to the enactment of the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act which com- 
manded and empowered these railways to 
co-operate and take such measures as would 
make their co-operation effective. 

The suggestion that co-operation of this 
kind was necessary provoked public con- 
cern about the fate of railway employees 
who might be displaced as a result of such 
co-operative efforts. To take care of such 
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employees a special provision was made for 
the payment to them of compensation for 
the loss of their jobs. The present demand 
of the unions is based, in part, on this legis- 
lation and, in part, on what is called the 
Washington Job Protection Agreement 
which a number of American railways en- 
tered into with their employees on May 
21, 1936 to provide compensation for em- 
ployees who were deprived of their employ- 
ment under like circumstances. 

The present demand is for “severance 
pay” which may be something much dif- 
ferent. The Board has not been furnished 
with any specific or comprehensive state- 
ment as to what “severance pay” is, what 
employees would be entitled thereto, the 
circumstances under which it would be paid, 
the manner in which the amount to be paid 
is to be computed, or any estimate as to 
the probable cost involved in the operation 
of this scheme other than the prescribed 
limits, originally 4c. From some of the 
statements made in argument it would 
appear that the scheme was intended to 
include, not only those who had forever 
been deprived of their jobs, but also those 
who might be laid off but who would, 
nevertheless, remain on the payroll and be 
subject to call. That would be a far- 
‘eaching provision with so many implica- 
sions that nothing should be done about 
without the fullest investigation. With- 
aut this essential information and in the 
absence of any comprehensive explanation 
of the manner in which it would work out, 
it is difficult to make any recommendation. 
It is generally agreed that severance pay 
is relatively unusual in Canadian industry. 
There is no generally prevailing pattern 
which would justify its introduction at the 
present time. Under the circumstances the 
Board is unable to make any recommenda- 
tion in respect of this demand for severance 
pay. 

Contracting Out 


The sixth of the demands made by the 
unions has to do with what is called 
contracting out”. The following is a copy 
thereof, viz: 

“(6) Work normally performed by em- 
ployees herein represented, or similar 
work which by past practice has been 
performed by them, shall not be con- 
tracted to be performed by other 
than railway employees.” 


This demand is altogether too wide. If 
effect were given to it, the rights of manage- 
ment would be unreasonably curtailed and 
the literal enforcement of any such rule 
would have results which the representatives 
of the unions admit they never contem- 
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plated when this demand was made. As 
an extreme example, it might be pointed 
out that there are gangs on the railways 
who are at times engaged in building 
stations, bridges and many other types of 
buildings or other structures. If a rule 
such as contemplated by this demand were 
made, the Canadian National would never 
have been able to build the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel in Montreal through an out- 
side contractor. Obviously in order to build 
any such structure, it is necessary to have 
an enormous organization with the most 
expensive equipment and a staff of expert 
engineers and technicians. Neither of the 
railways could afford any such organization 
or equipment to build any one building. 

After it was built the organization would 

have to be disbanded and the equipment 

disposed of. 

The foregoing may be an extreme exam- 
ple, but it was only one of many given by 
the railway witnesses to show how seriously 
any such rule would curtail the rights of 
management and hamper the efficient and 
economical operation of the railways. It 
may be, as the unions contend, that in 
certain specific instances the right of con- 
tracting out has been asserted under cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to some justi- 
fiable resentment. The investigation of 
those incidents before this Board, however, 
should have a salutary effect, and we are 
reasonably hopeful that the officials con- 
cerned will use more discretion and con- 
sideration in the future. 

We don’t think that it is necessary to 
review in detail all of the evidence ten- 
dered by the railways in support of their 
objections to this demand. It is sufficient 
to say that the Board has carefully con- 
sidered all of the evidence given by the 
unions and by the railways, and that it is 
satisfied that this demand of the unions 
cannot be granted and it so recommends. 

Special Terms 

The seventh demand of the unions has 
to do with certain terms they wish to have 
incorporated in the new agreement. The 
following is a copy of the demand as set 
out in their notice of November 12, 1957, 
viz: 

“(7) (a) Excepting as to (2) hereof, the 
collective agreements between the 
railways, Railway Express Agency 
Inc., and the organizations’ signa- 
tory hereto shall be amended to 
conform with these proposals 
effective January 1, 1958, and 
shall continue in effect until 
December 31, 1958, and _ there- 
after subject to sixty days’ notice 
in writing from either party to 


the agreement to revise, amend 
or terminate it. Such notice may 
be served at any time subsequent 
to November 2, 1958; 

The foregoing does not prevent 
adjustments under normal pro- 
cesses in working rules, rates of 
pay of individual positions, cor- 
rection of inequities as between 
rates for different individual posi- 
tions, or negotiation of rates for 
new positions or positions where 
the duties or responsibilities have 
been or are changed.” 


In principle we see nothing wrong with 
the suggestion contained in clause (a) 
above set out. As to the term of the new 
agreement, we are of the opinion that it 
should be for two years. In this con- 
nection we find ourselves in complete agree- 
ment with the Taylor Board, which in 
1956 recommended a term of two years, 
and respectfully concur in the reasons given 
by that Board for their recommendation. 


We are not, however, prepared to recom- 
mend the inclusion in the new agreement 
of the provision contemplated by clause 
(b) of this demand or any provision of like 
effect. The intent of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Investigation Act is that, 
when once a collective agreement is made 
and entered into, it shall bind the parties 
and each of them for the full term of the 
agreement. To permit either party to open 
it up and compel the other party to start 
bargaining all over again, could be con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act. There is, 
of course, nothing to prevent the parties 
by mutual consent or agreement entering 
into an agreement to amend or supplement 
the new agreement if they so desire. That, 
however, is subject to one qualification— 
The amendment must not transgress the 
provisions of sections 19 and 20, or any 
other of the provisions, of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Time of Payment 

The eighth demand made by the unions 
has to do with the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in paying the wages of employees, 
viz: 

“(8) Employees shall be paid every second 

Thursday, or the last regular work 
day preceding such Thursday.” 


This demand was considered by the 
Board along with the proposal of the 
railways that holiday pay should be com- 
puted on a percentage basis as set out in 
The Annual Vacations Act. When these 
matters were brought up it was found that 
there were no serious differences between 
the parties. It was agreed that any differ- 
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ences there may be could be straightened 
out by mutual agreement and the unions 
withdrew their demand. Under the circum- 
stances we make no recommendation as 
to either the demand itself, or the proposal 
made by the railways as to computation 
of holiday pay, save to say that in our 
opinion the methods of computation and 
payment should be uniform with regard 
to all employees in order to avoid inter- 
ference with office efficiency which would 
result if the procedure were not uniform. 

Philip F. Vineberg, the member of our 
Board appointed as nominee of the rail- 
ways, has informed us that he is unable 
to concur in the recommendation of this 
report. David Lewis, appointed to the 
Board as the nominee of the unions, has 
agreed to sign this report subject to some 
additional observations by him, which are 
appended hereto. The Board wishes form- 
ally and warmly to thank the parties, their 
counsel and spokesmen for their help and 
assistance throughout. 

(Sgd.) Harotp F. THomson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Davi Lewis, 
Member. 


Additional Observations 

I am pleased to be able to concur with 
the recommendations of The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Thomson, the chairman of this 
Board. I do so in the hope that the 
recommendations may form a basis for a 
peaceful settlement of the issues between 
the parties, since that objective is of para- 
mount importance to Canada, particularly 
at this time. In doing so, however, I wish 
also to make some additional comments on 
some of the matters involved, particularly 
those on which my conclusions carry a 
somewhat different emphasis from that 
contained in the exhaustive analysis of the 
chairman. 

As is clear from the chairman’s report, 
most of the considerable time spent in 
hearing the parties was occupied in evidence 
and argument on what constitutes a fair 
and reasonable standard of comparison for 
the hearings of non-operating railway em- 
ployees. In his analysis of this matter the 
chairman fully sets out the major factors 
in issue. On all the evidence before us, 
I am still firmly of the opinion expressed 
in the report of the Taylor Board in 1956, 
to which I was a signatory, namely, “that, 
with the necessary reservations arising from 
the fact that the railway industry is unique 
and that it has some occupations which 
cannot be found elsewhere, the durable 
goods group of manufacturing industries 
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remains the most nearly comparable and 
forms an appropriate standard as a guide 
to the settlement of disputes between the 
non-operating employees and the railways.” 

In my view, there is some misapprehen- 
sion as to the nature of the durable goods 
standard. It should be remembered that 
this standard was first proposed by the 
railways as long ago as 1950 and was at 
that time and again in 1952 opposed by 
the unions. It is not my understanding that 
previous boards of conciliation and previous 
arbitrators chose and accepted this standard 
because of an exact parallel in respect of 
skills, sex composition, geographical dis- 
tribution and other factors. It is not my 
understanding that the railways or the 
unions ever argued that there was such an 
exact parallel. The standard has in the past 
been accepted because it appeared to be, 
as it appears to me now, the most nearly 
comparable one. Although it was not until 
1956 that the railways levelled a detailed 
attack on the durable goods standard, it is 
evident from the reports and awards which 
preceded that year that members of prev- 
ious conciliation boards and that previous 
arbitrators were generally aware of the 
major differences, qualitatively if not 
quantitatively. 

It is apparently agreed between the par- 
ties that a standard of comparison is ex- 
tremely important to their dispute. Both 
the unions and the railways emphasized 
the importance of such a standard and 
directed their evidence and arguments 
mainly to that point. In fact, in their case, 
filed as Exhibit Rl, the railways stated 
the issue in the following language :— 

“The fundamental issue in these pro- 
ceedings is what level of wages in the 
railway industry can be justified as fair 
and reasonable in the light of all the 
relevant facts. 

“Two basic tests are necessary in the 
determination of the proper level of rail- 
way wages: 

“a) the wages paid should be adequate 
when tested by a reasonable standard 
of comparison ; 

“b) any excess of wages over such basic 
standard must be limited by the 
industry’s ability to pay.” 

Although the unions did not state the 
matter in the same language, it is my im- 
pression from their argument that they did 
not quarrel with the general proposition set 
out by the railways in the passage quoted 
above. The issue between the parties was 
this year, as it has been on _ previous 
occasions, the question of what constitutes 
“a reasonable standard of comparison”. In 
all wage disputes standards of comparison 
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are of importance; in the case of the rail- 
ways, they are of even greater importance. 


There are two factors relevant to a 
consideration of railway wage disputes 
which give this added importance to the 
value of a standard of comparison. The 
first is that, even more than in all other 
industries, peaceful labour relations on the 
railways are an urgent necessity to the 
entire country. For this reason it has 
always been doubtful whether governments 
would be prepared to permit a serious inter- 
ruption of railway services. This is, no 
doubt, the reason why arbitration was 
imposed by the then government after some 
days of strike in 1950. It is obvious that, 
although the right to strike has not been 
legally withdrawn from railway unions, it 
is difficult for the unions to exercise it 
both because of their responsibility to the 
community and because of likely inter- 
vention by governments. It is evident to 
me that in such a situation an appropriate 
yardstick which can guide the parties them- 
selves as well as boards of conciliation to 
a fair and reasonable settlement of a wage 
dispute on the railways is of paramount, 
indeed, overwhelming importance. 


The second reason why this is so derives 
from the fact, as was fully disclosed in the 
evidence before this Board as well as before 
previous boards, that railway income is sub- 
ject to regulation and statutory control to 
an extent not experienced by the rest of 
Canadian industry. This regulation and 
statutory control results in the railways 
being required to perform uneconomical 
services for the benefit of the Canadian 
economy and the Canadian people as a 
whole. Inevitably, their net earnings are 
adversely affected. To put it briefly and 
in a rather over-simplified way, public 
policy is largely responsible for the alleged 
low level of railway earnings about which 
the railways complained to this Board as 
they have done to other tribunals. Because 
publie policy plays this role in the railway 
situation, it is again important to have an 
objective standard of comparison for rail- 
way wages. Only on this basis is it possible 
to arrive at a level of wages for railway 
non-operating employees which would be 
fair both to them and to the people of 
Canada. It is my firm conviction that the 
only level of wages which is fair and reason- 
able is one which results neither in the 
employees of the railways subsidizing the 
people of Canada by a disparity between 
their earnings and those of comparable 
groups of Canadian workers, nor in the 
people of Canada subsidizing railway em- 
ployees in permitting them to earn a wage 
above that enjoyed by comparable groups 


of Canadian workers. This desirable result 
can be achieved only, in my opinion, if 
there is an accepted objective standard of 
comparison by which the parties and boards 
are guided in the resolution of railway 
disputes. 


The durable goods standard was, in my 
reading of previous reports and awards, 
accepted because it appeared to be the 
most nearly comparable industrial com- 
posite. It was accepted and, indeed, origin- 
ally urged by the railways, on the ground 
also that it represented, on the average, 
a group of higher paid Canadian workers. 
In my respectful submission, it is right 
that this should be so. When one remem- 
bers the tremendous size of the railway 
industry and its indispensable position of 
prominence in the Canadian economy as 
well as the many decades of labour organi- 
zation on the railways, it is surely appro- 
priate that earnings of railway employees 
be compared with those of workers in other 
basic industries and particularly those which 
pay relatively better wages. It would, in 
my view, be anomalous and unjust if it 
were attempted to depress the wages of 
railway non-operating employees to the 
levels of industries which are less important 
to the Canadian economy or to those which 
are on the decline. As the evidence showed, 
far from being on the decline, Canada’s 
major railways are in the process of an 
impressive programme of expansion and 
modernization. 


I do not ignore the evidence of the 
differences between the railways and dur- 
able goods industries, so fully and properly 
set out and commented upon by the chair- 
man in his report. It is, however, none the 
less my conclusion that those differences 
do not outweigh the points of comparison 
and similarity and do not by any means 
invalidate the durable goods standard as 
being a fair and reasonable one with 
which to compare the earnings of non- 
operating railway employees. 

In view of the history concerning the 
question of an appropriate standard of com- 
parison, it would be highly regrettable if 
the unions were asked or forced to abandon 
the durable goods standard. The chairman 
in his report sets out the broad outlines 
of that history. The point I wish to 
emphasize is simply the following. Origin- 
ally the unions laboured hard to retain 
parity with American wages as a proper 
standard. When they could not hold the 
position, they sought to establish the earn- 
ings in selected Canadian industries as 
the standard. They were forced to abandon 
both, in my opinion, for proper and valid 
reasons. Finally, from 1954 on, the unions 
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declared themselves ready to accept the 
standard originally promoted by the rail- 
ways and established by several successive 
boards and arbitrators. In each case it 
was a retreat by the unions from a higher 
to a lower level of earnings, so that, for 
the reasons discussed by the chairman, 
they have ceased to be among the highest 
paid Canadian workers as they once were. 
I have no hesitation in concluding that, 
with the advance of the Canadian economy 
and Canadian wages as a whole, there did 
not remain any justifiable reason why 
non-operating employees of the railways 
should be ahead of comparable employees 
in the country. However, equally there is 
not, in my opinion, any justifiable reason 
for a standard which would bring non- 
operating railway employees below the 
levels of earnings in other basic industries 
or place them in the bracket of the lower 
paid rather than in the bracket of the better 
paid industrial composites in Canada. 
After all, they are employees of the most 
important basic industry in Canada. 

I respectfully submit that this is a par- 
ticularly reasonable conclusion when one 
remembers that more than 50 per cent 
of Canada’s railway workers are employed 
directly by the people of Canada through 
the Canadian National Railways and that 
the actual earnings of the CPR in its 
railway operations are geared to the needs 
of public policy and the requirements of 
the Canadian economy as a whole. It is 
unthinkable to me that the Canadian people 
would wish their employees on their own 
railway and those of the privately-owned 
railway thus regulated and controlled, to 
earn less than a representative composite 
of Canadian workers in a group of basic 
industries. 

The above are some of the reasons which 
impel me to continue to emphasize the 
appropriateness and reasonableness of the 
durable goods standard in spite of the 
differences outlined by the railways and 
commented upon by the chairman. 

The second major matter on which I 
would like to make brief comment is the 
question of the relevance or otherwise of 
the railways’ ability-to-pay argument. The 
report of the 1956 Taylor Board indicates 
that I was of the opinion at that time that 
the question of the railways’ ability to pay, 
even if one accepted their statement of the 
position, should not be taken into con- 
sideration in a railway wage dispute. I 
still hold that view and wish to refer to 
a few of the reasons for it. 

The question of the role of ability to 
pay in labour-management relations has 
been the subject of a great many comments 
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by experts in the field. Whatever may be 
the situation in respect of other industries, 
I respectfully urge that so-called ability to 
pay cannot be a factor in the determination 
of a wage dispute on the railways. 

The major reason has already been 
alluded to. The award of Chief Justice 
Sloan in 1954 and the report of the Taylor 
Board in 1956 dealt exhaustively with the 
fact that the two main railway systems in 
Canada are obliged to lose tens of millions 
of dollars annually in uneconomic services 
arising out of the statutory grain rates and 
out of the needs of the Canadian people 
for passenger service regardless of cost. In 
other words, to the extent that the rail- 
ways’ plea of inability to pay is valid, it 
is directly the result of the policies of the 
Canadian Parliament, presumably pursued 
because of the needs of the Canadian eco- 
nomy and the Canadian people as a whole. 
This is not the place to make any comment 
on the merits of the policies except to say 
that, as a Canadian citizen, I fully appre- 
ciate and approve of the reasons which 
have led to the policies referred to. How- 
ever, having created the causes for the 
. resulting financial position of the Canadian 
railways, it is surely impossible for the 
Canadian people to use it as a reason for 
withholding from railway employees the 
level of earnings which, in my opinion, they 
are entitled to. And I venture to suggest 
that the Canadian people would share this 
view, if they had all the facts before them. 

However, it must be emphasized, in 
fairness to the railways, that they did not 
plead inability to pay wages which meet 
the test of “a reasonable standard of 
comparison”. It was their view that any 
excess over such a _ standard must be 
governed by the industry’s ability to pay. 
This, therefore, takes us back to the ques- 
tion of what is a proper standard. 

In any case, I am not at all convinced 
that the general approach of the railways 
to the financial position as part of a wage 
dispute is one which should in all respects 
commend itself to a board of conciliation. 
It is no doubt true that the railways have 
not shared in the general earning pros- 
perity of Canadian industry in the postwar 
period. It is equally true that the rate of 
return on investment is much smaller for 
the railways than it is for the more pros- 
perous sectors of Canadian industry. How- 
ever, this surely to argue in circles. If 
one remembers that the railway industry 
is, by statute of the Canadian Parliament, 
regulated and controlled as to its rates and 
potential income, it necessarily follows that 
the net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway must be regulated and controlled, 
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both directly and indirectly. Perhaps it is 
in the nature of the railway industry that 
its earnings cannot be as high as those of 
unregulated industries serving only a sector 
of the Canadian economy instead of the 
entire economy. It may well be that 
because of the nature of railway cperations 
and the needs of the Canadian economy 
and people, a rate of return of about, or 
even under, 3 per cent on investment is 
not socially and economically wrong. 

There is one other point that cannot 
be overlooked. I fully agree that in relation 
to railway costs, only the rail operations of 
the CPR should be taken into account. 
However, when railway spokesmen allude 
to the condition of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway company on the capital market, as 
they did, surely it is no longer proper to 
limit consideration to factors relevant to 
the earnings of rail operations alone. The 
company goes on the capital market as one 
whole company, including its other opera- 
tions and other income. In this connection, 
it is worthy of note that although both 
the net earnings from rail operations of the 
CPR and its other income were lower in 
1957 than in 1956, the CPR did have a 
total of about 234 million dollars as income 
from other than rail sources, as well as 
a little over 38 million dollars in net 
earnings from rail operations. The total 
income of the company, before fixed 
charges, was 61.7 millions of dollars in 1957. 
While this is not a large income related 
to the company’s tremendous investment, 
particularly in rail operations, it does not, 
in my view, show a situation which should 
create concern or worry about the health 
of this very large Canadian enterprise. 

Having said this, I would emphasize that 
the matter of railway income is, and should 
be, the concern of Canada’s policy-makers, 
rather than that of a board of conciliation 
attempting to settle or to recommend upon 
a labour dispute. The Government, Par- 
liament and the agencies which they have 
created are the ones which should deal 
with and pronounce upon the financial prob- 
lems of the railways. For the reasons given, 
it is, in my view, not a matter to which 
a board of conciliation can give the neces- 
sary detailed attention. 

However, the general state of the eco- 
nomy is an entirely different matter. It 
would, it seems to me, not be responsible 
for a board of conciliation to ignore the 
conditions of the economy as a whole at the 
time when it is considering a wage dispute 
placed in its hands. One cannot escape the 
fact that for many months Canada has 
been in the midst of an economic recession 
and that, although forecasters differ, it is 


clear that we are not yet out of the 
economic difficulties and it is impossible to 
foretell with any precision as to when 
the climb upward will start or be com- 
pleted. I cannot but agree with the chairman 
that, in view of the recession, moderation 
in wage settlements is perhaps unavoidable. 
This is the major consideration which 
leads me to concur in the chairman’s 
recommendation on the wages issue. It is 
true that, in the result, the earnings of 
non-operating railway employees will re- 
main substantially below the level of those 
in durable goods. In the light of economic 
conditions, however, this seems to me 
unavoidable in the present circumstances. 


I also have pleasure in concurring in the 
other recommendations of the chairman. 
(Sgd.) Davin Lewis, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

Philip Vineberg of Montreal, company 
nominee, submitted a minority report 
advocating that there be no wage increases 
granted at the present time. The unions 
asked for a combination increase of 11 per 
cent plus 17 cents an hour. Space does 
not permit publication of the complete 
report in this issue. 

The full text of the minority report will 
appear in the October issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (MV Bluenose) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 


The Board was composed of: 
H. Carl Goldenberg, Esq., QC, Chairman, 


Professor Arthur J. Meagher, QC, nominee 
of the Employer, 


Clifford Scotton, Esq., nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 22, 1958, and were con- 
tinued on the following day. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 


The Board finds that the original demands 
of the bargaining agent (hereinafter called 
the “union”) numbered nine, but that the 
matters which remain in dispute have been 
reduced as a result of understandings 
reached between the parties or on suggestion 
of the Board. More particularly, union 
demands No. 5 (severance pay), No. 6 (con- 
tract work), and No. 8 (pay days) have 
been dropped, and No. 9 (proposed changes 
in rules) will be negotiated directly be- 
tween the parties. 

On the matters which remain in dispute, 
the Board, having heard and examined the 
submission of the parties, finds and recom- 
mends as is hereinafter set out. 


1. Wages 

The union demands that all rates of pay 
be increased by 11 per cent plus 17 cents 
per hour retroactive to the commencement 
of the calendar year 1958. The company 
submits that this demand is the same as 
that which has been submitted by the 
non-operating railway employees who are 
engaged in entirely different and wholly 
unrelated operations on the railway system. 
While the company further submitted that 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and Canadian } 
National Railways (MV Bluenose—Yar- 
mouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service) Yar- } 
mouth, N.S. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the } 
absence of a joint recommendation from } 
the other two members, Prof. Arthur J. } 
Meagher, Halifax, and Clifford A. Scotton, 
Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the | 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and | 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the | 
Chairman and Mr. Scotton. The minority 
report was submitted by Prof. Meagher. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports is reproduced here. 
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the increase demanded is undue and not 
warranted, it reiterated the offer which it 
had made during negotiations of a general 
increase of 4 per cent effective March 1, 
1958, and a further 4 per cent on current 
wages on January 1, 1959, making in all 
an increase of 8 per cent in basic rates, 
the whole contingent upon a two-year con- 
tract commencing January 1, 1958. 

Having considered the submissions of 
the parties and having examined the exist- 
ing wage schedules and earnings, changes 
in the consumer price index since January 
1956, and wages in comparable marine 
services, the Board recommends a two-year 
contract commencing January 1, 1958, with 
a general increase in current basic wage 
rates of 10 per cent, of which 5 per cent 
shall be retroactive to March 1, 1958, and 
the remaining 5 per cent shall become 
effective on January 1, 1959. 

The Board recommends retroactivity only 
to March 1, 1958, because it finds that the 
union was in fact not bargaining prior to 
that date. 


2. Health and Welfare 

The union demands that the present 
allowance of 20 cents for each day worked 
as a payment in lieu of a health and welfare 
plan be discontinued and that in place 
thereof the employees should be included 
in the non-operating railway employees’ 
health and welfare plan (hereinafter called 
“the non-ops plan”). The company sub- 
mits that this is another instance of dupli- 
cation by the union of demands made on 
the railways by the “non-ops” group of 
unions. The company further submits that 
the current payment of 20 cents per day 
conforms with the general practice in the 
marine industry of Eastern Canada and 
that, having regard to this fact and to the 
free benefits provided under the Canada 
Shipping Act, the demand of the union 
should be denied. 

The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions of both parties on this 
issue. It notes that Article 29 of the 
present agreement reads as follows: 


Health and Welfare 

Effective January 1, 1957, unlicensed 
personnel will be allowed 20 cents for 
each day worked, as a payment in lieu 
of a health and welfare plan. It is under- 
stood that this allowance will be discon- 
tinued if and when a health and welfare 
plan is established. 


The union submits that the health and 
welfare plan referred to in the last sentence 
of Article 29 was the “non-ops” plan which 
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is now in effect. The company denies this 
but does not explain what plan was con- 
templated by the parties. 

It is clear to the Board that the con- 
templated plan could not have been one 
confined to the personnel of the MV Blue- 
nose alone. The Board also finds that the 
“non-ops” plan which is now in effect is 
not confined to non-operating employees 
of the railways in that it covers or is about 
to cover, among others, employees of the 
B.C. coast ferries of the CPR and the 
employees of both CNR and CPR hotels. 
The Board understands that coverage under 
this plan was recently extended to em- 
ployees of the Nova Scotian Hotel in Hali- 
fax, a hotel owned by the company. 

Having regard to the extension of cover- 
age under the “non-ops” plan to employees 
who are not considered non-operating rail- 
way employees, to the fact that coverage 
under the plan does not of itself constitute 
such employees non-operating railway em- 
ployees, and to the further fact that the 
extension of coverage under the “non-ops” 
plan to the personnel of the MV Bluenose 
will not in effect increase costs to the com- 
pany, the Board finds that it cannot reason- 
ably maintain the objection of the company 
to the union’s demand. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends that 
the company support the application of the 
union for coverage under the “non-ops” 
health and welfare plan of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Bluwenose as from 
January 1, 1959, subject to appropriate 
arrangements to avoid duplicate coverage 
having regard to the provisions of Part V 
of the Canada Shipping Act dealing with 
sick mariners and marine hospitals, and to 
the provisions of the Hospital Insurance 
Act of Nova Scotia. 


3. Vacations with Pay 


The unoin demands three weeks vacation 
with pay after 10 years of service in lieu 
of the present provision of 15 days holidays 
after 15 years, and a maximum of four 
weeks vacation after 15 years. The company 
submits that the provisions of the existing 
agreement are more liberal than in com- 
parable marine services and asks that the 
union’s demand be rejected. 

The Board recommends that the vacation 
provisions of the existing agreement be 
retained. 

4, Statutory Holidays 

The union demands that an additional 
statutory paid holiday be added to the 
seven statutory holidays already recog- 
nized. The company submits that the em- 
ployees already enjoy a preferred position 
in regard to paid statutory holidays. 


The Board recommends that the pro- 
visions of the existing agreement with 
respect to statutory holidays be sustained. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Cuirrorp Scorron, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, chairman 
of the Board appointed to conciliate the 
above dispute, has informed me by long 
distance telephone of his recommendations 
regarding the items in dispute. I under- 
stand that these will be concurred in by 
Clifford Scotton, nominee of the union. 

With regret, I must disagree with the 
recommendations respecting the union’s 
demands for increased wages and for the 
adoption of the railway’s health and welfare 
plan. 

The Wage Demand 


The union represents the ninety-two 
members of the unlicensed personnel of 
the Motor Vessel Bluenose, of 6,419 gross 
tons, which carries passengers and road 
vehicles between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
and Bar Harbour, Maine. It is a local 
operation which is in no way connected with 
the railway operations of the Canadian 
National Railway Company, for the vessel 
carries no railway freight and there is no 
rail connection at Bar Harbour. The MV 
Bluenose was purchased by the joint con- 
tributions of the Province of Nova Scotia 
and the Government of Canada. It is 
registered in the name of the latter and its 
management and operation is entrusted to 
the Canadian National Railway Company 
by the federal Government. The service 
has been a great assistance to the tourist 
and trucking industries of the province 
of Nova Scotia, but financially it has been 
a substantial drain on the public purse. 
The operating deficit for the service was 
$304,351 in 1956, and $278,093 in 1957. If 
amortisation of construction costs and 
depreciation charges are added, the deficits 


amounted to $897,655 for the year 1956 


MV Bluenose 
40 hr. week 

Seaman/deckhand ........... $1.241 
Asst. Steward/messman ..... $1.210 
Wiaper/trimmer <.. ...0.s. 1.210 
Miler reese. Be A Woebras mee: «x 1.334 
Second Ooolkteven.iienatenas 1.490 
Second Steward— 

Denies. coh Sees satel OL 1.614 

Aamir es ts. shield. «dis 1.460 

MBETETIMASCET Pee cles « dcue ons 1.303 

OSU Lice wheres Walesa ste 3k Rat dtire ea 1.334 


and $882,554 for the year 1957. The com- 
pany is not in a position to raise its tariffs 
for passengers and vehicle traffic utilizing 
the service. 

When the MV Bluenose was first placed 
in operation in the spring of 1956, the 
unlicensed personnel of the ship were hired 
on at the same wage rates as those paid 
on the SS Princess Helene, which is oper- 
ated by the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
a comparable service between St. John, 
New Brunswick and Digby, Nova Scotia. 
In June, 1956, the unlicensed personnel of 
the SS Princess Helene received a four-step 
wage increase of 3 per cent, 3 per cent, 
2 per cent and 3 per cent spread over a 
two year period. At the same time, the 
union representing the unlicensed personnel 
of the MV Bluenose accepted a wage in- 
crease of 8 per cent retroactive to January 
1, 1956 in lieu of the Princess Helene rates. 
As a result, the Bluenose personnel enjoyed 
a higher wage rate during most of the two 
years of the contract, but at the end of 
the term their rate was 3 per cent lower 
than that enjoyed by the Princess Helene 
crew. 

In addition, the unlicensed personnel of 
the MV Bluenose received certain other 
fringe benefits over and above those enjoyed 
by the crew of the Princess Helene, such as 
a higher overtime rate, more statutory 
holidays, continued employment while the 
ship is in drydock, and other contract items. 
The result is that the average of the 19 
seamen of the Bluenose for the year 1957 
was $3,080 each as compared with $2,898 for 
those on board the Princess Helene. The 18 
assistant stewards of the Bluenose received 
an average of $2,790 during the same period 
as compared with $2,654 for those on board 
the Princess Helene. 

The hourly rates for the various crew 
members of the MV Bluenose are generally 
higher than those paid to their counterparts 
on the MV William Carson, or on the 
“Tosco” ships which operate on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as well as on the Great Lakes 
ships. The following are the comparable 
rates: 


“MV William 


Great Lakes Dosco Carson 
56 hr. week 48 hr. week 45 hr. week 
$1.166 $\1.17 A.B $1.113 
1.03 O 
$1.166 1.074 1.082 
1.166 1.112 1.060 
1.408 1.203 1.174 
1.220 Aas ir 1.295 
N.C We N.C 
1.408 N.C. 1.148 
1.49 ez 1.207 
(When carried) 


The present wage rates of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Bluenose also compare 
favourably with average weekly earnings in 
the city of Halifax and in the province of 
Nova Scotia. On January 1 of 1957 and 
1958, the average weekly wage of the 
Bluenose crew was $54.63 for each period, 
while the average for the same periods for 
employees in Halifax was $50.66 and $54.02, 
and for employees in Nova Scotia of $52.71 
and $55.48. The above Bluenose figures do 
not include the value of the free board 
and lodging supplied to the men when they 
are aboard the ship. Free meals received 
during five of the seven days which each 
man works would be worth five dollars or 
more a week. 

Apart from the 8 per cent differential now 
existing between the Blwenose and Princess 
Helene rates, the present wage rates of 
the unlicensed personnel of the MV Blue- 
nose are the highest paid on the Canadian 
Atlantic seaboard. They are considerably 
higher than those paid by most private 
operators of coastal shipping. In addition, 
the personnel have a forty hour week, pen- 
sions, and free railway pass privileges, 
permanent employment and other benefits. 
An indication of the attractiveness of their 
employment is the fact that during the 
past year, the company had over four 
hundred applications for positions on the 
Bluenose. 

During the negotiation held prior to the 
appointment of the Board, the company 
offered the union a two year contract with 
a 4 per cent increase effective March 1, 
1958, which was to be increased to 8 per 
cent on January 1, 1959. The union coun- 
tered with an increase of 10 per cent in two 
steps of 6 per cent and 4 per cent. 

In view of the top wage rates enjoyed 
by the unlicensed personnel of the MV 
Bluenose in relation to the rates paid by 
the shipping industry on the Atlantic coast 
and on the Great Lakes, as well as that 
paid by industry in general in the province 
of Nova Scotia; the fact that the Bluenose 
has been operated at a substantial deficit 
in the past which may be increased this 
year because of the effect of the recession 
and the operation of a competitive service 
between the ports of Yarmouth and Boston; 
that the company’s 8 per cent offer would 
place the wage rates of the Bluenose per- 
sonnel, not only 5 per cent higher than the 
Princess Helene rates, but apparently the 
highest of any ship operating out of Cana- 
dian ports on the Atlantic coast or on the 
Great Lakes; and that the increase is in 
line with increases presently being granted 
by industry, I am of the opinion that the 
4 per cent and 8 per cent increase offered 
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by the company are reasonable under the 
circumstances and should be recommended 
for acceptance. 


Health and Welfare Demand 


I am of the opinion that the health and 
welfare demand of the union should not be 
recommended on the following grounds: 


(a) With the exception of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Abegweit, appar- 
ently no crew members of any other 
Canadian ship operating on the Atlantic 
coast or on the Great Lakes has the 
health and welfare plan requested by 
the union. This plan was set up for 
the non-operating employees of the 
railways whose conditions of employ- 
ment are quite different from marine 
workers. 


Marine employees have always en- 
joyed the medical and hospitalization 
benefits provided for by the provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act. In later 
years, these benefits were supplemented 
by the payment of twenty cents per 
day to the crews of many of the ships. 
This plan exists on the MV Bluenose, 
the SS Princess Helene, the 16 ships 
engaged in the railway’s Newfoundland 
services, as well as on the ships of the 
“Dosco” fleet. With the exception of 
the unlicensed personnel on the Abeg- 
weit, no crew members enjoy a better 
health and welfare plan than that pos- 
sessed by the personnel of the Bluenose, 
and the union has presented no argu- 
ments why a precedent should be made 
in this case. In fact, most employees 
in the province of Nova Scotia pay the 
full cost of Maritime Medical and Blue 
Cross Care, and only enjoy the privilege 
of having their employer deduct the 
cost thereof from their wages. 


An exception has existed in the case 

of the unlicensed personnel of the MV 
Abegweit, which has enjoyed the “non- 
ops” health and welfare plan since about 
the time of its inception. This ship 
carries the railway cars between the 
provinces of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, which is an entirely 
different type of operation from that 
carried on by the Bluenose. Even on 
the Abegweit, the deck and engineering 
officers have the twenty cents per day 
plan. 
As already mentioned, it is clear that 
the Bluenose operation is a separate 
service which is not related to the rail- 
way service. Unlike the Abegweit, the 
Bluenose is not a connecting link for 
the railway. 


(b 


— 


: 


It is self-evident that the crew of 
the Blwenose are not railway, -but 
marine employees. Their working con- 
ditions are quite different and are 
governed by the provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Complications 
could arise in the future if the Bluenose 
working agreement was tied in with 
any plan applicable only to railway 
employees, for it is quite possible at 
a later date that the operation and 
management of the Blwenose may be 
entrusted to another department of the 
federal Government or to a department 
of the province of Nova Scotia. 


(c) The present position of the crew mem- 
bers of the Bluenose with respect to 
health and welfare protection is far 
superior to that enjoyed by most em- 
ployees in Nova Scotia, whether marine 
or otherwise. The position of the men 
on the Bluenose is as follows: 


1. Under section 318 of the Canada 
Shipping Act, any sick mariner is entitled 
to receive gratuitously such medical, surgical 
or other treatment as his case requires. The 
Act also provides for free hospitalization 
and medical treatment aboard the ship. 


2. Under Article 16 of the existing col- 
lective agreement, any employee of the 
Bluenose who has to be signed off in a 
foreign port because of illness or injury, 
is entitled for a period of twelve weeks to 
two thirds of his basic pay until he is 
returned to his home port or recovers. 


3. On January 1, 1959, every resident of 
Nova Scotia will be entitled to free hospi- 
talization under the provisions of the 
Hospital Insurance Act, which has recently 
enacted by the Province of Nova Scotia. 
The cost of the scheme will be defrayed by 
the imposition of a 3 per cent sales tax 
on goods sold within the Province. 


4, In this province, most people are 
covered by the Maritime Medical Care, a 
scheme set up by the medical profession 
to provide medical care to its group sub- 


scribers. The scheme provides for a nearly 
complete medical coverage, with the pos- 
sible exception that a few of the specialists 
charge an additional fee for their services. 
The group rates of the service on a monthly 
basis are as follows: 


Baticla tperaOret vere iti. i eee de ok wre $2.80 
MAPTICR COUDIG ostp. th cece. oon $5.30 
Married couple with family .... $7.30 


5. The usual Blue Cross Hospitalization 
scheme exists in the province, but it is 
anticipated that this will be supplanted by 
the province hospital scheme on January 1 
next. 

At the present time, the crew of the 
Bluenose would appear to have a complete 
medical and hospital coverage on them- 
selves. If the 20 cents per day payment is 
applied to Maritime Medical (with a small 
supplementary contribution by the crew 
member), the employees of the Bluenose 
and their families will enjoy adequate 
medical and hospital coverage after January 
1 next. Their present coverage is certainly 
far superior to that enjoyed by most em- 
ployees in Nova Scotia. 

It should be noted that the adoption of 
the “non-ops” plan would result in a dupli- 
cate medical and hospital coverage. 

(d) The granting of the requested additional 
fringe benefit is a precedent which will 
affect not only the crew members of 
the Bluenose at the present time, but 
could have far reaching application in 
the future. No substantial reason has 
been adduced by the union in this case 
for the granting of such a far-reaching 
fringe benefit. 


I wish to join with the other members 
of the Board in their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both parties for the courtesies 
and co-operation extended to the Board 
during the hearings. I also wish to similarly 
express my appreciation to the other mem- 
bers of the Board. 

(Sgd.) A. J. MEAGHER, 
Member. 


Britain, U.S. Move to Stimulate Scientific Training 


Both Britain and the United States are stimulating the education of scientists. 

In Britain, school laboratories are being sponsored and equipped by large industries, 
according to exchange teachers from the United Kingdom on their arrival in the US. 
“There’s such an outcry for technically trained workers from large industries that science 
rooms are being built in all schools,’ one teacher said. 

Science classes are becoming popular with girls, it was reported. 

In the US. a bill to improve scientific training was passed last month. The bill 
will speed schooling in science by federal, college and university scholarships, student 
loans, fellowships, improved teaching equipment and stipends for summer institutes to 


teacher preparation. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute is composed 
of T. R. Watt, nominee of the employer, 
Owen E. Mason, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and F. E. Harrison, Chairman. 

At the first sitting of the Board held at 
Vancouver on February 6, the following 
representatives of the interested parties 
were in attendance :— 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America 

Norman Cunningham, Agent 

K. C. Thompson, Committee 

Earl Macdonald, Committee 

I. Gibeault, Committee. 

The Packers Steamship Company Limited 

Lorne C. Hume, Manager, Industrial 
Relations 

Robert McLennan 

M. F. Aldous, Manager, Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited. 

At the sitting referred to, the union 
representatives presented a copy of a pro- 
posed agreement (Exhibit 1) relating to 
wages and working conditions affecting 
unlicensed personnel employed on motor 
vessels and barges operated by the com- 
pany, to which they requested acceptance. 
The document contains sixty-one (61) 
clauses, many of them being of a non- 
controversial nature. 

The previous agreement that was in effect 
between Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited and the Seafarers’ International Union 
was effective from November 4, 1956 and 
expired on October 31, 1957 (Exhibit 2). 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the [Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 


Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 


of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, T. Watt and Owen E. 
Mason, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Mason. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Watt. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports is reproduced here. 
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On behalf of the company, and in reply 
to the requests of the union, Lorne Hume, 
Manager Industrial Relations, presented a 
brief (Exhibit 3) setting forth the conduct 
of negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned covering a period from the date 
of the expired contract until February of 
the current year. He also submitted a list 
of clauses which were tentatively agreed 
upon and that were still in dispute (Ex- 
hibit 5). 

At a subsequent meeting the members of 
the Board recommended that the parties 
concerned should hold further conversations 
in an effort to reconcile their differences. 
As a result the Board was informed that a 
mutually satisfactory understanding had 
been concluded upon all but the following 
items: 

. Union Security. 

. Welfare Plan. 

. Sailing Shorthanded. 
. Hours of Work. 

. Cargo Work. 

. Overtime Hours. 

. Manning Scale. 

. Wages. 


During the sitting of the Board informa- 
tive and interesting briefs were read and 
filed by the union and the company, as 
well as oral and written rebuttals. Every 
opportunity was afforded to representatives 
of the parties to present their respective 
sides regarding the matters at issue. After 
due deliberation and consideration of the 
evidence submitted, the Board recommends 
as follows: 

1. Union Security 

That the present clause relating to union 
security and checkoff be retained as pro- 
vided for in the expired contract. 

2. Welfare Plan 

That the company should contribute an 
amount equivalent to twenty (20c) cents per 
man day worked to the welfare plan of the 
Seafarers’ International Union, such sums 
to be remitted to the union. 

3. Sailing Shorthanded 

Division of Wages of Absent Members: 
When a vessel sails short of the full com- 
plement of unlicensed personnel, the basic 
wages and leave of any missing crew 
member shall be divided among those upon 
whom the extra duties fall, but no overtime 
shall be paid except under circumstances in 
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which overtime would normally have been 
paid had the full complement been carried. 
The division of the basic wages and leave 
of any absent crew member shall be made 
only among the other crew members who, 
in addition to their regular duties, perform 
work which would normally have been per- 
formed by the absent crew member. 


4. Hours of Work 

That the clause relating to hours of work 
contained in the expired agreement should 
be retained in its present form. 


5. Cargo Work 

That the present clause of the former 
contract should be retained in its present 
form. 


6. Overtime Hours 

That the second paragraph of Section 
Nine, Article III, of the expired contract 
should be deleted, and the following clause 
substituted therefor: 


That overtime shall be calculated as fol- 
lows: Any member called upon to work off 
watch or day workers called on to work 
outside the schedule set forth in the agree- 
ment, except for cargo work, shall be paid 
overtime at the rate of time and one-quarter 
per hour. Overtime shall be calculated in 
half (4) hour periods. 


7. Manning Scale 

That the representatives of the company 
and the union confer with a view to con- 
cluding a mutually acceptable solution of 
that problem. 
8. Wages 

That the wage rates for unlicensed per- 
sonnel be increased by sixteen (16) per cent 
effective from July 1, 1958, and that an 
additional increase of eight (8) per cent be 
made effective from July 1, 1959. 
Term of Agreement 

That a mutually satisfactory agreement 
be entered into between the Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, for a period of two (2) years from 
July 1, 1958, and to expire on June 30, 
1959. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Ownn E. Mason, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After giving careful consideration to the 
submission made by both parties to this 
dispute I beg to submit this minority report. 

I wish, first, to report that I am in accord 
with the recommendations made by the 
majority of the Conciliation Board except 
for the following: 


1. Manning Scale 

The number of men required to man these 
vessels is solely a matter for company 
determination and decision. The costs of 
operating these vessels has become excessive 
and as a result previous practices must be 
reviewed. It is my recommendation that 
the company make such a review and 
adjust the number of employees accord- 
ingly. 
2. Wages 

In view of the economic conditions facing 
shipping on the West Coast and parti- 
cularly the problems of Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, my recommendation on 
wages is as follows:— 

(a) In the event that the company is 
able to reduce the costs of operation 
as a result of the review recommended 
in (1) above, then the present wage 
rates be increased by 16 per cent 
effective July 1, 1958, and a further 
8 per cent effective July 1, 1959. 

(b) In the event that such a review does 
not allow a cost reduction in the 
operation, it would then be my 
recommendation that wages not be 
increased at this time. 

3. Cargo Work 

It is my recommendation that the rates 
to be paid for cargo work, effective July 1, 
1958, be as follows:— 


(a) Onuwatch..;...... ..< $1.10 per hour 


(bVObewateh s25.<0..< $1483 % “ 
(Sgd.) T. R. Wart, 
Member. 


Fair Employment Practices Acts in Effect in 13 U.S. States 


Action towards establishment of fair employment practices legislation was recorded 


in several American states in 1957. 


Colorado and Wisconsin amended their existing anti-discrimination laws to put them 
on a compulsory basis, so that if a party in a discrimination case refuses to comply with 
the decision of the agency administering the law, the state courts may enforce a settlement. 

Compulsory fair employment practices laws are now in effect in 13 states and Alaska, 
while voluntary measures, not enforceable in courts, exist in Indiana and Kansas. 

Oregon and Washington amended their anti-discrimination legislation while California 


introduced such a measure in the Legislature. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Changes in Provincial Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Laws in 1958 


Three provinces, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, make 
changes in laws dealing with apprenticeship, tradesmen’s qualification 


At the 1958 sessions of the Legislatures, 
changes were made in the legislation dealing 
with apprenticeship and tradesmen’s quali- 
fication in Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

Saskatchewan 

In Saskatchewan, a provision of the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act restricting the compulsory certifica- 
tion of tradesmen to the cities and the two 
largest towns of the province was deleted, 
with the result that the requirement that 
a tradesman in any designated trade must 
hold a certificate of status in order to work 
at his trade may now be applied anywhere 
in the province. 

The Act now lays down a general pro- 
hibition that no person “who is required 
by the regulations” to hold a certificate of 
his status as an apprentice or tradesman in 
a designated trade may work at the trade 
without the required certificate. The policy 
of the Department of Labour is gradually 
to extend the certificate-holding requirement 
throughout the province in each trade in 
which it is desired and practicable. 

Under trade regulations now in effect, 
every tradesman engaged in the trades of 
motor vehicle mechanics repair, barbering 
or beauty culture anywhere in the province 
must hold a certificate of status. Similarly, 
every tradesman engaged in the carpentry, 
plumbing, sheet metal or motor vehicle 
body repair trades in any of the cities of 
Saskatchewan or in the town of Melville 
(ineluding the area within a five-mile radius 
of such centres) is required to hold a cer- 
tificate. Employers in these trades in the 
places indicated are prohibited from hiring 
a tradesman unless he holds a certificate 
indicating his qualifications in the trade. 
Tradesmen in the carpentry, plumbing, sheet 
metal or motor vehicle body repair trades 
in areas other than the cities or the town 
of Melville and those engaged in the 
remaining designated trades are not required 
to hold certificates of status but may obtain 
them on a voluntary basis. 
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A certificate of status can be obtained 
only by qualifying in an examination. An 
applicant must also show proof that he has 
had the necessary trade experience to 
qualify for journeyman status. The length 
of time that must be spent at a trade in 
order to obtain a certificate of qualification 
is specified in the appropriate trade regu- 
lations. 

Other amendments to the Act enable 
the Minister of Labour to suspend, cancel, 
or require the return of a certificate of 
status for cause, and make it an offence, 
punishable on summary conviction by a 
maximum fine of $100, for a person to assist 
a candidate taking a trade test or examina- 
tion for a certificate of status by disclosing 
to him the contents of the exmination or for 
a candidate to acquire such information 
before taking the examination. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, the Apprenticeship Act 
and the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act were 
consolidated in one statute, the appropriate 
changes being made. The resulting Act, 
cited as the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act, combines, as does the 
legislation of Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, provisions regulating the 
training of apprentices with provisions for 
both voluntary and compulsory certification 
of tradesmen. 

Up to the present, the authority given to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (which 
was enacted in 1945 and proclaimed in force 
in 1946) to make the certification of trades- 
men in a designated trade mandatory has 
not been exercised. Certificates of qualifica- 
tion have for some years been issued, on 
a voluntary basis, to tradesmen in the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


motor vehicle repair, plumbing, steamfitting 
and electrical construction trades under the 
Apprenticeship Act. In the new consolida- 
tion, as in the former Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, provision is made for exemptions, 
where regulations require the holding of a 
certificate, in cases where it is not prac- 
ticable to secure the services of a certificated 
person or where a person is employed to 
do emergency work. 


New Brunswick 

In New Brunswick, an amendment to 
the Trades Examination Act, which provides 
for the examination and certification of 
tradesmen in certain trades on a voluntary 
basis, added the motor vehicle repair 
(mechanical) trade to the trades covered 
by the Act. Certificates of qualification are 
now issued under the Act in the electrical, 
electric and gas welding, plumbing and pipe- 
fitting trades. 


Certification of Journeymen 
Provision is made for the certification of 
journeymen in certain designated trades in 
most of the provinces as an integral part 
of the provincial training programme. With 
certain exceptions, noted below, certification 


is voluntary, that is, a tradesman who 
wishes to obtain journeyman status may 
make application to the Department of 
Labour and, if he is found competent on 
examination and can prove that he has 
had the length of practical experience re- 
quired for journeyman status in the trade, 
may be issued a certificate of qualification. 

In the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Quebec, however, it is compul- 
sory for certain classes of tradesmen to 
hold certificates of competency in order to 
work at their trade. In Alberta in the 11 
trades designated under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, in Saskatchewan in seven 
trades (some when carried on in urban 
centres, others when carried on anywhere 
in the province), and in Ontario in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, a certificate of 
qualification is required. In Quebec, certi- 
ficates of competency must he held by 
journeymen in some of the trades covered 
by decrees under the Collective Agreement 
Act. In Newfoundland, and, as already 
noted, in Nova Scotia, the Act authorizes 
the adoption of a system of compulsory 
certification with respect to a designated 
trade but no action has been taken under 
this authority. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Decision ordering syndicate to pay damages confirmed in Quebec ap- 
peal court. Two interim injunctions against picketing continued in Ontario 


In connection with a strike at Canadian 
Vickers in Montreal in 1952, the Union 
Nationale des Employés de Vickers lost its 
appeal against a decision requiring it to pay 
damages to the company for losses suffered 
by the company because non-striking em- 
ployees were prevented from working. The 
appeal court reduced the amount of the 
damages. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice issued 
two orders continuing interim injunctions 
against picketing until trial of the action, 
one in the case of the Great Lakes Pilot 
Association at Kingston and the other 
applicable to building trades unions in 
Toronto. 


Ontario High Court of Justice ... 
. « » confirms injunction on ground that object of 


picket line not solely to communicate information 


On May 12, 1958, the Ontario High Court 
of Justice confirmed an injunction order, 
granted by Judge Strange of the County 


Court at Kingston, restraining the members 
of the Great Lakes Pilot Association from 
picketing. 

The circumstances of the dispute were as 
follows. 

The Canada Shipping Act sets up certain 
pilotage districts. The pilotage districts for 
Montreal and Quebec are set up under the 
statute; the St. Lawrence, Kingston, and 
Ottawa district by order-in-council. There 
is no pilotage district above Kingston, but 
ships may cary sailing masters who perform 
certain pilotage duties. 

In April 1957, a shipping federation of 
which Canadian Overseas Shipping Ltd. (the 
plaintiffs in the case at bar) is a member 
informed the Great Lakes Pilot Association 
that it would require sailing masters only 
from Port Weller to Sarnia. The Associa- 
tion insisted that sailing masters should be 
carried at all times above Kingston. Failing 
agreement, the Association picketed the 
dock at Kingston with the result that many 
pilots for the Kingston-Montreal run refused 
to cross the picket line and the outbound 
ships had to proceed without pilots or tie up. 
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An injunction restraining the Association 
from picketing was granted by a local Judge 
at Kingston and later the company applied 
to the Court to have the injunction con- 
tinued until trial. 

Chief Justice McRuer in his ruling stated 
that the dispute in the case at bar narrowed 
down to the issue that the federation had 
decided that it wanted sailing masters only 
from Port Weller to Sarnia while the Associ- 
ation had decided that the ships must carry 
them and pay for them whether they wanted 
to or not. 

He was not convinced that the sole object 
of the picket line was to inform sailing 
masters of the dispute between the Associa- 
tion and the federation. It was quite clear 
that the picket line was set up in order to 
enforce the Association’s decision by pre- 
venting outbound ships from obtaining 
pilots for the run down the river, thus 
inducing the pilots to violate their statutory 
duties. 

In the opinion of the Court the Associa- 
tion was trying to obtain a legislative result 
that all foreign ships plying the Great Lakes 
must carry sailing masters, while in the 
absence of properly enacted legislation the 
ships were entitled to refuse to carry them. 
The matter of safety was for the legislature 
and the Association’s argument based on the 
requirement of sailing masters on grounds 
of safety was for Parliament to decide. 

Further Mr. Justice McRuer added that 
it was a tortious act to deprive anyone of 
his contractual rights. The Association was 
not entitled so to act as to deprive the 
federation of its rights under the Canada 
Shipping Act to have pilots for the out- 
bound run. That was a matter for legis- 
lative action and could not be sanctioned by 
judicial decision. As that was the purpose 
also of the picket line, the Association ought 
to be enjoined from placing pickets so as to 
interfere with the pilots performing their 
full duty under the Act. 

He held that the injunction as granted 
by the local judge was too broad. It should 
restrain picketing on or in the vicinity of 
wharves or premises where pilots board 
ships plying in the St.Lawrence, Kingston 
and Ottawa pilotage district or in any way 
interfering with pilots who wished or were 
under a duty to board ships at Kingston. 
Canadian Overseas Shipping Ltd. v. Kake, 
(1958) O.W.N. No. 25, p. 300. 


Ontario High Court of Justice ... 

+ + » confirms injunction restraining picketing on 

ground of interference with contractual rights 
On May 12, 1958, Chief Justice McRuer 


of the Ontario High Court of Justice ruled 
that an interim injunction restraining build- 
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ing trades unions from picketing certain 
buildings under construction in Toronto 
should continue. 

The plaintiffs, Wilson Court Apts. Ltd. 
and Diamond and Mogil, Builders, were 
building apartment buildings on adjoining 
lands. Diamond had a collective agreement 
with the Building and Construction Trades 
Council but the building of housing projects 
was excluded from its application. Wilson 
had no collective agreement. Both plaintiffs 
sub-contracted with Tobarrio Contractors 
Ltd., which employed non-union labour. 

The Council objected to Diamond against 
the contract with Tobarrio, and one of the 
executives of the Council threatened that if 
Diamond would not compel Tobarrio to 
comply with union demands the buildings 
would be picketed with the effect that sup- 
plies of material would be cut off and the 
construction stopped until the Tobarrio 
contract was broken, or Tobarrio toed the 
line. When Tobarrio refused to comply 
with Council’s demands, the picketing 
started and work was stopped. 

An interim injunction was granted re- 
straining the picketing and the plaintiff 
companies applied for the interim injunction 
to continue until trial. 

Chief Justice McRuer in his ruling on the 
application noted that counsel for the Coun- 
cil contended that the arbitration provisions 
of section 32 of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act were to be read into the contract. 
The Council, however, made no attempt to 
take the dispute to arbitration and would 
agree to take it to arbitration only on con- 
dition that work was stopped in the mean- 
time. This, in the opinion of the Court, 
supported the contention that the picketing 
was intended to interfere with the plaintiffs’ 
contractual rights. Section 32 was intended 
to prevent a work stoppage pending arbi- 
tration. It would strain section 32 to hold 
that a party who contended that the collec- 
tive agreement applied to the work in ques- 
tion had a right to have the work stopped 
pending arbitration. 

Also the Court was of the opinion that 
this section of the Labour Relations Act 
was never intended to tie the hands of the 
Court so that it could not inquire as to 
whether this was a building project. The 
collective agreement ought to be construed 
in its ordinary meaning. In the opinion of 
the Court the project under construction 
was to supply housing, but that, of course, 
was the question the trial judge would have 
to decide. 


Chief Justice McRuer also noted that 
there was a much broader and more impor- 
tant question to be considered in this case, 
namely, the line between lawful strikes 
and picketing and conspiracy to injure in 
order to obtain benefits for a particular 
person or class. 

The Court made an order continuing the 
interim injunction until trial. 

Wilson Court Apts. Ltd. v. Genovese, (1958) 
O.W.N. No. 25, p. 302. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


«+. rules union liable for damages when picketing 
organized by union carried out in illegal manner 


On July 17, 1957, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision modified a judgment of the Superior 
Court by reducing the amount of damages 
granted by the trial judge against a union. 
The Court confirmed the decision of the 
Superior Court that the picketing of the 
employer’s plant, as organized and directed 
by the union’s representatives, was carried 
out in an illegal manner and the employer 
suffered damages by reason of the fact that 
picketing employees legally on strike pre- 
vented a substantial number of non-striking 
employees from working. 

The dissenting judge would accept the 
union’s appeal in full on the ground that 
the stoppage of work was not due to the 
fact of picketing as such but to the gather- 
ing of workers due to the strike, which fact 
excluded the bond of causality between the 
union’s activity and the damages suffered 
by the employer. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were: 

The Canadian Vickers Company Limited 
has shipyards in Montreal and works con- 
nected with ship-building and employs 
several thousand workers. The Union Na- 
tionale des Employées de Vickers, affiliated 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, was a bargaining agent for 
a certain category of workers employed by 
the company, those employed in the marine 
department. 

As a result of differences when negotiating 
a collective agreement, the members of the 
defendant union voted on August 1, 1952 
in favour of a strike. When the conciliator 
failed to achieve agreement, the officers of 
the union ordered the strike, which started 
on August 19, 1952. At the same time the 
union decided to establish a picket line. 

The company argued that illegal picket- 
ing organized by the union prevented the 


workmen who were not on strike from 
working and the company brought an action 
against the union claiming $10,000 damages. 


The findings of the trial judge were as 
follows: The employees of the company 
as represented by the union were legally 
on strike, but there was a substantial num- 
ber of other employees who were not legally 
on strike; the union organized the picketing 
of the company’s plant which prevented the 
majority of those of the company’s em- 
ployees who were not legally on strike from 
working on August 19, 1952; the picketing 
as organized by the representatives of the 
defendant union was carried out in an 
illegal manner; the company had suffered 
damages to the extent of $2,000 as the 
result of the said illegal picketing, being 
the loss sustained by the payment of salary 
to employees who were prevented from 
working on that day. 

The judgment was rendered on April 29, 
1955 by Mr. Justice Brossard of the Superior 
Court and was appealed by the union. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) 
found, with one judge dissenting, that the 
evidence supported the findings of the trial 
judge that the employees of the plaintiff 
company were prevented from working on 
the day in question by the illegal activities 
of persons who were picketing the plant and 
that the picketing was organized and directed 
by representatives of the defendant union. 
However, the Court found that there was 
no proof connecting the union with many 
of the illegal acts of which the company 
complained. Also it would appear from the 
evidence that many of the employees of the 
company who were not legally on strike 
refrained from working rather because of 
the fact of the strike than because of illegal 
acts ordered or condoned by the union. 
Further, the Court found that the evidence 
did not establish that the damages suffered 
by the company as the direct result of the 
illegal acts for which the union was respon- 
sible amounted to $2,000, but such damages 
amounted to not less than $500. 

The Court maintained the appeal in part 
and set aside the judgment condemning the 
union to pay the sum of $2,000, and ordered 
the union to pay the company the sum 
of $500 with interest from April 29, 1955, 
and costs. 

(Mr. Justice Bissonnette, dissenting, would 
have maintained the appeal in full and 
would have dismissed the company’s action 
with costs.) 

Mr. Justice Montgomery in his reasons 
for judgment stated that the union and its 
members were engaged in a legal strike. 
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They had the right to picket the com- 
pany’s plant for the purpose of obtaining 
or communicating information regarding the 
strike within the limits of subsection 2 of 
section 366 of the Criminal Code. 


The issue of the case depended on whether 
the company had established that the 
picketing was carried out in an illegal man- 
ner, that any such illegalities were ordered 
or sanctioned by the union, and that the 
company suffered damages as the result of 
such illegalities beyond the damages that 
it might have suffered had the picketing 
been carried out in a strictly legal manner. 

The evidence had shown that the picket- 
ing was on the whole peaceful and most of 
those who made a serious effort to enter the 
main plant were able to do so, though 
sometimes with difficulty. The fact remained, 
however, that the principal entrance to 
the plant and also the entrance to the plate 
or boiler shop were blocked by solid masses 
of workmen. This certainly went beyond 
what was necessary for obtaining or con- 
veying information, and, in Mr. Justice 
Montgomery’s opinion, numerous illegal acts 
were committed. 

He also found a large measure of justifica- 
tion in the union’s contention that, if illegal 
acts were committed, they were acts of 
individuals for whom the union was not 
responsible. The union could not be held 
responsible for the acts of every individual 
who was in the vicinity of the plant that 
day, and many of the illegal acts complained 
of were committed by persons who were 
not members of the defendant union. How- 
ever, it was sufficiently established that the 
picketing was organized by officers and 
representatives of the union. While these 
representatives may have made an effort 
to avoid violence, they also appear to have 
made a concerted and deliberate effort to 
see that no hourly-paid employees, whether 


legally on strike or not, entered the plant 
that day. 


Mr. Justice Hyde was in agreement with 
Mr. Justice Montgomery as to the disposi- 
tion of this appeal. In his opinion, the 
evidence showed that the picket line went 
considerably beyond the “watching and 
besetting” permitted by the Criminal Code, 
and beyond what is reasonably permissible 
in matters of this sort. Actually the picket 
line established by the union actively pre- 
vented, not by example but by positive 
act, non-striking employees from entering 
the plant and the act of so doing is action- 
able. Whether that act was deliberate or 
not on the part of the union was not 
established, but it was done by persons 
under its control. 
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Mr. Justice Bissonnette in his dissenting 
opinion noted that the union pleaded that 
it did not commit any illegal act and that 
there was no causality bond between the 
picketing which the union had authorized 
and the damage claimed by the company. 

He noted that the trial judge in reject- 
ing the union’s contention had stated that 
the picketing of which the members of the 
union availed themselves was illegal and 
outside the boundaries of the picketing 
implicitly permitted by the Criminal Code, 
and constituted a wrongful act having for 
its object and effect the violation of some- 
body else’s right; and further that the trial 
judge had stated that the evidence proved 
that the picketing in question was ordered 
by the officers of the union and organized 
by some of them. 

In rejecting the stand taken by the 
trial judge, Mr. Justice Bissonnette noted 
that the defendant is a syndicate affiliated 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. The syndicate has a cor- 
porate entity, and, independently of the 
CCCL, it is subject to rights; consequently 
in evaluating the facts a distinction should 
be made between the conduct of certain 
officers of the CCCL and those of the syn- 
dicate in question. The syndicate could be 
held responsible only if it was proved that 
its officers, acting in their official capacity, 
wanted and organized illegal picketing or 
allowed or tolerated the violation of law 
by the instructions they issued. Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette thought that the evidence in 
this respect was lacking. 

It could not be denied that there was 
a vast gathering of people, that it was the 
syndicate’s decision to establish a picket 
line and that free access to the buildings 
was obstructed, an action which was accom- 
panied by intimidation or false information. 
Also it appeared to Mr. Justice Bissonnette 
that the members of the syndicate com- 
mitted an illegal act in contravening the 
freedom to work, thus being subject to the 
penalties provided by section 366 of the 
Criminal Code. However, in his opinion this 
was not the decisive point of this action. 
It was not a question of deciding whether 
an unlawful gathering of the people engages 
the responsibility of the union, but if the 
picketing, so far as it could be considered 
illegal, was the direct and immediate cause 
of the cessation of work. 

It appeared to him that the picketing was 
only a distant and indirect cause of the 
stoppage of work and that the real cause 
was the fact of the strike itself. In theory, 
every worker, not being informed about 
the strike which was declared during the 
night, does not contravene section 366 of 


the Criminal Code when he goes to his 
employer and finds that the work was 
suspended by his syndicate. This is the 
exception provided by the spirit if not by 
the letter of section 366 of the Criminal 
Code. In order to put the fault and respon- 
sibility on the syndicate, the evidence 
should prove that this was all intended and 
arranged by the officers of the union in 
question, or that those officers were on the 
spot and could, by taking effective measures, 
allow the work of the day shift to proceed. 

According to Mr. Justice Bissonnette the 
company did not establish any fault or 


any reprehensible act that could be imputed 
to the union in question. The responsibility 
of the union could not be maintained unless 
it was established that the legal act of 
picketing became illegal by the will of or 
the tolerance shown by the union and that 
the officers of the union were instrumental 
in bringing this change about. Nothing of 
this kind was proved. This was enough 
to reject the company’s action. 

For these reasons he would accept the 
union’s appeal. Union Nationale des Em- 
ployés de Vickers v. Canadian Vickers Lim- 
tiled (1958) B.R. No. 6, p. 470. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Trade of heavy duty mechanic declared apprenticeable trade in Alberta; 
Saskatchewan issues regulations setting standards for plumbing work 


The trade of heavy duty mechanics was 
declared a trade under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations were issued 
setting standards for plumbing work and 
equipment and laying down minimum 
requirements for plumbing permits. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of heavy duty mechanics was 
added to the list of trades designated under 
the Alberta Apprenticeship Act by Alta. 
Reg 133/58, gazetted June 14. This means 
that no person eligible for apprenticeship 
may now engage in the trade for more than 
three months unless he has entered into an 
apprenticeship contract or has received 
permission from the Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The special hours of work and minimum 
wage order for field employees in the land 
surveying industry, Order No. 24 (1956) 
(L. G., 1957, p. 348), was amended by Alta. 
Reg. 164/58, gazetted on June 14, to make 
it clear that employees covered by this 
order are to be paid overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 208 hours in a work- 
ing month and also for time worked on a 
rest-day. 


British Columbia Civil Defence Act 


On June 23, a proclamation was issued 
in British Columbia declaring that an 
emergency existed in those areas of the 
province served by Black Ball Ferries Ltd., 
and a second proclamation brought into 
operation sections of the Civil Defence Act 
that give the provincial Government wide 
powers to deal with an emergency. The 
proclamations were gazetted on June 26. 


British Columbia Railway Act 


Two amendments to the regulations under 
the British Columbia Railway Act govern- 
ing locomotives made by the Minister of 
Railways were approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on July 23 and gazetted 
on July 31. 

One provides that internal combustion 
locomotives used in passenger service must 
have at least two members of the engine 
crew in the cab, one of whom must be a 
certified locomotive engineer. For the 
purpose of this rule, rail cars or “Budd” 
cars will not be deemed to constitute a 
locomotive. 

A second provision states that internal 
combustion locomotives operating in mixed 
service or freight service must have at least 
one member of either an engine crew or a 
train crew in the cab in addition to a 
certified locomotive engineer. However, in 
switching service within yard limits, termi- 
nals and industrial spurs, only a certified 
locomotive engineer need be in the cab 
while the locomotive is in operation. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Public Health Act setting out standards for 
plumbing work and requirements for per- 
mits were approved by O.C. 1214/58 on 
July 15 and gazetted on August 1. 

Among the general rules is a provision 
stating that all plumbing installations, 
including alterations and additions, are 
subject to the regulations and to inspection 
and testing. 

(Continued on page 1042) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Annual Report of Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Reduction in the balance at credit of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund during twelve-month period preceding March 31, 1958 is shown 


A reduction in the balance at the credit 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund of 
$134,241,341.68 during the twelve-month 
period preceding March 31, 1958 is shown 
by the report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee for the year 
ending on that date. 

The report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on August 21. 

This decrease, which compares with an 
increase of $18,970,908.62 in the fiscal year 
1956-57, is attributed to a “staggering in- 
crease” in benefit payments, due mainly 
to a large increase in the number of 
unemployed workers during the period, and 
to the extension of the period during which 
seasonal benefits were available. 

It was estimated that by the end of 
May 1958 the total reduction in the Fund 
would exceed $200,000,000. The Committee 
emphasizes the seriousness of this situation, 
in that it “reduces the reserve below the 
standard accepted by authorities as safe”. 
It also points out that this depletion of the 
Fund causes a reduction of $6,700,000 a 
year in the interest earned by the securities 
in which the Fund is invested. 

“There is agreement on the need for 
additional revenue for the Fund,” the report 
states. As a means towards this end the 
Committee recommends an increase in the 
Government’s contribution to the Fund to 
make it equal to one half of the combined 
contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. 

The Committee also refers to an estimate 
“that an increase of 20 per cent in the 
contribution rates would probably maintain 
the Fund at the present level.” 

Other recommendations made 
report include the following: 

Reiteration of a previous recommenda- 
tion that the loss to the Fund caused by 
extending benefits to fishermen should be 


paid from “sources other than regular con- 
tributions”. 


in the 
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That the Government “take action to 
replace the drain on the Fund by reason of 
extension of the seasonal benefit period by 
a grant.” 

That “serious consideration be given to 
the inclusion of all civil servants to provide 
protection.” 

“That the (Unemployment Insurance) 
Commission be given the services of suffi- 
cient staff to adequately carry out the 
work.” 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


For the Year Ending March 31, 1958 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 
Section 89(1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to report not later 
than July 31 each year on the_ financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 


The Committee met on July 3 and 4, 1958, 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and _ statistical 
statements for the year ending March 31, 
1958. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance, Department of Insurance, and by 
statistical data from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 1958, 
was $744,200,124.87, a decrease of $134,241,- 
341.68 in the twelve-month period. This com- 
pares with an increase of $18,970,908.62 in 
the fiscal year 1956-57, an increase of $13,- 
186,624.99 in the fiscal year 1955-56, and a 
decrease in the fiscal year 1954-55 of $41,- 
245,135.50. 


The whole fund, except for immediate cash 
requirements, is invested in obligations of 
or guaranteed by the Government of Canada. 
These investments are carried on the balance 
sheet at cost (less amortization of premium 
and discount), which is $19,352,267.76 more 
than the market value at March 31. The 
average investment yield is 3.35 per cent 
compared with a 3.2 per cent for the previous 
year. 


The revenue for the fiscal year 1957-58 
totalled $250,836,812.32, an increase of $569,- 
333.70 over that of the previous year. This 
amount was made up as follows: 

Employer and Employee Con- 

TADUGIONS) oe eee eee ee $ 188,714,337.93 
Department of Veterans Af- 

fairs Regular Forces ..... 464,689.28 
Government Contribution ...  37,835,805.44 
Income from _ Investments, 

Penalties and Fines ...... 23,821,979.67 
$ 250,836,812.32 


Benefit payments in the year 1957-58 
totalled $385,078,154 of which an estimated 
$327,840,826 was expended in regular benefit 
and $57,237,328 in seasonal benefit. This 
represents an increase from the previous 
year of $153,781,584 in total benefit. 

The operations for the year resulted in an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of $134,- 
241,341.68. 

It should be mentioned that there was a 

revenue from investment of the fund of 
nearly $24,000,000. This item will be approx- 
imately seven million less next year. 
_ The staggering increase in benefit payments 
is mainly due to the large number of unem- 
ployed workers during the period, and to the 
extension of the period during which seasonal 
benefits were available. 

There have been no criticisms of the plan 
reported, either officially to the Committee, 
or to the individual members. 

On the contrary, numerous statements have 
reached the members of the Committee to 
the effect that the benefit payments of over 
$385,000,000 have been of great assistance 
in overcoming a good portion of the hard- 
ships workers suffer from unemployment. 

The Committee asserts that these state- 
ments are true, not only in the fiscal year 
under review but in every one of the seven- 
teen years of the life of the act. In the 
seventeen years, over one and three-quarter 
billion dollars have been paid in benefit pay- 
ments. 

The Committee asserts, further, that great 
credit is due to the commission and to the 
several thousand men and women in the 
offices across Canada who have carried 
through a most outstanding performance dur- 
ing the year. They have worked long hours, 
under extreme tension, and demanding con- 
ditions. A gratifying feature is that there 
have been no complaints or virtually none. 

Your Committee respectfully urges that 
the commission be given the services of suffi- 
cient staff to adequately carry out the work. 
There is the danger that the importance of 
enforcement of the terms; auditing; research, 
and inspection may be overlooked, when im- 
mediate demands to process benefit claims 
are heavy. There is also the fear of impair- 
ment of important employment placement 
activity. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
gave the Committee seven statements, giving 
a wealth of information, and detail, on the 
year’s operation. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
serious drain on the fund created by the 
heavy load of payments during the year. 

Special mention is made of the very heavy 
expenditures which have been required to 
meet the seasonal benefit payments. 

There was, unquestionably, a need for the 
special provisions to meet the emergent 
situation last winter. The Committee is 


gratified to find that the benefit payments 

could be made so satisfactorily through the 

commission offices. 

It is a fact, however, that the burden of 
this expense, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, should not be imposed on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, unless the loss to 
the fund is made good. 

We trust that the Government will take 
action to replace the drain on the fund, by 
reason of extension of the seasonal benefit 
period by a grant. 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the drain on the fund by the enactment of 
provisions for payment of benefits to fisher- 
men. In the fiscal year the drain on the 
fund is reported as four and one-half million 
dollars. In a full year the drain will be 
ten million dollars. 

Repeating previous recommendation we 
submit that the loss to the fund by extend- 
ing benefits to fishermen should be paid from 
sources other than regular contributions. 

The fund has been reduced by $134,241,000 
up to the end of March, 1958. By the end 
of May, the total reduction will exceed 
$200,000,000. 

The seriousness of this, of course, is that 
it reduces the reserve below the standard 
accepted by authorities as safe. There is 
also the fact that a reduction of over $200,- 
000,000 reduces the annual interest paid into 
the fund by $6,700,000 each year. 

The evidence is that assuming a pattern 
of employment in the next five years the 
same as the last five, the Fund will be 
reduced by an average of $53,000,000 per 
year. 

You will observe that an increase of 20 
per cent in the contribution rates would 
probably maintain the fund at the present 
level. The estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that a pattern of employment during 
the next five years, may be expected, similar 
to that of the last five. 
Recommendations—Commission Proposals 

The Committee recommend for your fav- 
ourable consideration the following proposals 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
(1) revise existing schedules of contribution 

and benefit rates by the addition of two 
new classes at the top of the earnings 
range; readjust and consolidate some of 
the lower classes and revise rates of 
allowable earnings; 

(2) provide for elimination of wage ceiling 
of $4,800 in present Act and substitute 
authority for the commission to fix a 
higher wage ceiling to suit conditions. 

Recommendations to Stabilize Fund 

There is agreement on the need for addi- 
tional revenue for the fund. Under the 
provisions of the Act it is the Committee’s 
duty to so inform you. .% 

Recognizing that the original unemploy- 
ment insurance plan has been extended over 
the years: ! 

(1) To provide benefits for workers, in the 
winter months, whose periods of con- 
tribution are intermittent and limited; 

(2) To extend coverage to many _ classes 
recognized as poor risks; provisions for 
whom would otherwise have fallen on 
Government, at some level,— 

The Committee respectfully recommends 
that the division of responsibility for 
revenue to the fund as between employers, 
employees and Government be adjusted so 
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that the contribution from each be made 
equal; in other words, that the contribu- 
tion from the Government be made equal 
to one-half that of the combined contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. 


In amplification of the reasons for the 
recommendation that the Government con- 
tribution be increased, attention is called 
to the following, as some of the expenditures, 
with which the fund has been burdened and 
for which provision for sufficient balancing 
revenue has not been made,— 

1. Benefits for fishermen, which in a_full 
year will create a drain of ten million 
dollars. 

2. Extension of seasonal benefits, which 
have created expenditures double those 
contemplated. 

3. Inclusion of lumbering and logging in- 
dustry. 

4. More generous regulations permitting 
seasonal workers to obtain benefits more 
readily. 

5. When coverage has been broadened it 
has had the effect of bringing in groups 
which created a drain on the fund, for 


example fresh-water sailors and steve- 
dores. 


Consideration, Coverage Civil Servants 

The Committee, on request of Member 
Norman Hesler, discussed coverage of all 
civil servants. Mr. Hesler proposed recom- 
mending broader coverage to include all 


civil servants. The existing situation is that 
some are included, but most are exempt. 

The Committee decided to recommend that 
serious consideration be given to the inclusion 
of all civil servants to provide protection. 
The activities of many Government depart- 
ments rise and fall, as a result of economic 
conditions and men and women risk loss of 
employment and should be protected. 

Other Possible Revisions 
There were a number of other matters 
reviewed, amongst which were: 
Revision of benefit formula, 
Payment of benefit for unemployment 
caused by illness, and 
Payment of benefit for short-time claim- 
ants. 

The Committee, and the commission require 
more time for research and study of these 
matters. The revision of the benefit formula 
involved the elimination of seasonal benefits, 
which the Committee believed would develop 
serious difficulties. 

A. MACNAMARA, 
Chairman. 
July 8, 1958. 
MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in June—155,800— 
was 6 per cent less than May figure: 165,100. Number of claimants in 
“live” file declined by 105,600 to total of 445,500, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
June was 155,800, about 6 per cent less than 
the May figure of 165,100. During June 
1957 initial and renewal claims filed num- 
bered 86,419. 


The drop in the number of claims during 
June was slight compared with the decrease 
of 24 per cent during May. One of the 
factors tending to maintain this relatively 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant- 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, 


) and the 
general employment situation, 
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high level of claims is administrative, Le., 
the category of initial claims includes those 
cases in which benefit is extended under the 
seasonal benefit terms, the claimant having 
exhausted his regular benefit. This factor 
was probably more important for June than 
for May. 

The decline in claims occurred mainly 
among the males, who numbered 314,900 on 
June 30 as against 409,100 on May 81. 
This represents a reduction rate of close to 
25 per cent, whereas for females it was less 
than 10 per cent. 

The number of persons having a claim in 
the “live” file declined by 105,600 to a total 
of 445,500 on June 30 from 551,100 on May 
31. The June 1957 total of 204,500 clamants 
did not include seasonal benefit claimants 
and therefore is not comparable. 


Seasonal benefit claimants (included in 
the above mentioned totals) numbered 
132,000 on June 30 as against 183,000 on 
May 31. Claimants for seasonal benefit 
thus showed a decline of 22 per cent during 
June, whereas the number of persons claim- 
ing regular benefit was down on June 30 by 
15 per cent. It should be pointed out that 
as June 28 marked the end of the period 
during which seasonal benefit was payable, 
the June 30 figure of seasonal claimants 
represents the number of seasonal claims 
outstanding on that date. 

The proportion of claimants who were 
postal fell to 344 per cent on June 30, 
compared with 39 per cent on May 831. 
Seasonal benefit claimants were 45 per cent 
postal, whereas only 30 per cent of regular 
claimants were thus classified. 

Thirty-five per cent of the claimants 
registered on June 30 had been on claim 
at least 20 weeks, a slight increase over 
May 31, when about 34 per cent were in 
this category. On the other hand, the 
proportion of claimants with relatively short 
duration on claim (4 weeks or less) rose 
from 22 per cent on May 31 to 27 per 
cent on June 30. 

Some 7,000 initial claims, constituting 
7 per cent of the initial claims adjudicated 
during June, were found unable to fulfil the 
contribution requirements for either regular 
or seasonal benefit. 

Benefit payments declined substantially 
during June, when $37,000,000 was paid out 
as against $52,000,000 during May. Pay- 
ments in June 1957 were in respect of 
regular benefit only and totalled $14,000,000. 
The larger relative decline in payments (28 
per cent) during June in comparison with 
the rate of decline for persons having a 
claim in the live file (19 per cent) is 
associated partly with the increase in the 
relative importance of the claimant group 
whose duration on claim was 4 weeks or 
less and partly with the sizeable decline 
in the number of males, who character- 
istically draw at higher rates than females. 


The average weekly payment was $20.72 
for June, $21.10 for May, and $20.24 for 
June 1957. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 3,876,389 
employees who have mede contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 305,148, an increase of 3,662 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June 1958, 5,945 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,019 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 128 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,798 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 187 cases, 40 
against employers and 97 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,241* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June _ totalled 
$19,427,334.68 compared with $20,579,908.18 
in May and $20,240,554.22 in June 1957. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $36,962,856.91 
compared with $51,626,650.72 in May and 
$14,330,727.76 in June 1957. The balance 
in the fund on June 30 was $644,520,634.54; 
on May 31 it was $662,056,156.77 and on 
June 30, 1957, $852,729,261.78. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


Employment Averaged 65 Million in U.S. in 1957 


Employment in the United States averaged 65,000,000 during 1957, up 300,000 from 
the previous year, the Census Bureau’s annual report on the labour force shows. Unem- 
ployment averaged 2,900,000, or 4.3 per cent of the civilian labour force. 

The average number of long-term jobless, those seeking work for 15 weeks or more, 


was 560,000, the same as in 1956. 


The 1957 average of hours worked in non-farm industries was 40.5, compared with 


40.9 in 1956. 


Hours worked began decreasing in 1957, long before unemployment rose, mainly 


because of a cutback in overtime. 
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Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1532 (Excerpts) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimants represented in these cases were 
employed by building contractors and sub- 
contractors on construction projects at the 
premises of pulp and paper companies at 
Port Alberni, Elk Falls, Port Alice and 
Powell River, B-C., and in general their 
employment ceased on December 3, 1957, 
in the following circumstances: 

On July 4, 1955, a standard labour con- 
tract was entered into between the Pulp 
and Paper Relations Bureau, Vancouver, 
(comprised of six companies, four of which 
were located at the aforementioned places) 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and the 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers. 
The agreement was to remain in effect until 
June 30, 1957, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to certain conditions of the 
agreement. 

In May 1957, negotiations began be- 
tween the unions and the employers’ asso- 
ciation for an increase in the basic wage 
rate. As no settlement was reached, the 
matter in dispute was referred to a provin- 
cial conciliation officer and then to a 
provincial conciliation board. The board’s 
recommendation was accepted by the em- 
ployers’ association but rejected by the 
unions. After taking a supervised strike 
vote which favoured strike action, the 
unions called a strike on November 14, 
1957, at the premises of the six companies 
comprising the employers’ association and 
set up picket lines at all the plants of the 
companies both on Vancouver Island and 
the British Columbia mainland. A com- 
plete stoppage ensued of the normal opera- 
tions of the said companies. 

According to the submissions, a qualified 
agreement was reached on November 10, 
1957, between the building trades’ council 
and the striking unions, whereby tradesmen 
on the construction projects were to be 
in no way hindered from crossing the picket 
lines and continuing with the construction 
work then in progress. The striking unions, 
however, reserved the right to apply “more 
stringent” measures later if they saw fit 
but agreed to notify the building trades’ 
unions in advance of taking such measures. 
This appears more fully in the record by 
a letter dated November 10, 1955, signed 
by an international representative of the 
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striking unions and addressed to officers of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Council and the Vic- 
toria and District Building Trades Council. 
According to one union representative, he 
learned beforehand by way of “the grape- 
vine” that the striking unions intended to 
strengthen the picket lines about December 
3; the members of his union were advised 
not to cross the augmented line if there 
was fear of violence. Another union repre- 
sentative claimed that his union was taken 
by surprise when the picket lines were 
greatly strengthened on December 3 and 
thereupon counselled its members to make 
up their own mind whether they wished 
to cross the lines or not. 


From December 3, the construction 
workers employed on the construction pro- 
jects on these premises no longer crossed 
the picket lines of the striking unions. A 
complete stoppage of all normal construc- 
tion work in progress at the said premises 
ensued. 


At Port Alberni, at the 34-foot gate 
through which about 100 construction 
workers had to enter the premises, there 
were, on December 3, approximately 80 
pickets compared with six or seven before 
and after that date. There was no incident 
on the picket line; certain construction 
workers were able to work intermittently 
unloading and winterizing equipment on 
the premises of the employer without inter- 
ference by the strikers. Police protection 
was also available. The employer stated 
that there was work for the construction 
workers. 


At Elk Falls, the construction workers, 
approximately 50 per cent of whom were 
living in camps behind the picket line, 
crossed the strengthened picket line (num- 
ber of pickets, which varied from three to 
five, was increased substantially, one report 
being that there were 30 whereas another 
report indicated 64) at 8.00 a.m. on Decem- 
ber 3, but were told “we are giving you 
until ten o’clock to get your tools out”. 
At approximately 8.15 a.m., a foreman 
ordered the construction workers to return 
the company’s larger tools to the tool crib 
for safe-keeping (as the company had lost 
about $100,000 worth of tools on a past 
similar occasion) and they received no 
orders for further work then. At 9.15 a.m., 
one of the chief officials of the company 
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called a meeting of the shop stewards of 
the construction workers’ unions at which 
he was unable to get any satisfactory 
answer when asked what authority they 
had to cease work. One of the stewards 
stated he had been told by his union in 
Victoria that they were to continue to 
work unless they were threatened with 
violence and a claimant stated the union 
had informed its members that they would 
receive unemployment insurance benefit if 
they did not cross the picket line. The 
company’s officer then requested the shop 
stewards to call a general meeting and 
inform the men that the work would be 
resumed at 12:30 p.m. and lunch served 
as usual. 


Following the shop stewards’ meeting, 
they reported that they had decided to 
cease work. It took the carpenters and the 
labourers about four days to remove all 
tools and equipment and they crossed the 
numerically reduced picket line unmolested 
as the pickets had agreed to permit the 
company to remove the tools and equip- 
ment from the job’s site. The project was 
nearing completion and all construction 
workers would have been laid off in any 
event within a period of three weeks. 


The aforementioned officer of the com- 
pany declared that they were at all times 
ready as a company to protect their men 
and at no time had the company been 
asked by any employee or by any union to 
provide protection to the men. 

At Port Alice, a company town, there 
were on December 3 approximately 86 
pickets compared with from three to five 
before and after that date. Most of the 

100 construction workers left for their 
homes elsewhere as they were “unaware” 
the picket line would be decreased on the 
next and subsequent days. On December 
6, the company’s manager was jostled on 
the picket line and the employer secured 
an injunction prohibiting the strikers from 
preventing the construction workers from 
crossing the picket line. Some of the 
workers reported that they had on that 
date made an attempt to report for work 
but were again stopped at the gate, not by 
force, but were told that while the pickets 
could no longer legally restrain them from 
entering the mill, they must obtain a pass 
each time they entered and that they (the 
pickets) were still opposed to the con- 
struction work being performed. However, 
the employer later came to an arrangement 
with the strikers’ unions, following which 
the injunction was dissolved, the suit for 
damage was withdrawn and the construc- 
tion workers returned to their work un- 
molested on January 7 and thereafter. 


At Powell River, there were only six 
construction workers still employed at the 
premises on December 8, the day on which 
the picket line was increased from an 
undetermined number to approximately 200, 
as the mill was completely closed down, 
except for the steam plant, and the men 
had been gradually laid off at the end of 
each week. The only claimant to file an 
application for benefit reported that he 
was going to be laid off the week before 
December 3, but was kept on for an 
additional week. He did not cross the 
picket line because of his fear of violence 
and left Powell River on December 7. 


There is evidence that on December 3, 
although there was not a single case of 
violence being applied to construction 
workers, there were isolated instances where 
the pickets at the struck plants uttered 
some harsh and threatening words to them. 


The claimants filed applications for bene- 
fit and were disqualified by the insurance 
officer under section 63 of the Act because, 
in his opinion, they had become participants 
in the labour dispute by not having crossed 
the picket lines of the striking unions. 


The claimants appealed to the board of 
referees. The representatives of the inter- 
ested unions attended the hearing and based 
their case chiefly on the contention that, 
in view of the principle they believed 
established by the Umpire in decision CUB- 
1386, the claimants could not be said to 
have become participants in the dispute. 
In their opinion, any attempt by the con- 
struction workers to force their way through 
the picket lines would have created a 
violent reaction. The board of referees 
agreed with this contention in some of the 
cases, but not in others, and as a con- 
sequence some appeals were made to the 
Umpire by the insurance officer and some 
by the interested unions. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
task of deciding which of the sections of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act under 
the title of disqualifications should be made 
to apply in the present instance has not 
been a simple matter. As Counsel for the 
Commission observed, there is no precedent 
wherein a claimant in order to justify 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit 
relied solely and entirely on the existence 
of an illegal picket line under circumstances 
comparable to the unusual ones that exist 
in the present appeal. After careful con- 
sideration of the applicability of sections 
59, 60 (1) and 63, I have with some hesi- 
tancy come to the conclusion that the 
insurance officer in this particular case has 
not discharged, as required by section 63, 
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the onus of proving that a labour dispute 
existed at the premises at which the con- 
struction workers were employed. At the 
same time I have reached the conclusion 
that the present cases should be dealt with 
under section 60. 

Nobody will deny that there existed a 
labour dispute between the pulp and paper 
concerns and their employees at the prem- 
ises where the latter were employed. On 
the other hand, the construction workers 
had no dispute with their own respective 
employers, much less with the employers of 
the pulp and paper workers to whom they 
were strangers. In his attempt to establish 
that there was a labour dispute at the 
premises at which the construction workers 
were employed, the insurance officer dev- 
eloped an argument, with which I am 
unable to agree, to the effect that the 
claimants’ failure to cross the picket lines 
under the circumstances had extended the 
pulp and paper labour dispute to the con- 
struction workers’ own separate places of 
employment. 

It is worth noting that subsection (3) of 
section 63 should, I think, be read to mean 
that in cases where in the same enterprise 
several branches of work exist, then a 
labour dispute which arises in one branch 
is not presumed to exist or extend to any 
other branch. 

This meaning must apply with greater 
force in cases like the present ones, wherein 
distinct employers are each carrying on in 
admittedly separate premises autonomous 
undertakings which are unrelated to each 
other. In order for the argument of ex- 
tension to apply in the present cases, 
stronger evidence is required than is dis- 
closed in the record. 

Neither do the decisions cited by the 
insurance officer lend weight to his con- 
tention, since facts and factors existed in 
those cases which are lacking in the present 
ones. CUB-1035 deals primarily with a 
collective refusal to handle “hot” material 
or, in other words, with a sympathetic 
strike. In CUB-1142, the two groups of 
workers involved were employees of the 
same employer and the workers of both 
groups were directly interested in the labour 
dispute. CUB-1201 also deals with two 
groups of employees of the same employer, 
but the group which at the start of the 
stoppage was in no way involved in the 
other group’s dispute joined the workers of 
this group on the picket line later on dur- 
ing the stoppage. 

Counsel for the Commission stated that 
he wished to withdraw a contention set out 
in the insurance officer’s appeal that a 
labour dispute existed between the pulp 
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and paper workers and the construction 
workers. I think he was wise in not press- 
ing such contention, because it was based 
on a British precedent which I find is of 
very little value in deciding this question 
inasmuch as such precedent deals with the 
right to benefit of a claimant who, apart 
from being an employee of the struck em- 
ployer, was also directly interested in the 
labour dispute between his own employer 
and his fellow employees and belonged to 
the same grade or class as the latter. 

In connection with the applicability of 
section 60, it appears that, on December 3, 
1957, the construction workers were faced 
with the responsibility of having to make 
a decision as to whether continuing to 
work was worth the risk of attempting to 
cross unusually large picket lines at the 
expense of likely impairment to inter- 
fraternal union solidarity. 

Their leadership having left them to 
exercise their own choice as to respecting 
or crossing the picket lines, the non-striking 
workers decided to quit their jobs and, 
with few exceptions, did not return on the 
next or subsequent days. This withdrawal 
constituted a voluntary separation from 
employment as contemplated in section 60 
of the Act and the question is now whether 
the construction workers have shown “just 
cause” for voluntarily leaving their em- 
ployment. 

There are no hard and fast rules which 
can be laid down in determining when there 
exists justification for a genuine fear of 
violence. Such determination depends in 
part on the temperament of those con- 
cerned and on a multitude of circumstances, 
the importance of which must be weighed 
in the light of the characteristics of each 
case. 


Taking into account the threatening 
attitude of the letter dated November 10, 
1957, the more or less sudden increase in 
the number of pickets and a seemingly 
unnecessary display of picket strength on 
the morning of December 3, the. fact that 
the construction workers were left to exer- 
cise individual discretion as to crossing the 
picket line and, lastly, the scattered in- 
stances of threatening words, I consider 
that the claimants had reasonable cause for 
fear and were justified in pausing and 
taking precautions before venturing across 
the picket line. I also consider that they 
were entitled to a day’s delay to consider 
the situation and the most appropriate 
means which they could take to resume 
their employment. Inter alia, I think they 
should have returned to work the next day, 
particularly as the evidence shows that 
normal picket lines had been restored on 
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and subsequent to December 4. Their 
decision to quit their work, therefore, was 
reached with undue haste and, in the 
absence of any definite prospect of other 
work elsewhere (CUBs 259, 422, 429, 498, 
698, 816, 847, 885, 946, 1001, 1030, 1086, 1100 
and 1255) amounted to voluntarily leaving 
without just cause (CUBs 201, 422, 429, 
698, 727, 755 and 964). 

Moreover, even in assuming that the 
picket line had not been reduced on 
December 4 and thereafter and that it 
would continue to be such as to create a 
genuine fear of violence, it is a fact that 
the claimants did nothing effective to 
remedy the situation before deciding to 
leave their employment, thereby failing to 
comply with one of the best established 
principles of jurisprudence to the effect 
that, in order to show just cause, a claimant 
before voluntarily leaving his employment 
should exhaust every reasonable means of 
remedying any objectionable conditions 
pertaining to his work (CUBs 74, 124, 146, 
201, 231, 263, 436, 649, 785, 816, 964, 1029, 
1086, 1090, 1100 1150 1188 and 1490). 

Though no worker can be compelled to 
cross a picket line, peaceful or otherwise, 
against his wishes, on the other hand it is 
erroneous to think, as was done in this 
case, that a worker who wishes to qualify 
for benefit, can, on being confronted with 
an illegal picket line, simply return home 
and figuratively fold his arms and refrain 
from taking any remedial action. Under 
section 60, according to the established 
jurisprudence, he must discharge the burden 
of proving that he has, without undue 
delay, taken available and reasonable means 
of removing the cause which prevents him 
from continuing to work. Moreover, illegal 
picketing must be considered day by day, 
it may be illegal on one day and peaceful 
the next. To be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, a claimant must, where 
necessary, take remedial action as often as 
the circumstances require. He should at 
least, for example, as stated in many of the 
decisions mentioned at the end of the 
preceding paragraph, have recourse to his 
union to urge effective remedial measures 
and if necessary to his employer and, as 
stated in CUB-1109 and CUB-457, ultimate 
recourse, as has sometimes been had, to 
police protection and legal proceedings. 

It could hardly be expected, however, 
that an individual worker would consider 
injunction proceedings without first seeking 
the aid of his employer. There is evidence 
to show that such assistance, if requested, 
would have been forthcoming. For instance, 
at Elk Falls a company. official stated “We 
are at all times ready as a company to 
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protect our men and at no time was the 
company ever asked by any employee or by 
any union to provide protection to the 
men”, 

Again at Port Alice, the efficacy of injunc- 
tion proceedings was shown. An official of 
the company was interfered with on the 
picket line enabling an injunction order to 
be secured by the company early in 
December, which had the effect of removing 
any fear of violence on the picket line; 
nevertheless, when he requested claimants 
to cross the picket line, and resume work, 
they refrained from doing so until January 
7, 1958. In the meantime, the company 
and the striking union came to an arrange- 
ment whereby the picket line was com- 
pletely dispensed with, the suit for damages 
withdrawn and the injunction order, no 
longer being necessary, was dissolved. 

It was advanced as an excuse on their 
behalf that any of the claimants who would 
have crossed the picket line under the 
circumstances ran the danger of being 
looked upon with contempt, called a “scab” 
and treated as such, but I consider that 
this type of threat is too remote and 
inadequate to support an allegation of fear 
of violence. 


For all the above reasons, I find that the 
construction workers have failed to show 
just cause for voluntarily leaving their 
employment under the circumstances and 
are, therefore, subject to disqualification by 
virtue of section 60 (1) of the Act. Such 
disqualification will be, however, limited 
to a period equivalent to that during which 
the work reckoned according to trades 
would have probably endured but for the 
general cessation of employment and shall 
in no case exceed six weeks. 


I have always considered that the same 
principles as apply in cases taken under 
section 60 regarding the means which 
claimants should take to facilitate their 
return to their work are equally applicable 
to cases which properly fall under section 
63 and that those who seek to apply them 
cannot be reproached with having initiated 
a new dispute. Taking reasonable means to 
exercise a legal right to work without 
obstruction from illegal picketing does not 
in my opinion constitute a labour dispute 
as defined in section 2 (j). 


From their pleadings it can be seen that 
the unions’ representatives, in resting their 
case on CUB-1386, relied on a decision 
which was based not only on facts which 
are far removed from those of the present 
case, but which also could not afford the 
present claimants any relief from disquali- 
fication under section 63, 
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In the first place, in CUB-1386, unlike 
in the present cases, the employees were 
working for the same employer at the 
same premises. Furthermore, the striking 
union and the non-striking union whose 
members were excluded from the common 
plant by the strikers’ picket line had been 
for a long time jurisdictional rivals in seek- 
ing to be the bargaining agent for the same 
plant. Their quarrel over plant jurisdiction 
had previously occasioned a violent behav- 
iour on the picket line, two incidents of 
serious violence had already occurred and 
there was abundant proof of specific threats 
of violence made by specifically named per- 
sons to equally specific members of the 
non-striking union. 

Finally, the non-striking union took effec- 
tive measures to resume their employment. 
At the time the strike began, the non- 
striking union was a relatively small 


unaffiliated union. Its executive promptly 
proceeded to arrange for affiliation with 
a large respected international federation 
embracing their trades, which federation 
then made fully available all its facilities 
and assistance to make impressive represen- 
tations to the local municipal council and 
to the struck employer as a result of which 
injunctions were secured which brought the 
illegal picketing to an end. This permitted 
the members of the non-striking union to 
return to work. The remedial action taken 
was the best proof of non-participation and 
of the genuine desire of the non-striking 
workers to resume work. Indeed at that 
hearing I went so far as to commend 
the representatives of the claimants for 
“the unquestionable determination and 
ingenuity” they had shown in bringing to 
an end the violent picketing of the radical 
union. 


Shortage of Teachers Is World-Wide 


A report indicating the existence of a world-wide shortage of school teachers and 
giving reasons for the shortage was presented to delegates attending the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession at Rome last month. 

Main reasons for the shortage are poor salaries and lack of prestige for persons 
engaged in the teaching profession, the report said. 

The report indicated that educators in the mathematical and scientific fields are in 
greatest demand, while the supply in the classics, music and history seems to be nearly 


satisfactory. 


It was estimated that 50 per cent more teachers are necessary if class sizes in 
most schools are reduced sufficiently to provide each child attending with an adequate 


education. 


Among other items that were listed as hampering the teaching profession were: poor 
buildings, a lack of good texts and materials, too much take-home work, too many 
extra-curricular activities, long hours, and incompetent superiors. 


Recent Regulations (Continued from page 1033) 


Another provides that a plumbing 
inspector must be appointed by the council 
of every urban municipality with a public 
sewerage system in use or under construc- 
tion. In a health region established under 
any Health Services Act, the municipal 
council may arange with the medical health 
officer for inspection services. 

Except for minor repairs, no person may 
construct, reconstruct, replace or extend a 
plumbing system without a permit from the 
appropriate municipal authority or, if there 
is no such authority, the Minister of Health. 

Every application for a permit must be 
accompanied by a specification or abstract 
of the proposed work, further particulars 
being required if the installation consists 
of five fixtures or more. 
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In cities, a plumbing permit will be issued 
only to a person holding a certificate of 
qualification as a journeyman plumber 
issued by the Department of Labour or a 
firm employing at least one qualified 
journeyman. 

In other urban communities with a sewer- 
age system in operation or under construc- 
tion, the minimum qualification for a permit 
is a ‘second-class plumber’s status certificate. 
_ In rural areas, a plumbing permit may be 
issued to a person whose qualifications are 
acceptable to the medical health officer or 
the Minister. 

In areas where a public sewerage system 
is not in operation, a householder may be 
issued a special permit to do plumbing on 
his own premises. : ~ 


nn 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 296 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 221 entracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
' (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited .......... 1 $ 16,774.50 
DMetencas broduetton acl). vautetibs. «. niaitnte sli eineratete 70 443 093.00 
TOSIMCMELOC HEN eMac id ovate REN Rilo as woseee Metres dels 15 259,046.69 
Thal alit el Reet ei er earesebyes een Mecesree fhe Maia coe Poa a 9,174.93 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
curently paid in the district to competent workmen: and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; Ne 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $2,676.63 was collected from 4 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub-contractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 97 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: Swinamer’s Building Services, construction of stage 1 school & 
services, DND 8/58; Eastern Woodworkers, construction of housing units & ground 
services, DND 7/58. Dryden Ont: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of housing 
units. Fort Frances Ont: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of housing units. 
Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of stage IV school extension, DND 
12/57. Prescott Ont: Florida Landscaping Co, site improvement & planting for housing 
units, FP 3/56. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing 
units. Selkirk Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing units. Weyburn 
Sask: May & Son Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 1/56. Cold Lake Alta: 
May & Son Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 6/55. Vancouver B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, *painting of office bldg. Vernon B C: Mackie & Hooper Construc- 
tion Co, *repairs to houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe D’Entreprises Generales Ltee, grading, etc, 
of roads & parking area, Amos IRS. Caughnawaga Indian. Agency Que: Jean Bedard Ltd, 
grading, etc, of roads, Caughnawaga Indian Reserve. Restigouche Indian Agency Que: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, grading, etc, of road, Restigouche Indian Reserve. Seven Islands Indian 
Agency Que: Geo Deschenes, construction of residence, Romaine; Geo Deschenes, altera- 
tions & additions to school, Romaine. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Towland Construction 
Ltd, paving of roads, Kenora IRS. Nelson River Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric 
Ltd, supply & installation of electric generating equipment, Ilford. Duck Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Waterman-Waterbury (Sask) Ltd, mechanical renovations at Duck Lake 
IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Lucyk & Co, construction of staff residence 
& chapel, Beauval IRS. Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: E S Michel’s Lumber Co, 
renovations at Piapot Indian day school, File Hills; Botting & Dent Ltd, construction 
of water supply system from well to main school bldg, Qu’Appelle IRS, File Hills; 
Service Lumber Yard, construction of residence, Qu’Appelle IRS, File Hills. Lesser 


Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Norman Hoff Construction Ltd, construction of manual 
training bldg, Joussard IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador : Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Ltd, repairs to station roads. Swmmerside P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction 
of overshoots for runways, RCAF Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of 
underground electrical distribution system, RCAF Station; Camac Construction Co, site 


grading, etc, & construction of storm drainage ditches, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: 
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Central Construction Co, construction of gate, guard houses & outside services. Deep 
Brook N S: Steel Structure & Services Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for central 
heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis: R A Douglas Ltd, supply & installation of pressure 
reducing valves on water lines for various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of storm drainage, roads, walks, ete, Windsor 
Park; Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, 
installation of electrical distribution system, Windsor Park. Chatham N B: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, construction of control tower & outside services. Valcartier Que: J E 
Verreault & Fils Ltd, construction of addition to Bldg No 25, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: 
Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of physical training bldg & outside services. 
Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of library & educational 
bldg. London Ont: York Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for warehouse No 4, No 27 COD. Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, exten- 
sion of electrical distribution system, BB Area; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, extension of 
underground steam distribution system, BB Area. Rockcliffe Ont: E P Electric Products 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical substation with extension & alterations to overhead 
distribution system; Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for addition to AMC headquarters bldg. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Defence Research chemical laboratory, Shirley’s Bay. 
Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack block & 
outside services. Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
fire protection system & hose reel storage bldg, POL marine terminal; Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete test pad. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of steel sash in windows of hangars, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of armoury & outside services. Cold Lake Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, construction of gravel cut-off road. Esquimalt 
B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, excavation, grading, etc, & paving of parade 
square, HMCS Naden. Near Fort St John B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of substructure & approaches for Peace River Bridge, mile 35.3, Alaska 
Highway. 


Building and Maintenance 


Torbay Nfld: Delphis Cote Ltd, replacement of roof, etc, on hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads, walks, ete, 
PMQ area, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: D M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of 
PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior & exterior painting of PMQs. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, replacement 
of roof, etc, hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs. MacDonald Man: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs. Namao Alta: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station; New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
fire hall, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: McCready-Campbell Ltd, application of shingles 
on bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Annie Manderson, catering at Buckmaster’s Field. Aldershot N S: 
Halifax Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, Military Camp; 
Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, resurfacing of drill hall floor, bldg No 81. Nova Scotia 
Area: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *maintenance of telephone lines & 
associated equipment for period ending March 31, 1958, DND (Navy). Bagotville Que: 
Paul Bouchard, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Les Specialites de Ciment 
& Tuile Ltee, replacement of tiles in washrooms, barrack blocks Nos 58 & 59, RCAF 
Station; Les Specialites de Ciment & Tuile Ltee, replacement of tiles in washrooms, 
barrack blocks Nos 56 & 57, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCS of Signals, Vimy Camp; McGinnis & O’Connor 
Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCS of Signals, Vimy Camp. Camp Borden Ont: B Phillips 
Co Ltd, repairs to water towers, ete. Gloucester Ont: Robert Strang, repainting interior 
of Accommodation Bldg, HMCS Gloucester. Hagersville Ont: Hagersville Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, repairs to road surfaces, No 1 Vehicle Sub Depot, No 27 COD. London Ont: Towland 
Construction Ltd, removal of snow & sanding of roads, etc, Wolseley Barracks & No 27 
COD. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roads & hardstands, 
Picton Heights. Wheatlands Man: International Water Supply Ltd, *rehabilitation of 
No 1 Layne Water Well, Assiniboine Valley. Winnipeg Man: Fonseca Roofing & Sheet 
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Metal Co, repairs to roof, Bldg No 15, Fort Osborne Barracks; Furnasman Ltd, servicing 
of & repairs to oil fired furnaces, DND areas. Moose Jaw Sask: K R Tracey Construction 
& Transport Co Ltd, replacement of concrete along hangar line, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Prudham Building Specialties (Alberta) Ltd, redecoration of basement & first 
floor of Administration Bldg No D-2, Currie Barracks; Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Ltd, replacement of built-up roof, Bldg J-1, Currie Barracks. Camp Wainwright 
Alta: Mix Bros Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of gravel, DND gravel 
pit. Cardiff & Riverbend Alta: A E Moseley, repainting of antennae masts, etc, Receiver 
& Transmitter sites. Cold Lake Alta: Monchak Concrete & Maintenance Ltd, *installation 
of concrete floors in PMQ garages, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: A Clark Roofing & 
Sheetmetal Co Ltd, application of bonded roofing on PMQ garages, RCAF Station; 
Northern Asbestos & Building Supplies Ltd, *installation of garage doors, RCAF Station, 
Lancaster Park. Comox B C: Wm N O'Neil Co (Victoria) Ltd, installation of ceramic 
tile, Barrack Block No 80, RCAF Station. Holberg B C: Tom Gibson, replacement of 
approach to bridge, Goodspeed River, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Insul-Mastic 
Bldg Products, repairs to exterior surface of Bldg No 13, North Jericho; Skyline Roofing, 
application of built-up roof on Bldg No 104, DND area. Vernon B C: Floor Lay Services 
Ltd, repairs to floors in bldgs, Military Camp. Victoria B C: Dominion Paint Co, 
exterior painting of bldgs, Work Point Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: E G M Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, construction of marine towers, etc, 
Tarte Pier; Foundation Co of Quebee Ltd, construction of piers & abutments, Section 
3, Nuns’ Island Bridge. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I; Warren (Maritimes) Ltd, repairs, ete, Railway Wharf. Rustico 
Harbour to New London P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, grading, culverts, stabilized 
base course & paving at Camp Grounds, Gulf Shore Road. Summerside P E I: County 
Construction Co Ltd, shed extension. Hcwm Secum West N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. Gabarus N S: Archie W Bagnall, repairs to groyne. Sambro 
N 8: LG&M HH Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Yarmouth Bar N 8: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Buctowche N B: La Construction Acadienne Ltee, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Weyburn Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP garage bldg. Mace’s Bay N B: Diamond Construction (1955) 
Ltd, breakwater extension. Malloch’s Beach N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater 
extension. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Seal Cove N B: Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Dune du Sud Que: 
Gulf Construction, breakwater enlargement. Indian Cove Que: James LeBlanc, wharf 
extension. Mutton Bay Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Plessisville Que: J O Lambert Inc, construction of federal bldg. Riviere du Loup Que: 
Frontenac Paving Co Ltd, wharf improvements. St Joseph de St Hyacinthe Que: A D 
Construction Enrg, construction of retaining wall. Sept Iles Que: Les Carriere Sept 
Iles Inc, construction of retaining wall. Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf wing wall. Arnprior Ont: C A Leonard Electrical Co Ltd, repairs to 
electrical work, etc, Bldg No 28, Civil Defence College. Gananoque Ont: Robert D Mackey 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Leamington Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. London Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to Fisheries Research Bldg, 539 Richmond St. Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & 
installation of headers on boilers, Connaught Bldg; Edge Ltd, supply & installation of 
condensate pumps, etc, fuel testing plant, Bldg H, 562 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of dilution agitator, etc, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Univex Electrical 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, modifications to electrical distribution system, CEF 
Observatory & Forage Area; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, Riverside Drive; A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, refractory work on boilers, 
NRC, Sussex St; Stanley G Brookes, floodlighting, ete, at Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Gaston Lavoie & Guy Morin, interior cleaning of fourth, fifth & sixth floors, 
Empire Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, retubing of boilers, Old Printing 
Bureau; Ron Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Canadian- 
Woods Bldg. Owen Sound Ont: Emerson G. Bauman, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Peterborough Ont: Michael James Finn, construction of RCMP detachment — 
quarters. Port Credit Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. — 
Stratford Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sudbury Ont: Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Toronto Ont: Robert Wilson, 
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removal of waste paper from federal bldgs. Whitby Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements. Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to existing bldg, Deer Lodge Hospital. Canora Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, additions 
& alterations to federal bldg. Radville Sask: Swertz Bros Construction Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, paving & surface 
drainage, RCMP barracks. Banff Alta: Hubert W Gooder, construction of staff residence. 
Drumheller Alta: Green Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Aiyansh B C’: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of Citlakdamix Indian day school 
& various bldgs, Skeena River Indian Agency. Brunette River B C: Fraser Rive Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Courtenay River B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors 
Ltd, river bank protection. Fort Nelson B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Glacier National Park B C: Rush & 
Tompkins (Canada) Ltd, grading & culverts, mile 6 to mile 9.7, Trans-Canada Highway; 
Square M Construction & Coleman Collieries, grading & culverts, mile 0 to mile 6, 
Trans-Canada Highway; General Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & retaining walls, 
mile 23.3 to 27.3, Trans-Canada Highway. Haney B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, float reconstruction. Keremeos B C: John Berg, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Porpoise Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Vancouver B C: Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, cleaning, etc, of stonework & 
repainting of Winch Bldg; J Boshard & Son Ltd, cleaning, ete, of stonework & repainting 
of customs examining warehouse. Victoria B C': Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf & float 
repairs, Johnson St. Aklavik N W T: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs. Fort Smith N W T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of heating system & insulation of RCMP hangar. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Newton Nfld: Avalon Dredging, dredging. St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Shipyards 
Ltd, construction of wooden diesel-powered launch. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs 
Ltd, paving at public bldg. Cheticamp N S: Louis Chaisson, alterations to federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, repairs to tug Canso. MacDonald’s Cove N S: 
R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Sandford N S: Chas W Thompson, dredging. Smithville N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. Middle Caraquet N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
redredging. Sorel Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, dredging. Hamilton Ont: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging; James Kemp Construction Ltd, repairs to lock box 
assembly, federal bldg. Lindsay Ont: L T Braunton & Co Ltd, exterior painting of federal 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Rideau Aluminum & Steel, alterations to Royal Canadian Mint; 
| Canadian Refractories Construction, repairs to boiler, Jackson Bldg; A Lanctot Con- 
| struction Co Ltd, repairs to plumbing, “C” Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, 
exterior painting of Rideau Hall; Presley Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of 
No 4 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating, repairs to plumbing, National 
Research Council; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to East Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Marcel Jacques, exterior painting of East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, installation of new drains, Supreme Court; Roland Lariviere Ltd, 
repairs to boiler, old Printing Bureau; Larsen & Larsen, exterior redecoration of No 3 
Temporary Bldg; Marcel Jacques, exterior painting of No 2 Temporary Bldg; H Pion 
& Fils, repairs to roof, Rideau Hall; Canadian Refractories Construction Ltd, repairs to 
boiler, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works, repairs to platform, 
| National Research Council; Johnson Welding Works Ltd, repairs to heating system, 
Central Heating Plant. Parkhill Ont: Vine Plumbing & Heating, removal of gutters on 
federal bldg. Peterborough Ont: Canadian Pittsburg Industries, alterations to federal 
bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, installation of partitions, federal 
: bldg. Sudbury Ont: Delongchamp Cartage Co Ltd, moving of furniture, etc, federal 
bldg. Toronto Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Battleford Sask: W Kat- 
| zell, exterior painting of federal bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Wagner Bros, exterior painting 
of London Bldg. Fraser River B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging 
of four areas. Kelowna B C: Harvey’s Cabinet Shop, repairs to laboratory bldg. Kim- 
berley B C: Fabro Bldg & Supply Co, exterior painting of federal bldg. Pacific Highway 
BC: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of customs bldg. Vancouver B C: 
J A Stewart & A V Dunkley, alterations to federal bldg; Allan & Viner Construction, 
repairs to parking area, Old Federal Bldg; Sigurdson Millwork Co Ltd, installation of 
counters & fittings, new Federal Bldg. 
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Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of new steam main at 
airport. Cape Sharp N S: K P Allen Ltd, construction of dwellings, ete. Montreal Que: 
Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to Trans-Atlantic Terminal 
Bldg at airport. Cornwall Island Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction 
of steel sheet piling cell for navigation light No 10. Harlton Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
construction of approach lighting facilities, airport. Malton Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities; H Broughton, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg, airport. Merritton Ont: R A Blyth, painting of bridge No 6, Welland Canal; 
Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 5, Welland Canal. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, construction of approach lighting facilities, Uplands Airport. Port Weller Ont: 
Mal Nicholson Ltd, supplying & placing of 3” penetration pavement on canal roadway, 
Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 8, Welland 
Canal. Thorold South Ont: Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 10, Welland 
Canal. Windsor Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of hangar, airport. 
North Battleford Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, construction of airport boundary fencing. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Quatsino (Kains Island) B C: J A Stewart Construction & Saxton Construction’ Ltd, 
construction of dwellings. Terrace B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, construction of 
garage & dwelling. Vancouver B C: I C R Electric Ltd, installation of approach lighting 
facilities & related work at airport. Baker Lake N W T: Tower Co Ltd, construction 
of garage & addition to hydrogen generator bldg & related work. Frobisher Bay N W T: 


Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication, erection & construction of bldgs. 


Employment of Handicapped “Good Business,” N.Y. Governor Says 


Employment of handicapped persons is 
“good business,’ Governor Harriman of 
New York said in an address at the opening 
of a watchmaking school—a_tuition-free 
institution established for the training of 
disabled persons. 

The economic values of rehabilitation are 
illustrated, he said, in the functions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Education Department, which, in each 
of the last two years, placed 4,400 persons 
in jobs. This group had earned less than 
$2,000,000 before rehabilitation and more 
than $11,000,000 afterwards. 

The value of the rehabilitated worker is 
emphasized when it is realized that during 
the working lives of these employees they 
will have returned approximately $10 to 
the Government as income tax for every 
$1 expended on their rehabilitation. 


The number of handicapped persons 
placed in full-time employment last year 
by the Employment Division of the State 
Department of Labour exceeded 35,000 for 
the first time. These disabled workers 
equal the production of the average em- 
ployee; they have fewer accidents, less 
absenteeism and change their jobs less 
frequently, Governor Harriman said. 

The 74,320 disabled persons rehabilitated 
during the year ended June 30 was a record, 
according to the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, being an increase of 3,380 
above last year’s record. 

In addition, 18,584 handicapped persons— 
also a record—were rehabilitated to the 
point where they were ready for work but 
had not found employment. 


Plumbers Union Conducting Program to Upgrade Members’ Skills 


An intensified training program intended 
to familiarize its 200,000 members with the 
technique necessary to operate properly in 
the atomic age is being conducted in 
co-operation with contractors throughout 
the United States by the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Labour-management schools are teaching 
the elements of trigonometry and thermody- 
namics to plumbing craftsmen. The aim is 
to give them the knowledge required for 
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working in atomic power plants and with 
complex chemical and air-conditioning in- 
stallations. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
has expressed strong support for the plan. 

Contractors operating under the plan 
contribute 24 cents an hour for each worker 
they employ to create a national fund that 
will pay for the education of the plumbers. 
The fund is supervised by trustees from the 
union and the National Constructors Asso- 
ciation. 


WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Working Conditions in Manufacturing 


Movement towards 40-hour week in Canadian manufacturing industry 


is continuing, latest survey reveals. 


Service requirements for longer 


vacations are shortening, number of paid statutory holidays rising 


According to the annual working con- 
ditions survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, the year ending April 1, 1958 
saw a continuation of the movement 
towards the 40 hour work week in Canadian 
Manufacturing. Similarly, there was a 
shortening of the service requirements for 
longer vacations and an increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays available. 
The survey also indicates slight increases 
in the coverage of group hospital-medical 
plans, pensions plans, group life and wage 
loss insurance. 


The proportion of plant workers on a 
five-day week remained steady over the 
year, while those in plants working a 40 
hour week continued the trend revealed 
by previous surveys to increase to just over 
70 per cent of the plant workers surveyed. 
In 1954 only about half the workers covered 
were on a 40 hour week. 

Although the proportion of plant em- 
ployees with a two-week paid vacation 
remained steady at about 95 per cent, there 
was a significant reduction in the service 
qualifications. For example the proportion 
of employees qualifying for a two-week 
vacation after one year or less service rose 
from almost 18 per cent in 1957 to about 
23 per cent in April 1958. This was accom- 
panied by a reduction in number of em- 
ployees qualifying only after 3 or more 
years’ service. 


The survey also reveals a similar trend 
regarding three-week vacations: that is, 
towards a steady increase in the total 
number of workers in plants providing a 
three-week vacation, together with a reduc- 
tion in service requirements. Although 15 
years is still the usual service requirement, 
the three-week vacation was extended to 
about 73 per cent of the plant workers in 
1958 compared with some 68 per cent in 
1957. Those qualifying after less than 10 
years’ service rose from one per cent in 
1957 to almost 4 per cent by April 1958. 

Similarly, provision of a four-week paid 
vacation also increased, from about 12 per 
cent in 1957 to almost 16 per cent in 1958. 
The predominant service requirement is 
still 25 years. 

The survey indicates a quite noticeable 
increase in the provision of paid statutory 
holidays. For example, the proportion of 
workers in plants providing eight or more 
statutory holidays was almost 70 per cent 
in 1958, compared with 67 per cent in the 
previous year and just over 52 per cent 
in 1954. 

In line with previous years, the April 
1958 survey also indicates that there has 
been slight increases in the proportionate 
coverage of the various group hospital- 
medical, pension plans, group life and wage 
loss insurance plans. 


Working Conditions of Office Employees 


The most significant developments con- 
cerning office workers revealed by the April 
1958 working conditions survey, are the 
continued tendency towards a_ standard 
work week of less than 374 hours, and an 
increase in both three and four week paid 
vacations provisions with reduced service 
requirements. 
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According to the survey the proportion 
of office employees with a standard work 
week of less than 374 hours increased to 
almost 26 per cent compared with 23 per 
cent and 21 per cent in 1957 and 1954 
respectively. At the same time the extent 
of the five-day work week increased slightly. 
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At first sight the proportion of .em- 
ployees qualifying for a two-week paid 
vacation after one year or less service 
would appear to have declined. However, 
it should be borne in mind that slight 
changes in proportions from year to year 
may be due to small changes in survey 
coverage and should, therefore, be inter- 
preted in the light of developments or 
trends appearing over a number of years 
together. 

The proportion of those office workers in 
establishments reporting a three-week paid 
vacation increased markedly from about 
76 per cent in 1957 to some 82 per cent by 
1958. This was also accompanied by a 
significant rise in the number qualifying for 


such vacations after less than 15 years’ 
service: that is, from 17 per cent in 1957 
to 25 per cent in 1958. 


Similarly, there has been an increase in 
the extent of a four-week paid vacation to 
over 20 per cent of the office workers 
surveyed, as against 16 per cent the prev- 
ious year. As with plant employees, the 
predominant service requirement for a 
four-week vacation is 25 years. 


The number of paid statutory holidays 
granted to office workers continued to in- 
crease. Employees in plants granting nine 
or more statutory holidays in 1958 increased 
to 27 per cent over 25 per cent in 1957. 


The coverage under the various pension, 
insurance and group medical plans remained 
practically unchanged. 


TABLE 1—-SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Nore: Percentages denote the proportions which plant employees of establishments reporting specific items bear to 
the number in all establishments covered by the survey; these are not necessarily the proportions covered by the various 


items. 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
Standard Weekly Hours— * a re x * 
70.1 66.3 62.1 57.9 52.8 
9.3 11.1 11.2 11.5 13.9 
4.2 4.5 5.8 6.8 7.7 
7.5 8.8 9.5 11.2 12.5 
Lav 1.6 Ley 1.8 wv 
4.1 4.4 6.0 Fok 7.2 
3.1 3.3 3.7 3.7 4.2 
Employees on a 5-day week...........s.seceeeee 88.3 88.4 85.5 83.9 82.5 
Vacation with Pay— 
IP Wo "Weeks With PAY foviv cents ss eeeccte se ette. 95.3 94.8 92.3 92.4 92.0 
Attertd year GY Leas ito. saree. ieee anek 22.9 17.8 15.5 15.6 15.5 
eRe ee Ere Ok Pee 13.8 12.6 11.5 11.4 10.3 
B years ii. iss stp «ned eeicsk » dee NES 28.3 29.5 27.9 27.0 25.5 
DP VGATS stra ceas cisions hase cee waeaniey 27.8 31.5 33.7 34.7 35.2 
Other (Ge cee e assy es heath eee 2.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 5.5 
Three Weeks with pay! ...cccevccsesgesvcceoceesr 72.0 67.6 62.9 60.0 53.6 
After: Less than 10 years............eseeee0- 3.6 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.3 
AG'yeaTs Sy Mit cece sae ete ee 7.8 5.2 3.1 1 1.6 
1114 yearsc5 ssn x seenit dae fee 3.6 2.1 0.9 0.6 0.1 
LG VOATA Seem ice cn pind circa ease 50.8 50.4 47.0 43.7 36.9 
20 YORI P It Coase te as eee ee 4.0 4.9 5.6 6.4 6.9 
Others caatets, Sie tae ace lane, ae 2.7 4.1 5.4 6.7 7.8 
Hour Weeks withRayel.. ace new sessile delete. wre 15.6 12.4 10.2 6.8 5.0 
IAStGr. Ab. ORIS Seca ain Selina ates 11.8 10.0 7.6 5.8 4.1 
GHEE, SERIE UE To ode sinhle. meee 3.8 2.4 2.6 1.0 0.9 
Paid Statutory Holidays.........................05 96.7 96.6 93.8 94.4 93.6 
A ee roe ee ee 9.5 10.9 11.8 14.3 17.2 
6. restated Beta aatee aetelt eles. arco praea eta = Alon ate 6.2 7.4 8.4 12.6 18.1 
i winiei heise ate slates fe RCNA REN's » wieiereicretawetitas «oS aba a 11.2 10.9 12.0 11.2 11.3 
Bis N.dulaetn cic tes ain tae s oon teate clo eee 52.2 53.4 51.5 47.3 43.4 
Qe ites sieleaicls laeains NOR 4 de He ECD Nateee eee os 14.4 11.0 7.9 6.8 6.3 
More Ghani cscs haniiiun Makati abareo es 3.2 3.0 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Pension plans......... 69.3 68.5 64.7 61.1 59.3 
Group life insurance, . 89.6 89.1 86.8 85.6 83.4 
Wage loss insurance. . 1 79.2 77.3 74.7 73.9 
Group Hospital—Medical Plans— 
> 88.4 87.5 89.4 86.5 86.5 
Surgical henofite:iecsssai een pease seen 89.7 89.6 90.3 86.2 82.4 
Physicians’ services in hospital 78.6 77.5 76.6 70.4 64.8 
Physicians’ home and office calls 1.9 51 50.3 45.8 41.5 
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TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 
Norte: Percentages denote the proportions which office employees of establishments reporting specific items bear 


to the number in all establishments covered by the Survey; these are not necessarily the proportions covered by the 
various items. 


Percentage of Office Employees 
1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
G, Oo oO rf 
o /0 40 /0 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
MOCO S, saclt | sciekies sion atnwn « VEU sien cele a 15.7 13.4 12.5 12.0 11.9 
RE VUNa MC UUOON OLE. cance sc eha ts cwcavie om scda ses 10.0 9.8 9.4 9.9 9.1 
MITER N ATT S cae OU SECU Ohad adhe te os 41.2 41.1 40.8 38.2 34.9 
Oy cry TO AC Ee a ar 9.8 8.9 9.6 12.0 15.0 
Bs eRe tain a aie! Quetelet, digits paar ais aie iis acoginen yo 94 18.8 21.7 21.2 20.0 21.0 
CFA Ate eer ete ce ster bhi cvevavetacnds 4.5 5.1 6.5 7.9 8.1 
Employees on 5-days week. ............0cceeee- 93.1 92.1 90.9 89.1 88.5 
Vacations with Pay— 
RUONEv NY GRRE MUN DOU. sacs aca cos «dra stircenee snes 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.6 96.0 
reer dL year Or leash YIM 8 Ses eee a vs 89.3 91.2 90.1 89.3 87.0 
Pf Te COE Oe ee nee aoe 5.8 §.2 5.2 5.3 5.0 
ey ORAM civ cnnemate canes cots at eat 1.1 0.9 0.9 1.0 0.8 
DSVORTAPNT RAs. AES 7. Ree RTS! . dese 1.4 32 2.0 1.3 1.6 
1654 To DS is ene nr Oe ae | Be | 0.3 0.5 1.7 1.6 
Three Weeks: with’ Pay . 62. 9220. fives ccuseccs ces 81.9 76.4 71.9 69.4 63.8 
After: Less than 10 years.................0. 4.4 2.9 2.4 3.1 2.3 
DR EPTIC TC PUL: chet pleat worlk « de cive 16.1 11.8 7.9 3.3 3.1 
Diend 4 ORT, Jers a a dc valde s at sele 4.3 2.5 0.8 0.3 0.2 
Se ae TG Re he ey eS ES Ey tee 51.6 §2.2 51.3 51.0 43.4 
BURGER detec et. . eatin oc de ince ends 3.3 3.9 5.5 6.7 7.2 
Other. . 2.2 8.1 4.0 6.0 7.6 
Psat WEIS (ret Pa se ee ee ee 20.4 16.1 12.9 7.6 5.5 
ANDEC RED, SRAKH MPa ESOT, Sete ih cose me eee: 14.1 12.2 9.1 6.1 4.2 
Qian Derigds ach bs ewe leat aise aarnee 4 6.3 3.9 3.8 1.5 1.3 
Paid Statutory Holidays.......................... 98.3 99.6 99.0 99.1 98.9 
OE oe ae ee - 4.5 4.3 4.2 6.8 6.5 
Wa. Tea rR eo 8.7 9.4 9.7 10.7 11.4 
Beier bis s Aaasldrty . dtetey « aplcinhan e+ meee 58.1 61.0 60.8 61.1 61.0 
MON bate id, hen? tad ca ae eb Occk Socks ate eae 22.0 19.5 17.5 14.9 13.6 
Mare: than Giron hinges veee dae eddie vie bee eowe 5.0 5.4 6.8 5.6 6.4 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
PGnaON DIANE: Was. b aontteaee sae haan wth. cep depecs o's 82.6 81.3 78.4 74.4 ve ewé 
(cep Lit SNHUTANOR Le oct a: Ictrcoe ete ee oe eed 93.6 93.5 90.5 90.1 87.4 
Ne Rae ORE IDEUTRAGE. = case netes castces teetee tt, 62.5 62.6 58.4 58.6 59.0 
Group Hospital-Medical Plans— 
UE ey AES 6) i i, 5 ee ae Se i ok A 92.1 92.0 93.1 91.1 91.1 
Survical haneiial. -fyesee sh... sien ateye 93.1 93.1 93.1 90.0 87.5 
Physicians’ services in hospital.................-. 83.9 82.6 80.8 73.8 69.1 
Physicians’ home and office calls................. 56.1 55.5 53.9 48.2 41.8 


Average Pension Paid to Retiring Autoworkers Is $60 


The average member of the United Auto Workers of America (AFL-CIO-CLC) who 
retires at the present time has 25 years service to his credit and draws a pension from 
his employer of $60 monthly. 

More than 90,000 UAW members have received benefits from pension plans 
negotiated by the union. 

When the union negotiated its first pension plan with the Ford Motor Company in 
1949, the average worker who retired voluntarily, or involuntarily because of age, 
received $39 a month in social security payments. 

In the past, retirement because of disability often meant retirement without income 
for many UAW members. 

In addition to the $60 monthly that the average UAW member receives from his 
employer, the U.S. worker receives $108 each month in social security benefits. If. his 
wife is living and over 65 years of age, there is an additional social security benefit of 
$54.30 monthly. : 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


July 1958 


During July, approximately 6,000 workers 
in Canada were involved in a total of 46 
work stoppages amounting to 84,000 man- 
days. Although there were more work 
stoppages in July than in any other month 
since the beginning of the year, the number 
of workers reported on strike or locked out 
was below earlier totals, and the time loss 
in man-days was down from the previous 
month.* 

Of the 46 work stoppages reported during 
July, 14 involved 100 or more workers. 
Seven of these larger work stoppages had 
started before July, and four of the seven 
were still in progress at the end of the 
month. Four of the seven larger work 
stoppages which began in July also con- 
tinued into August. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario had 
the largest number of work stoppages, but 
the time loss in Ontario was not nearly as 


high as British Columbia’s total of 41,000 
man-days. Most of the time loss in British 
Columbia resulted from the continuing dis- 
pute between approximately 1,000 plumbers 
and pipefitters and some 100 heating con- 
tractors, and the strike of seamen and other 
personnel of the B.C. Coastal Steamship 
Service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Coastal Steamship Service, however, 
resumed operations toward the end of 
July under a government administrator 
appointed under special legislation for the 
period pending the settlement of differences 
between the company and the unions repre- 
senting the employees of the coastal ships. 

Work stoppages, mostly small, were re- 
ported also from nearly all other provinces. 
In one of the few larger disputes outside 
Ontario and British Columbia, the Windsor, 
NS. plants of the Canadian Gypsum Com- 
pany remained strike-bound for the ninth 
consecutive month. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS INVOLVED, 
BY INDUSTRY, JULY 1958 


‘ No. of Strikes No. of : 
Industry and Lockouts Workers Time Loss 
IManiinptese fo eer cl eris eer tim rdia'c kd Ua Reena ka ac Peete Nh y: 717 8, 630 
IM anita ch iri tess core tie tons cate Mituh ck Ben Mere iaweiean 18 2,083 26,815 
CWODSTTHObIONS ca a.e 5 2 de sO ocr os Ee eh v3 1,762 32,090 
Transportationic, cmnctsicedc. sk cai vic chee eae Rees ae 7 971 12,405 
LIAR Sg). 5s noch sgt Bea BIRR cai ins ase Meanie ae Ss aR ee 5 136 1,040 
Dervice...::. 3 ht. ates kite o Ratios sven seals ate Or raaen ae ee, 7 409 3,350 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS INVOLVED, 
BY PROVINCE, JULY 1958 


Province 


Alberta 


No. of Strikes No. of : 

and Lockouts}| Workers Time Loss 
euh.g 2 294 2,030 
Wee 1 300 7,800 
ire! 2 181 1,355 
te cap id 524 9, 605 
Oy ee 22 2,398 19,845 
ae Re 5 288 1,315 
we 1 62 1,115 
an Se 6 2,031 41, 265 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
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during July 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred, 


} 
a 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, August 1958 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
advanced 0.4 per cent from 124.7 to 125.2 
between July and August 1958*. The rise 
was largely due to a 1-per-cent increase in 
the food index from 121.4 to 122.6, which 
approximated the usual July-August sea- 
sonal increase. 

The shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes also contributed to the 
over-all increase, while clothing and house- 
hold operation eased slightly. 

Fresh tomato prices, which normally 
drop quite sharply between the first weeks 
of July and August, were unusually strong 
and inereased in the period under review, 
although most other fresh vegetables ex- 
perienced seasonal declines. Apple prices 
reflected initial marketings of the new crop, 
while imported bananas and oranges were 
up. Beef prices continued to moderate 
slightly, and pork prices edged up. Eggs 
eased 4 cents a dozen. 

The shelter index rose from 1384 to 
139.1, reflecting increases in rents, mortgage 
interest rates and property taxes. 

A fractional increase in the other com- 
modities and services index from 130.4 to 
130.6 resulted from small price increases 
in a variety of commodities: pharmaceu- 
ticals, personal care items, gasoline, taxi 
fares and film. 

The clothing index declined from 109.9 
to 109.6 as the result of summer sales, 
particularly in women’s and children’s wear. 

A fractional drop in the household opera- 
tion index from 120.6 to 120.5 reflected 
sale prices for furniture, floor coverings 
and some textiles, which were partially 
offset by slight increases in household 
supplies and coal. 

The index one year earlier (August 1957) 
was 1226. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 120.2, shelter 135.3, clothing 
108.2, household operation 119.7, and other 
commodities and services 126.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949==100) were 
lower in seven of the ten regional cities 
between June and July; decreases ranged 


~ from 0.2 per cent in Saint John, Montreal 
and Saskatoon-Regina to 0.6 per cent in 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


Winnipeg. The Ottawa index was unchanged 
while those for St. John’s and Halifax rose 
0.4 per cent and 0.3 per cent respectively*. 

Food indexes declined in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Halifax, with 
decreases in the four western cities larger 
than those that occurred in eastern regional 
cities. Price declines were general for a 
number of fresh vegetables, fats, coffee, 
sugar, beef and some pork cuts. Egg prices 
rose in all regional cities except Vancouver 
while bread prices were up in St. John’s. 
Flour prices increased slightly in a number 
of cities, 

Shelter indexes were unchanged in the 
three Atlantic regional cities and Winnipeg, 
but were up in the other six cities. Clothing 
indexes increased in six regional cities 
largely as a result of upward movement in 
men’s wear indexes. Mixed movements 
were evident in the household operation 
group with most changes quite moderate. 
Electricity rates increased in Halifax, coal 
prices were down in Toronto but up in 
Vancouver while fuel oil prices declined 
in Saskatoon. New models in appliances 
were up somewhat in a number of cities. 
Declines in other commodities and services 
indexes reflected some price decreases for 
new passenger cars. Gasoline prices were 
up slightly in Montreal but down sharply 
in Winnipeg, where No. 2 gasoline was 
retailing widely at 28.9 cents per gallon 
at the beginning of July. Newspaper prices 
increased in Saskatoon. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Winnipeg —0.7 to 122.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.6 to 121.3; Vancouver —0.5 to 
124.6; Toronto —04 to 1284; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.8 to 121.9; Saint John —0.2 to 
124.7; Montreal —0.2 to 125.0; St. John’s 
+04 to 112.7; Halifax +04 to 1228. 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 1254. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) decreased 0.2 per cent between 
June and July, moving from 227.4 to 227.0, 
which is 0.5 per cent lower than July of 
last year. Four of the major groups receded 
and only one group, vegetable products, 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
7On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER 


Ender 1949= 100 


a 


a bah es sea 


1951 1952 1953 


1949 1950 


Yearly Averages 


registered an upward movement. The re- 
maining three showed no change. 

Animal products showed a decrease of 
1.9 per cent, down from 257.2 to 252.3; non- 
ferrous metals declined 0.6 per cent from 
163.7 to 162.8, the seventh consecutive 
decrease from December 1957, when the 
index stood at 169.3; non-metallic minerals 
dropped 0.1 per cent from 187.0 to 186.8 
and chemical products 0.1 per cent from 
182.9 to 182.7. 

Vegetable products increased 1.2 per cent 
from 196.5 to 198.8. This also represents an 
increase of 1.8 per cent over the same 
period last year. Higher prices for potatoes, 
fresh fruits, western hay, livestock and 
poultry feeds, and vegetable oils and prod- 
ucts largely contributed to this increase. 

Indexes for textile products, wood prod- 
ducts and iron products were unchanged 
at 228.4, 295.8 and 251.6 respectively. 


1954 


PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949100 


1955 1956 1959 


1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


The residential building material price 
index (1949100) rose fractionally from 
126.6 in June to 126.8 for July. The non- 
residential building material series (1949—= 
100) also moved up from 129.0 to 129.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) rose to an all-time high 
during July, to 123.9 from 123.7 in mid- 
June. The increase was attributed to higher 
transportation costs and medical services. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1958 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) also rose to an 
all-time high of 110.2 at mid-June after 
having dropped to 109.2 at mid-May. A 
year earlier the index stood at 105.7. 


Labour income received by Canadians in the first half of 1958 rose 2.8 per cent to 
$7,622,000,000 from $7,417,000,000 a year ago. Three of the five major industrial groups 
recorded gains in June and the half-year. Two recorded losses. 

Labour income in June was estimated at $1,350,000,000, up 2.1 per cent from June 1957. 

Half-year totals were: agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and mining, $476,000,000; 
manufacturing, $2,321,000,000; construction $543,000,000; utilities, transportation, com- 
munication, storage and trade, $2,019,000,000; finance and services (including government) 
$2,002,000,000; supplementary labour income, $261,000,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institutions. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAzerTe. List No. 121. 


Accident Prevention 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABouUR Orrice. Occu- 
pational Safety and Health in Forestry 
Operations. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 184. 


Partial Contents: Statistics. Legislation. 
Inspection. Standards and Codes for Equip- 
ment and Methods of Work. Education, 
Training, Propaganda. MResearch. Safety 
Organisation in Doderiakines. Medical Aid. 
Housing Accommodation. 


2. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Safety 
and Health in Dock Work. Geneva, 1958. 
Pp.. 125. 


Contents: General Provisions. Wharves 
and Quays. Means of Access to Ships. Trans- 
port to Dockworkers by Water. Protection 
of Hatchways. Access to Holds. Decks. Load- 
ing and Unloading Machinery and Gear. 
Loading and Unloading Operations. Trans- 
port Equipment and Operations. Lifting. 
Carrying and Piling Material. Warehouses 
and Storeplaces. Dangerous Substances and 
Environments. Personal Protective Equip- 
ment. Medical Aid and Rescue. Personnel 
Facilities. Selection and Training of Dock- 
workers. Safety and Health Organization. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 


3. Rurcers Universiry, New Brunswick, 
NJ. Instrirute or MANAGEMENT AND LABorR 
Rexations. Union-Management Cooperation 
for Safety; the Joint Safety Program of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company and Local 656, 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 


CIO, 1948-1956, by Richard H. Wood and 


Jack Chernick. New Brunswick, 1957. 
Pp. 25. 


This report concludes that the Forstmann 
Joint Safety Program has resulted in a con- 
tinued good safety record. Employee repre- 
a has helped to enforce safety regula- 

ions. 


Annual Reports 


4. Bririsa CotumptA. DeraRTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DrveLopMENT, TRADE, AND Com- 
merce. Report for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1957. Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 52. : 


5. CanapA. Bureau or Sratistics. Esti- 
mates of Families in Canada, 1957. Ottawa, 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 10. 

6. CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND ImMicRATION. Statistics Secrion. Im- 
migration Statistics, 1957. Ottawa, 1958. 
Pp. 21. 

7. Great Britain. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrice. National Income and Expenditure, 
1957. London, H.M.S.0O., 1957. Pp. 74. 

8. Great Britain. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequrr. Economic Survey, 1958. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.0., 1958. Pp. 59. 

9. MAniTospA. DEPARTMENT or INDUSTRY 
AND Commerce. Annual Report for Period 
ending March 31st, 1957. Winnipeg, 1958. 
Pp 27. 

10. New Yorx (Stare). DepaRTMENT OF 
Lasor. Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 64. 

11. ONTARIO. WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1957. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 40. 

12. ORGANIZATION FOR European Eco- 
NOMIC Co-opERATION. A Decade of Co-op- 
eration, Achievements and Perspectives; 
9th Report of the O.E.E.C. Paris, 1958. 
Pr 18, 

13. SrncAporr. Lasour DrepartMEntT. An- 
nual Report, 1956. Singapore, Government 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 101. 

14. U.S. GoverNMEeNtT Contract ComMIt- 
ter. Fourth Annual Report on Equal Job 
Opportunity, 1956-1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957... Pp. 20. 

15. US. Nationat Science Founparion. 
Seventh Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 279. 


Atomic Power 


16. European Propuctiviry Acpncy. The 
Industrial Challenge of Nuclear Energy. 
Paris, 1957. Pp. 288. 

Papers given during the First Information 
Conference on Nuclear Energy for Manage- 
ment, Paris, April 1957. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Technical Aspects of 
Nuclear Energy. Pt. 2. The Economic Aspects 
of Nuclear Energy. Pt. 3. Industrial Uses 
of Radioisotopes. Pt. 4. The Industrial 
Aspects of Nuclear Energy. Pt. 5. Develop- 
ment of Nuclear Energy. 

17. Nationa, INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarv. Industrial Uses of Radio-isotopes, 
by John J. McMahon and Arnold Berman. 
New York, ¢c1958. Pp. 86. 
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Briefly explains what radioisotopes are, 
how they are used in industry. Provides 
information about the Canadian and British 
programs. 


Automation 


18. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING AU- 
TOMATION, PurpUE University. Ist, 1956. 
First Conference on Manufacturing Auto- 
mation, Purdue University, October 22, 23, 
and 24, 1956. Cleveland, Penton Publish- 
ing Company, c1956. Pp. 96. 

Co-sponsored by Purdue University School 
of Mechanical Engineering and Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, and Automation; the 
magazine of automatic operations. 

Partial Contents: Developing Small Scale 
Automation. Developing Large Scale Auto- 
mation. Economie Study for Automation. 
The Automated Plant. Designing Products 
for Automation. 

19. Pottock, Frepertck. The Economic 
and Social Consequences of Automation. 
Translated by W. O. Henderson and W. H. 


Chaloner. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957. 
Pp. 276. 
This study, based mainly on American 


experience, contains a historical survey of 
automation, a discussion of some of the 
problems caused by automation, and develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of automa- 
tion in 1955. 

20. U.S. Conaress. Joint Economic Com- 
MITTEE. Automation and Recent Trends. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Stabilization of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Eighty-Fifth Congress, First Session, pur- 
suant to Sec. 5(a) of Public Law 304, 79th 
Congress. November 14 and 15, 1957. 
Washington, G.P.O.; 1957. Pp. 100. 

Examines current trends and the outlook 
for automation in banks and retail trade 
and from the point of view of a research 
scientist. 

21. Van AUKEN, KENNETH G. Automa- 
tion and its Implications. (Speech) before 
the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies, Buffalo, New York, February 22, 
1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 15. 


The speaker discusses the growth of auto- 
mation, its implications for the country, 
social sciences, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
case studies, immediate effects of automation 
on individuals, job content changes, retrain- 
ing, and future implications. 


Civil Service 


22. U.S. Bureau or Emptoyers’ ComMprn- 
sation. What Every Federal Employee 
should know about the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Rev. ed. Washington, 
G.P:O., 1958. Pp. 7. 

23. U.S. Concress. House. CommMirrer 
on Post Orrick AND Crvin Servic. Man- 
power Uttlization and Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Federal Government. Hearings 
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before the Subcommittee on Management 
Utilization and Departmental Personnel 
Management of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-Fourth Congress, Second 
Session... Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 
289. 


Hearings held, Dec. 10-14, 1956. 


The hearings were held to determine 
whether American federal government depart- 
ments and agencies are doing anything to 
bring about a reduction in manpower and to 
use scientific and technical manpower more 
effectively. 


Disabled - Rehabilitation 


24, ArrKeN, ALEXANDER P. The Rehabili- 
tation and Re-employment of Workers dis- 
abled by Low Back Injuries; Statement 
presented... at the 48rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the I.A.I.A.B.C., September 23, 1957, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1957. Pp. 8. 


25. US. Congress Houss. CoMMITTEE ON 
EpuUcATION AND LABor. J'0 amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Represen- 
tatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First ses- 
sion of H.R. 5759, superseded by H.R. 8429, 
a Bill to extend for the Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, Grants under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act for the Planning, 
Preparing for, and Initiating a Substantial 
Nationwide Expansion of Vocational Re- 
habilitation Programs in the States. Hear- 
ing held in Washington, D.C., June 10, 1957. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 38. 


Economic Conditions 


26. Burns, ArTHUR FRANK. Prospenty 
without Inflation. New York, Fordham 
University Press, c1957. Pp. 88. 


Consists of four lectures given at Fordham 
University in October, 1957. Contents: The 
Recent Inflation in Perspective. Dealing with 
Recession and Inflation. The New Environ- 
ment of Monetary Policy. Public Policies 
for coping with Inflation. 

27. US. Liprary or Conaress. LEGISLA- 
TIvE REFERENCE Service. Soviet Economic 
Growth; a Comparison with the United 
States; a Study prepared for the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the Joint Economic Committee. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 149. 

The comparison of the economy of Russia 
with that of the U.S. considers the following: 
(1) the volume of current production in 
various economic sectors; (2) the rate at 
which this production has been growing; (3) _ 


_the relative emphasis placed on consumption, 


investment, and other uses; and ( : 
likely rates and patterns of development of 
the two economies in the future. + ute. 


Education 


28. AMmRICAN Lasor Epucation Service, 
Inc., New York. The History of an Idea, 
1927-1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 47. 

Journal of the American Labor Education 
Service, 30th anniversary issue. A _ history 
of the American Labor Education Service. 

29, CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Statis- 
tical Review of Canadian Education, Cen- 
sus 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 112. 


Partial Contents: School Attendance and 


Years of Schooling. School Enrolment in 
the Canadian Provinces, 1951. Years of 
Schooling for the Population at School and 
Out of School, 1951. Number and Per Cent 
of the Population with 13 or More Years at 
School. Racial Extraction and Schooling. 
Education Attainment and Vocation. 


Employment Management 


30. Cottrncrivcr, J. M. Personnel Man- 
agement in the Small Firm, by J. M. Col- 
lingridge and M. Ritchie. London, In- 
stitute of Personnel Management, 1957. 
Pp. 55. 

The authors examine the characteristics of 
the small firm and describe the functions of 
the personnel manager. Examples are given 
showing how small firms have handled per- 
sonnel problems. Three case studies are 
included. 

31. DarTNELL Corporation. Working Con- 
ditions in 165 Offices; Information of Value 
to Office Managers as a Check List on 
Present Conditions. Chicago, 1957. 1 Vol- 
ume. (various pagings). 

Some of the topics discussed are: working 
hours, attendance controls, lunch periods, 
rest periods, vacation policies, hospital and 
surgical benefits, sick leave practices, merit 
rating, job evaluation, grievance handling, 
individual and/or group counselling, legal 
advice, athletic programs, and, automation. 


Fringe Benefits 


32. AssocrATED INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND. 
Employee Benefit Survey. Cleveland, 1957. 
Pp. 12. 

33. Bortz, Netson Marxiry. Measuring 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures. (Speech) 
before Collective Bargaining Conference, 
American Management Association... Chi- 
cago, May 16, 1956. Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. Pp. 18. 

34. U.S. Maritime ApMINISTRATION. Sea- 
faring Fringe Benefits; Welfare, Pension, 
Employment Security, Vacations, as of 
January 1, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 2 


Industrial Relations 


35. Inuino1s. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Indus- 
trial Relations in the New Japan, by 
Solomon B.. Levine. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 
209-220. = 


A review of the trade union movement in 
Japan since World War II with a discussion 
of collective bargaining and labor disputes. 

36. MontreaL. Boarp or Trade. Em- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS Secrion. The Criminal 
Law and the Civil Code in Day-to-Day 
Employee Relations; a Panel Discussion, 
Thursday, October 24th, 1957, Montreal. 
Transcript of Proceedings. Montreal, 1958. 
Pid. 20; 

The three speakers, all lawyers, discussed 
the termination of employee services, the 
question of searching an employee, the ques- 
tion of mischief, that is, the destruction of 
property, picketing, etc. The speakers an- 
swered questions from the audience. 


37. Montreat. Boarp or Trade. EM- 
PLOYEE ReLaTIons Section. Management 
Rights; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
December Sth, 1957, Montreal. Transcript 
of proceedings. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 26. 

There were four speakers on the panel. 
The first speaker defined management rights. 
The other three speakers discussed the nego- 
tiating of management rights from the point 
of view of the union, management, and of 
an arbitrator. 


38. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 

Arbtiration Today; Proceedings of the 8th 
Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., Jan. 27 and 
28, 1955. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1955. Pp. 211. 
_ Partial Contents: The Factor of Ability 
in Labor Relations, by James J. Healy. Prob- 
lems in the Arbitration of Wage Incentives, 
by William W. Waite. The Arbitration of 
Alleged Security Risks, by Benjamin C. 
Roberts. Arbitration by the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board, by Carroll R. 
Daugherty. Seniority Concepts, by George 
W. Taylor. Arbitration of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes. The American System of Industrial 
Relations, by Sumner H. Slichter. 


Industry 


39. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Gen- 
eral Review of the Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of Canada, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 198. 


40. EuropEAN Propuctiviry Acency. Water 
Economy in Iron and Steel Works. Pro- 
ject No. 298. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1958. Pp. 71. 

Deals with water supply for the iron and 
steel industry in West Germany, Austria, 
France and Italy and legislation and regula- 
tions regarding water in these four countries. 


41. Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Inventory Management in Industry, 
by Carl G. Baumes. New York, ¢1958. 
Pp. 102. 

Partial Contents: Common Inventory Ob- 
jectives. How Inventory Objectives are set. 
Organization for Inventory Management. 
Establishing Standards of Performance. 
Trends in Inventory Administration. Measur- 
ing and evaluating Performance. Typical 
Inventory Reports. Seven Case Studies. 
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42. ORGANIZATION FOR EuROPEAN Eco- 
Nomic Co-oprraTion. OHFEC Statistical 
Bulletins: Definitions and Methods. I. In- 
dices of Industrial Production. 3rd ed. 
Paris, 1958. Pp. 109. 


43. U.S. Bureau of EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
iy. Blast Furnaces, Steel Works and Roll- 
ing Mills. Washington, 1958. Pp. 9. 

A survey of 157 establishments with a 
total employment of 517,900. 


Labour Organization 


44. British CoLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
Lasor (CLC). Proceedings, Second Con- 
vention, October 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, 
1957. Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1957. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

45. CANADIAN LABOUR CoNGRESS. RESEARCH 
DepartMEenT. The Extent of Union Organi- 
zation in Canada. Submitted to the Ist 
General Board meeting; Canadian Labour 
Congress, Montreal, May 1, 2, 3, 1957. 
Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 34. 


46. CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES 
Synpicats CuHretiens. Le plein emploz; 
trois années d’activité internationale. 12éme 
Congrés, Anvers, 12-14 Decembre 1956. 
Utrecht, 1956? Pp. 528. 


47. NationaL ASSOCIATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
InpustriAL Retations Division. Spotlight 
on Union Activities—Their Impact on In- 
dividuals, the Economy and the Public; 
Excerpts from Proceedings at 62nd Con- 
gress of American Industry, December 4-6, 
1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 18. 


Contents: Can Labor clean its Own House, 
by Sylvester Petro. The Right to work, by 
John E. Coogan. Is the Public protected by 
Present, Labor Laws? By Carl T. Curtis. 
Symposium: Individual Rights or Organized 

rongs. 

48. North ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. INFORMATION Division. The Trade 
Unions and NATO; with a Preface by 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. Paris, 1957. 
Pp. 39. 

The purpose of this pamphlet “is to examine 
the significance of the Atlantic Alliance from 
the point of view of organized labour; to 
assess the support which the trade unions 
have given to NATO; to bring out some of 
the problems of common concern to them 
and to NATO; and, finally, to urge upon 
trade unionists the reasons for studying the 
future development of the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” 

49. New ZeaLAND FEDERATION oF LABour. 
Twenty-First Annual Report... for Period 
ending January cv, vrer. Wellington, 1958. 
Ppwis, 


50. Unirep STEELWoRKERS or America. 
Here’s How USWA Dues Work for You. 
Pittsburgh, n.d., 1958? Pp. 22. 
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51. Wortp FEDERATION oF TRADE UNIONS. 
Report of Activity, November 1953-June 
1957, presented at the 4th World Trade 
Union Congress, Leipzig, October 4-15, 1957. 
Paris? 1958? Pp. 423. 


Occupations 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LasBour. Eco- 
NoMIcs AND ResparcH BrancH. Machinist 
and Machine Operators (Metal). Rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 24. 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lagour. Eco- 
NoMICS AND ResEarcH Brancu. Mining 
Occupations. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 44. 

Provides information on types of mine, 
mining processes and occupations, qualifica- 
tions, training, earnings and hours of work, 
advantages and disadvantages, organizations 
and trends. 


54. Great Brrrain. CENTRAL YouTH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Engineering Work 
for Girls. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 20. 

Describes jobs for women in sheet metal 
work, plastic moulding, machine shops, assem- 
bling clocks or television sets, laboratory 
work, mechanical drawing, etc. 


55. Great Brivain. CentrRAL YouTH HM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Farm and Horticul- 
tural Workers. London, H.MS.O., 1958. 
Pp. 40. 

Describes training, opportunities, wages 
and conditions of farm and _ horticultural 
workers and lists agricultural and horticul- 
tural institutes in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


56. Great Brirarn. Centra, YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Journalism and Press 
Photography. London, H.MS.0., 1958. 
Pp: 47: 

Describes the work of the journalist and 
indicates the necessary personal qualities and 
abilities. Provides information about educa- 
tional qualifications and training and pros- 
pects. 


57. Great BriraAIn. CENTRAL YouTH EiM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Nursing and Mid- 
wifery. London, H.M.S.0., 1958. Pp. 40. 

Contents: The Development of the Profes- 
sion. Nursing in Hospital. Nursing outside 
the Hospital. Personal Qualities. Training. 
Midwifery. Conditions of Service, Openings 
and Prospects. 


58. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Memo to: 
Communities Re: The Nurse Shortage, 
Ideas, Studies, Programs. Washington, 
G.P.O. 1958ePpw5: 


59. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Nurses and 
Other Hospital Personnel; Their Earnings 
and Employment Conditions. Washington, 
G.P:0., 19585, Ppae7zs 


Open and Closed Shop 


60. EprrortA, ResearcH Reports. Right- 
to-work Laws, by William R. McIntyre. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 841-856. 

A right-to-work law which prohibits com- 
pulsory union membership is in force in 18 
states. 


61. UniTED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Work for Rights; the Right to Union 
Security. Pittsburgh, n.d., 1958? Pp. 108. 

A criticism of “right-to-work” laws. Con- 
tains material in favor of union security. 


Professional Workers 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Wanted... More Experts! How can We 
increase Our Professional and Technical 
Manpower Resources to fill Growing Future 
Demands? Eleven Leading Canadians dis- 
cuss the Problems. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 54. 

These eleven talks comprise a series of 
broadcasts on the “Canada at Work” radio 
program which is produced by the Informa- 


tion Branch of the Federal Department of 
Labour. 


63. Wor~pD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING Proression. J'eacher 
Shortage—Causes and Remedies. Washing- 
ton, 1957. Pp. 60. 


Social Security 


64. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. Social 
Security; a Workers’ Educational Manual. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 182. 

Discusses such forms of social security as 
family allowances, sickness and maternity 
insurance, pensions, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, medical benefits, etc. 

65. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Socra, Arramrs. Economic Measures in 
Favour of the Family; a Survey of Laws 
and Administrative Regulations providing 
for Economic Measures in Favour of the 
Family in Various Countries. New York, 
1952. Pp.. 175. 


This survey covers legislative and adminis- 
trative texts in force in 24 countries on a 
selected date, June 30, 1949. There are three 
types of measures discussed: 


1. measures relating to the maintenance of 
the family’s level of income; 


2. measures relating to the maintenance of 
the family’s pattern of consumption and 
expenditure; and, 


3. measures relating to the maintenance of 
family means of subsistence. 


Unemployment 


66. Inurnors. University. INSTITUTE oF 
Labor AND INDUSTRIAL ReLations. Employ- 
ment Effects of a Plant Shutdown in a 
Depressed Area, by Richard C. Wilcock. 
Urbana, 1957. Pp. 1047-1052. 


Summarizes some of the findings of a study 
of the effects of a major plant shutdown on a 
small southern Illinois city which already had 
a high level of unemployment. 

67. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. De- 

pressed Industrial Areas—a National Prob- 
lem; a Policy Statement by the NPA 
Special Committee on Depressed Areas and 
a report by William H. Miernyk. Washing- 
ton, 1957. Pp. 67. 
_ “One of the criteria traditionally employed 
in defining depressed areas has been the 
percentage of the local labor force unem- 
ployed.” Partial Contents: Chronic Localized 
Depression—Why and Where. Persistent 
Unemployment and Its Effects. Case Studies 
of Local and Area Redevelopment Activities. 
Redevelopment Activities at the State Level. 
Federal Government and Depressed Areas. 
The Over-All Problem of Depressed Indus- 
trial Areas. 

68. WerMeEL, Micuae, THeEopore. Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit Plans; Their 
Economic and Industrial Implications, by 
Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman. Pasadena, Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology, 
1957. Pp. 51. 

Explains the types of supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans; discusses problems 


arising from these plans; and, suggests future 
developments. 


Wages 


69. AmeERICA FEDERATION oF LABOR AND 
Conaress OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Severance Pay in Key Manufacturing Agree- 
ments. Washington, 1958. Pp. 8, 10. 

A comparative analysis of the major fea- 
tures of union-negotiated severance pay plans 
in manufacturing industries with 5,000 or 
more employees. 

70. U.S. DepartMENT oF AGRICULTURE. 
Area Variations in the Wages of Agricul- 
tural Labor in the United States, by Sheri- 
dan T. Maitland and Dorothy Anne Fisher. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 54. 


Shows that farm wage rates cannot com- 
pete with industrial wage rates and that 
farm workers are attracted away from farm 
jobs and fewer people are likely to seek 
farm employment. 

71. US. Women’s Bureau. Digest of 
State Equal-Pay Laws. Revised as of 
December 1, 1957. Washington, 1958? 
Pp. 20. 


Miscellaneous 


72. CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND IMMIGRATION. CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
Branco. Our System of Government. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 47. 


73. CLacug, Ewan. Older Worker Place- — 
ment. (Speech) before the Employers’ 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 5, 1957. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1958. Pp. 7. 
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74. Cuacun, Ewan. Postwar Trends in 
Productivity; Total Private Economy and 
Major Sectors. Material submitted to Joint 
Economic Committee for Hearings on 
January 1958 Economic Report of the 
President January 28, 1958. Washington, 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 
Pp. 39. 


75. Community CouNcIL OF GREATER 
New York. Bupcet STANDARD SERVICE. A 
Family Budget Standard, for the Use of 
Social and Health Agencies in New York 
City. New York, Community Council of 
Greater New York, Research Dept., 1955. 
Pp. 62. 

The Family Budget Standard has these 
purposes: 

“J. To provide current reference materials 
on family living costs, typical require- 
ments, retail prices, and related data. 

2. To provide a basis for establishing equit- 
able fee scales consistent with ability to 
pay for services rendered by public or 
voluntary welfare and health agencies, 
and to determine eligibility for free 
services. 

3. To facilitate counselling on problems of 
family financial management. 

4. To provide budget material for in-service 
training programs.” 


76. Likert, Rensis, ed. Some Applica- 
tions of Behavioural Research. Edited by 
Rensis Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1957. Pp. 333. 


Contents: Behavioural Research: a Guide 
for Effective Action, by Rensis Likert. Ad- 
ministrative Leadership and Organizational 
Effectiveness, by Stanley E. Seashore. The 
Training of Leaders for Effective Human 
Relations, by Stanley E. Seashore. Human 
Factors in Research Administration, by Hol- 
lis W. Peter. Training Foreign Nationals in 
the United States, by Simon O. Lesser and 
Hollis W. Peter. Group Influence in Mar- 
keting and Public Relations, by Francis 8. 
Bourne. Psychological Surveys in Business 
Forecasting, by Irving Morrissett. Relating 
Behayioural Research to the Problems of 
Organizations, by Samuel P. Hayes. 


77. Mona, JAMAICA. UNIversITy COLLEGE 
oF THE West Inpies. INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
AND Economic ResearcH. Caribbean Stud- 
ies: a Symposium. Edited by Vera Rubin. 
Mona, 1957. Pp. 124. 


Partial Contents: Contemporary Social- 
Rural Types in the Caribbean Region, by 
Elena Padilla. Race Relations in Caribbean 
Society, by Eric Williams. The Present Status 
of the Social Sciences in the British Carib- 
bean, by Lloyd Braithwaite. Cultural Pers- 
ct in Caribbean Research, by Vera 
Rubin. 


78. Napier, Geratp. Work Simplification. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 292. 


“Work simplification is the systematic 
analysis of any type of work to 1. Eliminate 
unnecessary work. 2. Arrange remaining work 
in the best order possible. 3. Make certain 
that the right method is used.” The book tells 
how to increase productivity, reduce fatigue, 
cut down on accidents, and save materials. 


79. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN Co-OPER- 
ATION. The Search for and Exploitation of 
Crude Oil and Natural Gas in the OEEC 
Area. Paris, 1957. Pp. 79. 


“The aim of the present study is to make 
known... the exact position at the end of 
1956, in the Member countries and in Spain 
and Yugoslavia, with regard to the following 
points: 

(1) mining law and fiscal regulations with 
regard to hydrocarbons; 

(2) oil geology; 

(3) discoveries of oil and gas classified 
geographically and geologically; 

(4) estimated classification of the various 
regions in the O.H.E.C. area having 
regard to their oil prospects; 

(5) statistics for past years and up to the 
end of 1956 for the various aspects of 
prospecting and exploitation.” 


80. Toronto. UNIVERSITY. 
Cius. The Commerce Journal, 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 74. 

Partial Contents: United States Invest- 
ment in Canada, by C. D. Howe. Public 
Review Board, of the U.A.W., by Lewis 
Carliner. Management and Electronic Data 
Processing, by J. E. Tapsell. The Teamsters 
Union, by Andrea Brewin. 


CoMMERCE 
1958. 


Two important studies, one on labour legislation and one on trade unionism, appeared 
in the July issue of /ndustrial Relations, published by Laval University. 

One of these articles, “Labour Legislation, Freedom, Fear and Conflict,” by Roger 
Chartier, Professor of Industrial Relations at Laval, deals with the conflicting influence 
on labour legislation of two forces, freedom and fear. The writer believes that in Quebec, 
legislation, inspired by fear, has taken the direction of prevention ‘and restriction. He 
traces the sources of this fear, and tries to lay the intellectual groundwork of a more 
enlightened view which should pave the way for legislation inspired rather by respect for 


the freedom of the parties involved. 


The second article, “British Unions: A Cultural Analysis,” by Prof. W. Campbell 
Balfour of the University of South Wales, describes the development of the labour 


movement in England and its influence on English society, by contact with which it 


has itself been modified. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 21, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


| 
P.E.I. | Man. | 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. | Sask. B.C 
N.B. | Alta. 
The Labour Force / 

Both Sexes er ery NN EPs rae ee 6,114 113 454 1,742 2,214 1,072 519 
WW eg retin ta Biege Ae 6 se SE 748 5 56 176 174 311 30 
Non-Agricultural.......4.........000+ 5,366 112 398 1,566 2,040 | 761 489 
MalOB ty. x c2/cs igaid Ace wise ORT ae 4,615 96 354 1,323 1,634 820 388 
; Agricultural yes scaxl. » odteeee pe 683 7 53 164 155 283 27 
Non-Agricultural 3,932 95 301 1,159 1,479 537 361 
DICT eens pp cnt er ets SERRE REN ae eer 1,499 17 100 419 580 252 131 

; Agricultural. .. ae 65 * ig 12 19 28 . 
Non-Agricultural 1,434 17 97 407 561 224 128 
AMOR Spee oc bcc sec eer es kerk vet 6,114 113 454 1,742 2,214 1,072 519 
14—19 years 6 15 49 217 175 103 41 
20—24 years 788 18 62 254 268 131 55 
25—44 years. 2,784 51 193 787 1,026 484 243 
45—64 years. aia 1,705 27 128 430 649 311 160 
GO VEATS BUG OVEL. i..2..cane vsiwerdeod 237 > 22 54 96 43 20 

Persons with Jobs 
PALE RGARAN SOUNDS ay ao.n'sx aie Raikiess scree sees 5,794 105 414 1,624 2,123 1,045 483 
ales...... 4,344 89 318 1,222 1,557 99 359 
Females. 1,450 16 96 402 566 246 124 
Agricultural.... 740 * 54 174 172 310 29 
Non-Agricultural 5,054 104 360 1,450 1,951 735 454 
Paid Workers...... ..| 4,625 92 325 1,316 1,808 676 408 
Males.... 3 3,330 77 240 958 1,289 470 296 
TET PO Tae ie ROP ee ete 1,295 15 85 358 519 206 112 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

EMILE STOR yeyecentiaren ae alciscY Wes 4c i-9)9 oce'sie's 320 * 40 118 91 27 36 
157 453 1,456 1,695 882 497 
44 93 250 295 177 112 
113 360 1, 206 1,400 705 385 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


a 
—————————————————————————————————— nl EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 21, 1958 May 24, 1958 June 22, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(1) Work(?) 
Potal LOOKING 1OF WOT Kans suc viss raivic eusis'se nt sists 345 328 397 383 174 163 
WWPREHDTTG CO DBs aciainie’s'> nm cine aie areas tr 320 306 366 355 162 152 
UGGr PMONGHe cco see ce nee tans oss me 91 _ 73 _ 66 _ 
dS MOnthss. «ih. saree wav eveueeaan 89 _ 99 _ 49 _— 
4—= 6 MOTHS, 20s sou beieisns sidoic eee os 69 _ 123 _— 27 _— 
Wid MONUNAs seks ce rane ers pam ents re 59 — 58 — 15 _ 
PGI 8 INONGHE S ccin sy ouslen +d aik.0 othe oale : _ iS _ % _ 
Ec-B0i Ch OV. Os). sols isis cioinve ) ericievaetaicion!s Hs _ * _ = —_ 
Vids re ito Re ea ae oe ROI Arte 25 22 31 28 12 11 
—14 HOU nn ori a erate wens cesar sa 10 * * * 
Tb——B4 hours ics. c esc cs ksct ven cies oe 19 17 21 19 . * 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total” column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


P Utilities, 
ae icul Transporta-| Finance, 
Worst: Manu- Construc- tion, . Services, Lt pac 
Yishing, facturing tion penned tastosins iabess Total 
rapping, : come 
Ming ood ae) 

1953* Average...........05+ 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average.............05 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average............00. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average............... 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
Gr A veragosn<2k ocen See 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
NOR —-JUNOT. scdes ovis, mares 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 
SV tnc tiie ss Danone 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
ANUS Vase eos 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
Oetabere..2. sts vase 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November........... 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
December...2. 0.204. 84 396 92 343 328 45 1, 288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,231 
February... scisenes.s 80 381 75 328 325 43 1,232 
alta Weiss one dee 75 384 78 328 326 42 1,233 
arte Whdicalsh a eikieta.« ears 72 387 90 337 331 44 1,261 

: BY ps cdibitin << veh 6 ee 82 395 105R 347R 342 44 1,315R 

MIMO? Seats vine e's Bae 89P 398P 113P 3538P 3538P 45P 1,350P 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—Revised; P—Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,684,664. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_ | Average }——_—_——_—_—_———__| Average 
Employ- |Aggregate] Average | Weekly | Employ- |Aggregate| Average | Weekly 
ment Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand| ment Weekly | Wages and! Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls |} Salaries | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average.............00.- 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average...............-. 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—A verage...............-. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average..............20. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—A verage..........0.0000. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average...............-. 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............000: 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average...............+. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average................ 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
AGS Bee dhieta-e dos Desceeic « 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 

MOLY © Lay ates > denis nein. 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 

VET ee 2 3. Sy oe 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 

Se gee Cay ee oa 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 

Ctr 1 etter ae « OG. ee 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 

Sie Wh Re ae 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 

TI GNS, LA dood o.s.4.nred, bc ae. « 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 

105s —Jan. Li dens cs ve. de. 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Cia LON rewntaceretns « 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 

MATE baste oct .aee te.» 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 

ADF oJ tas uaa ehe.s 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 175.6 72.80 

BULL Stctes resvset eae + 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 

MIME Dh Pia vrcssedebes,: 118.3 195.5 164.7 70.76 110.3 185.4 167.0 73.42 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ng cea ong estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Relates, Gh Lighars 
Area 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) PRoviNcrs 

Weviounedland: cose. . Foam Vp: 9 +> Meantins coke ited 123.7 111.3 128.5 63.07 63.29 62.84 
Prince Hid wart Waland., 8 oe ereeh .sc +. cass 0 stn eeeemeet 112.9 102.7 117.1 53.39 52.72 52.17 
Novaootia -. ck co. frstcseateel te ev een aa eee Wr Ee 94.1 91.3 102.4 58 .33 58.38 56.01 
New Brunswick.............. ee A nee er ee Oe 96.5 87.9 104.2 56.79 57.25 55.64 
GBD Gis ani aces tee Cmte eimeleaite So heas tien ve ratty wares 116.7 112.8 121.1 68.04 67.98 65.12 
OnBAYIOS; conc os Figen Lash ener agin tet cv tele a Pe 120.4 118.5 125.5 73.60 72.94 70.38 
Manttiahs <1. Sears cs ae eee cash « tidittnas dau tte thang 109.0 105.4 111.7 67.12 65.70 63.19 
Saskanonowan. Mah... 6 s0 oR te <n > Tk ae ates Cee» 129.1 119.5 126.7 68 .04 66.75 64.38 
Alberta (including Northwest ee deb Meehan 150.5 141.1 151.9 72.36 71.45 69.33 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. Pa. 115.8 111.2 127.5 76.27 76.45 74.47 
CanadsSieccs- tees. hich wausinteeet - 118.3 114.6 123.5 70.76 70.35 67.82 

(b) MerropouitaAN AREAS 

BG IP ORNS. (5S eceine «ote deee sachin Sethi =n Gaetan ees 123.3 119.9 123.8 51.47 51.19 50.54 
By Ge... i. ORME cc ORI & os brs reac. ais Wels abo 90.3 88.8 93.1 72.23 71.55 70.64 
Halitar, .. 2g. Piette: <0 Vis Cite soo wets vce vi Be BR 111.8 111.8 119.2 56.70 57.09 54.67 
Saint POW, ....3 cats asa eee eiese pts po Mle a a ake wate 91.2 87.3 93.1 53.77 53.87 52.25 
Sic a eh ee. eae le |? ae ee 111.7 107.2 112.2 58.61 59.12 55.53 
Sherhrooke. yes oo. baat cites: cile een: oa: pre ees OPs 96.9 96.6 108.5 57.10 57.82 55.44 
Pee MEL VGTSS Se. hos OEE vi o's SUNY wae a ets Ms 115.8 110.8 123.1 64.52 62.67 62.93 
Drarmem on d villas. «c<5 «oe ee «o shie Me ans tae ta 71.8 72.4 74.9 57.81 58.87 58.15 
Montreal! Dos. -cck nenteae ites ike cach oie cali 121.5 120.9 125.9 69.51 68.94 66.66 
Obtain —Ealll 26. 53 shctts vx tie oes CREME 119.9 117.6 121.6 64.34 63.76 61.38 
Petar borough.ses. «Peso eyescs «Me Onl os on: Maree 99.5 99.5 110.0 78.17 77.26 73.15 
OB WH. 3 55. Beets 05% 45 Sera aeine sami castle Pomiee 174.1 169.3 175.9 84.67 80.67 75.21 
Nigwredra. Pals eid sng vee eee «cbs Deere vou eee enns 110.6 107.3 126.2 75.06 76.40 75.14 
Sts Catharinaeetae y.. 26s kOe «nse < Meee 5 < hocaeD a 111.9 109.9 126.6 81.83 80.63 78.35 
LOFOMGO' « seutts Rate sac oe Os Sale aeiaetels« vidi Mee 130.9 129.9 132.7 74.22 73.70 71.02 
EPEAT GON ey eostcvens Pacers va'alocaso\anieeleielosapubktcers ited tabs See 108.1 108.8 113.9 77.88 76.59 75.48 
ERPARRLOUG. cand ticisl« bau eis uate Mae matic ties kis yee oe tahoe 86.8 86.7 86.9 67.36 67.12 63.33 
GANG AKG si Seis ak Nelda sal ROU UN Shara ERE 107.0 109.3 117.3 62.78 61.97 60.10 
HTC OH EMG I. wee be oto Sas ania ee SOM w ewe, SION eras 112.1 109.7 115.1 66.17 64.59 64.65 
Sudbar yee woedk..oeraienaeeed so ee note eetae ad 139.0 138.8 142.9 86.15 86.83 81.47 
| SOTA <4, arotare ca arch ene Seti Mareen Aeeesneioneaee 120.8 118.3 120.9 66.73 66.30 63.70 
IRENA i Rie ons vA tt oes RU preemie ein ee ouicde 135.2 135.7 138.7 93.20 91.65 84.75 
WN Or Alen ee.) x/7-nucls aan See ab oa eee mins ae 80.7 80.3 102.4 78.97 78.22 70.26 
Hanlt Ste. Mane... wc caedecnere a Gatiey oner eae 138.9 134.3 137.1 91.41 85.26 84.52 
Bt. William—Ptu Arthurs. Seton ees de venwcranrcecte 119.4 114.4 121.3 72.91 70.42 70.26 
VERE POY in, tive tates a oleate ails teeter er cae Ne cee flea 107.0 105.0 108.5 63.83 62.97 60.31 
f FREMANE Sisco parte ate slate Ro tigly arses Sie oen eee 124.9 118.5 123.6 64.51 63.81 63.18 
BASIGHOON ieiec ips a ivin & Heivivis easier) tebe xt 2.0 Se a ene 133.6 126.6 126.5 63.48 62.59 59.80 
PA HONLOD ae « 5)c.ne'x Si cauien ea See ee ast sets vat coe 180.4 172.2 180.8 67.79 66.89 65.02 
OTN ee RONEN COM CC tee aoe 155.8 149.5 159.4 68.44 66.96 65.36 
VANCOUVER 6 aiaioles, dior s glniaie sis Re)s ee wate aeie’« os arn ae 114.5 112.8 121.7 74.41 74.95 71.62 
AV ACCRA 54: cs6°5 Slane eeelne ye ol eave BOG ticle SORE the 116.6 113.4 122.3 70.22 68.89 65.61 
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. TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry — a = 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 Mayl | Junel 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 | 1957 
J TS Baa Ae eee ee eer tt ee eee eo 125.7 121.9 126.3 85.35 | 86.19 82.97 
PEDROS Reenter reiiwere heeeteew es wens seres 139.8 136.5 134.1 87.49 88.99 | 85.59 
MOE LO RISB de weds CUSAR ARE CRETE S | es Wes laws 75.2 74.4 77.6 72.16 73.51 72.57 
PICUGE MEME foc eM cckscd devas east cb bi.s 200.0 194.5 186.9 92.87 | 94.51 90.64 
i we Geet MEE) Peete ELOPEYE Uri SEP eTr ene 100.7 97.8 107.4 85.53 83 . 64 82.57 
a Oe ae ee nT eee ee oe oe 54.5 55.8 59.5 | 68.25 66.80 | 64.99 
CAG RAVUTENM OEE, ies ade sac sade Seda eeca ows 281.7 262.4 283.8 98.62 97.65 96.12 
io eat Oe eee ee, ee ee oe 136.5 127.7 147.8 75.01 78.47 73.01 
POE Ae ne ae, a ae ee 110.3 108.8 116.7 73.42 72.92 | 69.92 
Food and beverages............ 109.8 104.0 108.6 65.34 65.63 62.54 
ee agi) Ae A i en el eae o 128.9 123.4 126.0 73 .39 73.56 71.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 82.4 74.1 83.0 59.78 62.34 54.88 
Crain tis DroGdnotws ges |e. dcbibe ix vee sueees. 104.0 103.8 103.7 71.88 71.44 65.97 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.4 106.9 109.7 64.07 62.58 60.80 
Bisemtandilieraek@rd:: jcscs os pede vce beetess. 91.7 89.2 91.8 54.73 52.81 52.40 
Distilled and malt liquors...................005 107.3 102.9 104.7 82.78 83.32 80.35 
Tobacco and tobacco products................05.65 90.1 109.2 85.4 71.08 63.81 68.17 
PIMP VGE PEOCUGUN TEN. UT viene Lo Beas 66 sui bes decease 99.6 97.1 112.8 75.56 73.06 73.04 
Me ire we eee a | ne a 84.6 84.3 87.9 49.26 48.70 47.25 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ ere 89.7 89.9 91.8 46.52 46.08 44.45 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.0 76.7 85.3 58.01 7.59 | 65.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.3 75.3 83.2 53.30 52.62 | 51.30 
Woollen goods.............. PEE ee ee ee ee 56.7 58.1 72.8 55.04 54.50 52.64 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................06. 77.6 78.6 86.2 64.76 64.05 | 61.17 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................c0c000ee 88.6 90.0 93.4 45.46 46.05 43.31 
ERNE OUSIDE <8 2 eh vaean Cade Mon eWeeaned dae 92.8 92.8 101.0 44.43 44.98 42.27 
WVGMIICTE BOLERO recy es gerd ease ive sive bl daie's 91.6 95.8 91.4 47.19 48.26 44.67 
West BBDUG ter ene ct taht me ear neeee nee cis sacnss 74.1 75.8 80.6 44.83 44.89 43.13 
) PROCS ESCA GS Ss re arte Pu octane oa ye leg arete's 104.0 96.9 108.5 63.01 62.65 59.69 
Saw aud planing Mis, 0:6 .s sows cis cies ea evuverees'e 105.3 94.8 109.9 65.07 64.90 61.19 
TIRED TRER IO #8 hi Yo? utara Widen oleta's lalate « wie sche 108.4 107.6 110.6 60.54 60.34 58.51 
Other wood products........... ie roe ee 89.7 86.6 98.2 57.31 56.51 54.37 
BO ITOCUGIE, ote oe. cn 4s nee 'nke “incon a a diate 121.7 118.5 126.1 84.86 84.35 84.07 
Pulp and paper mills................. 122.1 118.7 128.2 90.70 90.10 90.54 
Other paper products ” 120.8 118.0 121.0 70.31 70.08 | 67.02 
Printing, publishing and allied industri 118.8 118.6 119.3 78.55 78.59 | 75.67 
Tron and steel products.......... : acs pb * 104.4 104.1 115.5 82.57 81.02 79.24 
Agricultural implements. . PPyy ose Coe T eee Pees eee 66 7 69.7 57.6 81.05 81.54 75.80 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 155.4 152.8 175.6 83.22 82.50 80.98 
ard Ware Biel COOIB: o. 052 oe ee tes os ee wees 90.6 90.8 98.9 73 .27 73.59 72.38 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 96.8 96.2 102.1 71.47 71.08 67.32 
Men Cast ga ts Gece oF Soe ti e. cote ies dated © 2 98.5 97.4 108.5 77.69 76.72 76.14 
SEPT PELE FOE hn Mike aise ae viene sean ees 107.4 108.3 127.8 78.91 78.05 75.99 
ETAMASG ATOM BHC AEGON SUC se cy bv swe wives oe aaaines. 109.7 109.3 128.7 97.49 92.34 91.58 
Sheet metal products. TEC e sas WE be kor eel a ae 103.5 101.0 112.3 79.95 78.69 75.63 
Transportation equipment......................06. 130.3 129.6 149.2 82.47 82.45 75.65 
a Teeereeett mtiel ete Ut Se PL, OO ESS a tuereds « 368.3 368.1 393.0 87.22 88.75 81.08 
LOCOMTUOHIOIEN. © o1Goes sevarte Oa re nee réwe een 106.8 106.6 139.7 91.81 89.20 75.58 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.6 102.4 119.1 83.46 81.02 77.74 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 80.5 80.3 95.1 72.41 73.32 70.72 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 154.8 154.2 160.7 75.47 76.67 72.14 
Non-ferrous metal products............ssceesecees 126.1 125.4 119.1 84.51 84.53 79.02 
MAINTE PEOCUCUS I iy Un co t s.2% sis ay sem 'sieis des 124.5 124.9 136.6 80.17 80.63 74.22 
Brass and copper products............-.-..-+e08 103.0 101.7 107.6 77.10 75.61 74.59 
Being Rid POGVING soir. s se\e'cleis slag eee elead ss 153.5 152.5 132.0 91.95 92.33 86.39 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 135.0 135.0 151.6 78.86 78.20 74.64 
Non-metallic mineral products..................+. 132.2 129.1 135.4 77.55 75.45 72.47 
Claviprdtuctas. oir ctircs ase tees Pea eee ees, 105.7 98.4 106.9 70.28 70.59 68.44 
Glass'and glass products. 3)... cece cess eeeees 123.2 133.2 134.8 74.56 71.70 68.26 
Products of petroleum and coal............... te eekal 138.9 143.2 105.15 102.86 103 .34 
ScHeMIGAl PrOUUNtS Wives aes hoes bet ween ‘ 132.5 131.8 133.8 82.96 83.05 78.56 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 120.5 120.2 116.7 73.38 73.76 70.31 
Acids, alkalis and salts................... : 151.0 150.2 145.8 93.38 93.81 90.45 
Mirepellanetis te eeetatee Cea oe eres sss Gaie cee taeda 118.8 118.4 113.7 65.20 64,22 59.81 
CORA CEEACTONS. Mes Prete oie ike Ol. a Maes Tet des 130.3 115.9 143.2 75.26 74.19 73.82 
Building and general engineering................... 130.8 119.1 150.3 81.93 81.41 81.09 
= parent Pe SOP ie hace oh oe ONS aekigp seas de. 131.9 119.5 154.0 80.44 79.65 79.89 
POIPRNOGRIN ES CUT As sake + + 4cbk cas eee « wsisiaten 126.0 117.2 135.0 88.40 88.94 86.52 
Highways, bridges and streets.................05- 129.5 110.8 131.9 64.48 61.76 60.58 
BOPVICER AERO GRO Seto cb woes oe gsi | > ek 4 130.6 132.1 48.45 48.86 45.87 
Hotels and RE ANCAIA. Biases. «ja jev.psicocana icleaasys 123.9 119.6 125.4 38.71 38.90 37.75 
Laundries and dry cleaning roams eee i Me AetaeG 118.9 117.4 116.5 44.32 44.45 41.95 
Other service.......... Od. OUT ON S,: 06 7 ane horas 184.2 179.0 174.0 70.81 71.81 67.74 
Industrial composite..... 0.0.0... 6. cc cece eeeeees | 118.3 114.6 123.5 70.76 70.35 67.82 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

pear June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

ING WIOUNC LAN Er sics ss ce sien ss sicles mane naieeianeness 41.7 41.1 44.8 148.1 154.7 153.1 
INOUE MOOUE CE caso seis ceed cs valence neice scan esasiass $ 40.6 41.2 41.9 148.4 148.1 142.7 
INBW, DILUNSWIGHK vcs ve const so sis Hewes ase ed eieals 41.1 40.3 40.8 142.8 145.4 140.3 
CHGIEG, we ceramic 5:ork o ett ete ws she ae ens el CE MaRE vA 41.5 41.3 41.3 150.1 149.9 144.4 
A OUATIO ccacm cist Xian enn sw a sate ans ede ees es 40.6 40.1 40.2 176.1 174.9 169.4 
MEMIEODEee weinte ws!<cn atte men © «chin cicates vs aus RO RETE Ores 40.5 40.0 40.3 155.7 154.5 149.5 
Paskatchewanste, wcsscasin chs cena << he seer uw ata 39.8 39.1 40.4 178.0 177.5 168.5 
FAL STS 7 ON Rs A te AIR foe ae RR dec IA 40.5 40.0 40.1 175.4 175.5 168.2 
Bruen Columbia @) fice scnsa's sins dentaen ssc wana: oe 38.2 38.0 38.6 202.0 202.0 190.2 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Peniod Avereue Ay Era ee Av era ge Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Worked bed ae Average ) Consumer | Average 
Per Week | Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949...............000- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................00- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951...............000 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952................0- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................00- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954...............008 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955............c0ceees 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956...............000- 41,1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957..................- 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
June 1, LOOT 55 oes hare eae; 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July bP 19074, there Reeth 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August $y LOB 45 Gib: < ae tates 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September 1, 1957)..........0.0000- 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October DL, LOB Tae: ido eto oe ent « 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November ¢3, 10572 A... -02 se dele s 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December v|; LOM. ncn siteetewe oes 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January 1 LODB Ase. barcec biecttaen 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Bebruarga <1, 1908 dace. cheer. 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March 2 1058.46 Wes... kates 40.0 165.3 66.12 ° 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April B, LODS Fe te maa bis ce oats 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May A, SODB. 4 cach epht toate 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June 9, 1958) issih. sch steer < 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 


Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Industry 
June 1 
1958 
no. 
a ri Peace Rte MRT ECO ar tues Grlgvas cup bhoeebeceseeveceaee’s 41 
PU IRE TEL tas Creed ae sed ihon Ki ke capreclues ka wee 41 
MENT MT ROT en enn eke tab iee Cencencrtor toe 42. 
PRUE RMGMA EE Cnr iery tote tety con < oa is rn « eng hh 41 
BIN ie menet tes aes tenkataxs ok é cee ernyocceeeen set 39 
PDA eae cshaPrere «cst ccabrescceneerasbe cds ss 38 
MT WeeNEY TROON ANE TAT Sey eee ys sexiness 40 
fo Fo | ol pis Sm iy tage | Se Se ae 41 
EPCOS ee”: ut see eee oy chs camee hee ka c's deans 40 
MRT MANa DOCTRMIGN (ot 5 cheat tansy <i scien ts oo eas's dene’ 41 
WN GU IECIT 2 o's cas cent he anata noe horn vp ea aed. Wa 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 38 
See TLR OSs Trt ae en A , E 42 
Bread and other bakery products.................+++ 43 
Distilled and malt liquors........ oe}, 89 


A 
9 
3 
8 
4 
By 
8 
8 
ayy 
2 
6 
4 
8 
2 
5 
Tobacco and tobacco products 40.2 
Rubber products.... Peep | 41.8 
TIOREUGE OPOCUIE. Tecate rces neds ceny crac’ i's .-| 39.5 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................005 39.1 
Textile products (except clothing). ..............-...0.- 41.3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................- 39.3 
RY suite SO ON as Pee ecny cans Aca sony 6's Sek «eke s 42.4 
Synthetic textiles And SUK... scssscaecccacscccsscces 42.7 
ICaEniEOe Coew ene GUN LOE T 200). . oe vecaad's celes cuss aeons’ 37.4 
re CMC UKATNES moet eee ne ht, eure eum de se» Seaiare's 36.4 
Women’s clothi 37.0 
Knit goods.......... ey jee OPE) 
EW TROOUCINL ES cc desc reic hs} vegscerce reek ances rhs 41.6 
RU eieeey AUSTERITY SPE co te see Ves 
OROTACTES Wee RT Care dct MER Mnet Cage <3 obec Ouviai trig a2 42.4 
CBSE Od BEGUGOUS .< och -aicsscin uaiadin ndalnnne #2 etre = 42.9 
WAUEE BEGUUUIN coche ements cn carwcnr ec cats te cldew es 41.2 
Palwane pacer mallee tacc oe cid daaslelc vas welcsteecnens< 41.2 
chee pater PYOuuOte, «ors n oh yen coc vcdm eRe cise ae 41.3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 39.5 
STON BUC MIOBL DYOANOUS., vcacecavicceubuawsschkeel vas. 40.8 
AGTIGUILUTAL TNPIEMONtS, .. 6. bs c's eles olvcccivcisccidicests 40.3 
Fabricated and structural steel 40.6 
Hardware and tools............ 40.6 
Heating and cooking appliances 41.1 
TOMCASENICAE oo oC leas ten aes cm 40.1 
Machinery manufacturing................ eat at 
WUPIAE ey IO Biel BOOM wees tabu cases s tar uleve s 41.0 
Sheet metal Productswn: coi. .0s00s seeks senses vwieeres 40.8 
*Transportation @quipment..........ccscccrvcaccvevecs 40.9 
PAIPCrACG ANC DATUB. ea ccns2y cciesinee cu ws sone 40.9 
IML VANICIGN. cdr cet wteecas veut mane sare 41.9 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 41.5 
ilroad and rolling stock equipment 39.4 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................0-eeeeeeee 41.0 
*Non-ferrous metal products...... Rake ee AE 40.3 
PATI INUMT PROCUCES. posse Cu ks Gdok cob kk ss sete esp ees 41.1 
Brass and copper products.........cceceeeeseecsecees 40.1 
Smelting and refining... 0.02. ccowccecscescves 40.3 
*Electrica! apparatus and supplies. 40.4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40.4 
Radios and radio parts.......... We age tows’ sealers te 40.5 
IS RCUBIIOR Sa agerciiin cain goa Me sa eies Gains ain asta eso Sings e ® 40.3 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 40.9 
Miscellaneous electrical products...............005005 39.5 
DUR OIC te eee. EIN ols) slaciyarcdice cine. datue aces ns 41.9 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............0+ees0e05 44.1 
RS DEOGUCHA cance ole noe a e.tcc aiviy's.e's eiigein.» Sater ois 42.8 
Glass and glass products... --| 42.6 
Products of petroleum and coal. 42.0 
TIDOMUICAL DTOMUCHS. cose isi aisiecckiis ca boas amares 40.8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 40.2 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........+2--ceeeee 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... eee ALB 
Mbyara le COO dee pees a arin cass ciara cine a isSese'e ainiajeteleecses 41.1 
Non-durable goods........ Mee hein GW isiace Waidicery athiaze'sls 40.3 
ee 5 ERs gy (LC af ARR RO 4 
g and general engineering............-.-++++55 . 
Highways, bridges and streets............++5+ ae ae 41.1 
Electric and motor transportation...........-.+. Bare — 
PUMP TRG Set ora cela a Gaieisiaieis a ates. ae wieceTe Aree i 
Hotels and restaurants.......... eae cadena teseaoneeasi|| 60.8 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........... Miuaaeee Tale 4052 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


May 1 
1958 
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Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

May 1|June 1|June 1/May 1|Junel 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
194.6} 194.8] 185.2) 80.56) 81.04] 78.34 
202.1) 202.1) 192.1] 84.68) 85.69) 82.41 
159.2] 158.7] 158.5) 67.34) 68.88) 68.31 
218.4} 219.1) 206.0} 91.29] 92.02) 88.17 
185.8} 182.8] 178.5] 73.21] 69.83] 72.11 
171.2] 170.1] 162.6] 66.25) 64.30) 62.93 
211.2] 210.5) 203.8) 86.17) 82.52) 88.25 
172.2] 175.8) 166.2) 71.98] 75.77) 70.80 
167.2} 166.4) 160.7] 68.05) 67.23] 65.08 
145.9} 146.7) 140.6] 60.11) 59.85) 57.51 
170.3} 170.9] 164.9] 69.14] 69.21] 66.95 
131.5] 185.0} 123.7) 50.50} 53.06] 46.26 
158.8) 158.4) 148.7] 67.97| 67.32] 61.41 
133.1] 132.2} 128.2) 57.50) 56.32) 55.38 
191.4] 191.4] 183.1] 75.60) 76.18) 73.97 
164.6) 152.1) 156.4) 66.17] 58.71] 63.03 
171.0} 167.5] 166.9] 70.62) 66.67] 70.60 
114.8] 114.3] 110.8} 45.35) 44.46) 42.99 
109.9} 109.5) 107.4] 42.97| 42.05) 40.49 
124.5) 124.1] 120.5] 51.42) 50.88) 49.65 
122.2] 122.1} 120.6) 48.02) 47.37] 46.67 
117.0} 116.8} 112.6] 49.61] 48.94] 48.08 
134.0] 182.2] 127.6] 57.22) 56.71] 55.00 
107.5| 107.8} 104.4} 40.21) 40.75) 38.42 
109.4} 108.4} 105.5) 39.82) 40.32) 37.98 
112.0} 113.8} 109.5) 41.44) 42.45) 39.42 
102.4} 102.8} 100.8] 39.94) 40.09] 38.81 
145.8} 146.5} 139.1) 60.65) 59.63] 57.17 
155.5) 157.1} 147.4) 63.91) 62.84) 59.40 
132.9] 133.3] 128.8) 56.35) 56.12] 54.61 
124.5} 125.2] 120.8) 53.41] 51.83] 51.10 
193.1} 192.9} 189.0} 79.56) 78.70} 79.57 
206.8) 207.3) 203.2) 85.20) 84.16} 85.95 
153.9} 152.6] 145.8) 63.56) 62.87) 60.80 
198.3] 199.3] 190.6) 78.33) 78.52) 76.05 
192.6} 189.9] 182.9] 78.58] 76.53} 76.09 
189.4} 190.6] 176.8) 76.33) 77.19] 69.66 
185.8] 186.1} 180.4] 75.43) 74.63] 75.05 
165.7| 166.3) 161.5} 67.27) 67.85] 67.99 
164.0} 164.1] 156.3) 67.40} 66.79} 63.15 
184.2] 183.2] 177.2] 73.86) 72.91] 73.54 
179.9| 178.5) 170.3) 74.12] 73.19] 72.89 
231.2) 221.7) 213.5} 94.79] 87.79} 89.24 
185.2) 184.2] 175.9] 75.56) 73.86) 71.77 
189.7} 188.5] 180.4] 77.59| 77.47) 71.08 
194.3] 192.7] 181.9] 79.47; 82.09] 74.40 
206.2) 203.4) 191.8) 86.40] 82.78) 68.47 
191.1] 189.5] 182.4) 79.31] 76.37) 73.69 
179.4] 180.2] 175.8} 70.68} 71.54) 69.27 
181.5] 181.3} 173.2] 74.42) 75.78) 72.05 
194.2] 194.6] 181.1] 78.26] 78.42] 73.35 
164.5] 166.7] 155.1) 67.61] 67.85) 62.04 
179.5) 177.3) 168.7] 71.98) 69.68] 69.67 
212.7| 213.2} 200.6} 85.72] 86.35] 81.04 
172.4] 172.5] 166.2) 69.65) 69.00) 66.48 
191.4] 191.9] 184.7) 77.33] 75.99) 74.80 
153.0} 153.5] 146.7| 61.97] 61.25) 58.09 
165.5} 165.0) 177.6] 66.70) 66.99) 62.87 
172.9] 171.7] 168.4} 70.72} 69.88) 67.02 
164.2] 164.2} 153.2] 64.86] 65.19] 61.59 
188.3] 187.8] 179.9] 78.90) 77.00] 72.68 
167.5] 166.5] 159.3) 73.87] 71.10} 68.34 
153.0] 155.4] 149.2] 65.48) 65.58) 64.16 
167.5} 163.3] 152.2) 71.36] 67.93) 64.69 
231.6] 226.8] 226.6] 97.27| 92.53] 94.72 
180.5} 180.1] 170.5) 73.64) 74.02) 70.08 
141.0} 140.9] 132.8) 56.68] 57.49) 54.45 
207.4] 207.1) 199.9} 85.03] 85.74) 84.76 
139.3] 137.6] 130.2] 57.81] 56.69] 52.99 
180.3] 179.7| 171.7] 74.10) 73.14) 69.88 
153.6] 152.7] 148.6] 61.90) 61.23) 59.89 
177.1| 178.1] 175.8] 73.32] 71.77] 73.66 
191.6] 193.1] 189.3} 79.71] 79.17| 80.07 
150.0) 147.0} 144.1] 61.65) 57.48) 58.94 
166.3] 165.7] 159.2] 73.67) 72.58] 70.37 
96.8} 97.4] 93.8] 38.53) 38.67} 37.52 
95.1] 95.9] 92.8) 37.85) 37.78) 37.31 
95.8} 95.8! 90.6) 38.51] 38.89} 36.33 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


pie Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio ——__ | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest 

August Ty LODZ. «saad 2 slew cceie os 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
August ig: MUGS tn tis -afate ® site nts ai 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
August Be BOGS, bi Pe ctu <> tarot 12,124 12,902 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
August Ey, LOGB.S : so reer hes rapes oe 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
August cS 1 ee Ser cee 38,195 19, 636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
August By LOST bea ciao, inj vee 20, 837 14,060 34,897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
September ul). 196755 oos.00i5 vay weer og 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
October sO) a eee Se 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
Navem her of, LODTks icunks se cece oh 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305,030 
acer bey. ay LOG evn sat xs ste ces 42 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107,201 434, 536 
January yp ee ee 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754,640 
Pebroarys ay 10580225 weep vena. a 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March De TOG.» Gs Way ew xsaere.ats 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171,254 874, 863 
April By ADD Somes ucts + sts rattan 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 
May hy: BOGS ialy teslarern |e ie, diate <8 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165, 419 757,928 
June 1a (5 a eee ene 15,172 14,677 29,849 450, 357 156, 624 606,981 

& July 1, eet cn tastatee a 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August thy POBSK*) Sach feasts sic ste etn 8 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 
1958 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry ————————— 
Male Female Total May 30 June 28 
1958 1957 
551 401 952 | — 1,221 _ 999 
819 3 822 + 84; — 2,983 
309 37 346 - 766 ad 879 
199 15 214 - 116 - 579 
52 8 60 - 504 _ 219 
ie 43 3 46 _ 82 _ 26 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand P +? 3 1 4) + 1 - 3 
EDGE Noe oxi ins aps oe ede cee ae say 12 10 22 = 65 - 52 
MUMEAUNSAMEUNPSTAOURE Gas 5.22 ce «PPS A SUNS 05s 0 Be ra tcaws'sy< 2,180 1,833 4,013 | — 1,029| — 2,367 
Foods and Beverages........... iF 227 302 §29| — 65} — 123 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. 3 8 ll - 8 - 35 
Rubber Products. ... te 23 8 31 - 4 - 19 
Leather Products................. 36 105 141 - 2 - 107 
Textile Products (except clothing). 77 107 184} + 9 - 185 
Clothing (textile and fur) 61 710 771 -_ 115 - 612 
Wood Products........... $e 277 65 342 - 93 - 108 
WIGGUP PLOCUOB Sci ois idee Ooo sdnigedes 67 43 110} — 30} — 119 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. ; 76 67 143 - 200}; — 153 
Iron and Steel Products................0+- eae 383 96 479} — 169} — 259 
Transportation Equipment............ cwilceaies 394 42 436 — 128 — 356 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products. ..............+e0005 107 27 134 - 27 - 95 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies lll 100 211 ~_ 4 — 141 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 89 29 1s] — 33} + 14 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 61 13 744) — 638} + 29 
Ppa) Products... 2: Leese ssid a Peoceecwesss 106 55 161 - 125) — 86 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 82 56 138 - 10 _ 12 
GEOR UMMOLDEE. teas. 0a 0b bcs Flag vee a td Rens asctae dass 1,873 103 1,976 | — 935 | — 2,186 
renbral Contractors. ... 6 fccciavss cise cdeeedeses'ea« 1,369 59 1,428 | — 946 — 2,067 
Special Trade Contractors.............0seeeeeees 4 44 548 | + 11 - 119 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.... . 893 272 1,165 | — 18} — 161 
PPPAREDOTCALION 6 igo oto «RO ss dow EU a os teens 790 143 933 - 469 - 88 
ae ae 2S ee St ee ee ee oe 19 9 23); — 16) — 36 
SOmimMuricatwn oreo esta ss ee eas < ac eacs 84 120 204 - 233 - 37 
Public Utility Operation. ...............seseseseee- 103 28 131; — 121; — 86 
TE acco Oo RCCL LCE PERC 1,386 1,865 3,251 | — 752 982 
WV MM co a 26554 Res sa ae ete Kt a avevewiures 488 367 - 157 - 287 
eS CR Pee EEC ee 898 1,498 2,396 | — 595 695 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 613 511 1,124) — 2%) - 230 
RTT ere nic han cA 5 bee RAS HOY chica neon aie 2,976 8,398 11,374 | — 2,681}; — 3,514 
Community or Public Service...............00065 310 1,379 1,689 | — 927 | — 364 
Ger VOrTiNAONG SORVICR ss ox.usc S60 ele en op nee een 1,313 449 1,762} — 851 - 898 
SCPORtION DAT VIGR yg kevci vee test SER scades cise us 266 96 362} + 48) — 130 
IS USiNGRS DOL Wi0G. 26 oka as cence ses ts0e nenebevenesd 590 356 946 - 163 + 21 
PGTAGIAU OOP VIO S Aq ees koh eo aS Teh eins vis.ccecdas «> 497 6,118 6,615 | — 788 | — 2,143 
Girard Ro tal is o: hen ico.x tve'v'e ee 8/s cae s « 11,703 13,451 25,154 | — 8,217} — 14,387 


(*) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 3, 1958(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee a Set ENS See | Men ee ee eT NES TS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,077 934 2,011 8,139 2,205 10,344 
Clorical Workers ts oxcc0 steele ssceciceeinas 799 2,530 3,329 18,701 52,998 71,699 
Sales workereiiie ds sc kste slelsrevececsccces 1,078 1,052 2,130 6,731 18,737 25, 468 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,226 6,670 7,896 34,820 23,166 57,986 
BEAM, cree hls caves bse diteaeneeianee BPP active aerate 8 1,833 9 1,842 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 514 167 681 6,085 650 6,785 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,153 1,246 5,399 159, 550 28,966 188,516 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

NODACOO SN Sevey.t tnctewensces 55 18 73 1,272 862 2,184 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 55 898 953 4,439 18, 267 22,706 
Lumber and lumber products........ 755 4 759 21,135 197 21,332 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 49 5 54 1,397 662 2,059 
Leather and leather products........ 25 62 87 1,200 1,433 2,633 
Stone, clay and glass products....... PAM vrecges cree 5 403 89 492 
MoatalwoOrkin gs vawuis iene eseemce ele 455 22 477 20,926 1,558 22,484 
UNSCURIOEL ehins co erento eaters eipiern.e ge 65 12 77 4,250 1,773 6,023 
Transportation equipment........... CP Perri e 4 3,607 3,657 

TIN HORI» ctnes lente deen as entice te GP Ait « weiaiela are 66 2, B05 orhspcerS. ceats 2,695 
Cons ObIOn secre sae Sarees Hoe econ S86 elie anced ones 886 33,649 4 33,653 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 620 28 648 26,311 186 26,497 
Communications and public utility... Sue ies aes 21 963 2 965 
‘Trade and SETVICGs... dedtsces nec vos 201 163 364 4,602 2,162 6,764 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 753 27 780 23,590 1,335 24,925 
PROPONOGMN score seis s cc ewin'te BOE 4.5% o'e'sin, ar 36 7 43 3,744 374 4,118 
ADOTENvIOES os, vodiee sila honk cncneeas 102 5 asaeeu eee. 102 5,367 12 5,379 

Wnakilled workers... we ccteescvessects 2,156 441 2,597 115,038 28,514 148, 552 
Food and tobacco s...2. sates va 0 aps 65 113 178 3,363 5,879 9,242 
Lumber and lumber products........ 51 4 55 13, 268 499 13,767 
Motalwonlang. 5. pire s.Btida ts .onss ses 52 9 61 8,315 808 9,123 
Construction Aust OACURES saeine a SS S36 hb dees peaks 836 49,644 4 49,648 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,152 315 1,467 40, 448 21,324 61,772 
Grand Total (, 6é66c5..0%- 11,011 13,040 24,051 350,897 155, 245 506,142 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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A | 
TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office ile ee 
(2) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 3, May 29, June 27, July 3, May 29, June 27, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
PN GOV ECTAMACUISTIG, once csccvcceserssocns 308 246 136 14,783 23,587 7,867 
RROPAGE BTOOK Lisoceecsemani te'secece 6 5 7 3,639 5,911 1,922 
Grand Falls pt iakedvdesncedaensecds 4 13 17 957 2,177 1,169 
Bie PONT Duce cea oy 00 os one chp sséeale 298 228 112 10,187 15,499 4,776 
Prince Edward Island................. 128 126 349 2,291 2,897 1,436 
Charlottetown MMi oo As hee digs: + 4-0 le 110 93 323 1,274 1,563 903 
PITIDIOTENG Ce ciee vv0ccccenade scarce. 18 33 26 1,017 1,334 533 
PRMEMIPOOUS dos cans aks ddr disdaseecccs ete 859 7733 1,319 22,071 28,125 10,013 
PEDEYBTT s ed datas adsl ads Ue 3 os-sis's.5. 68 17 16 20 877 1,058 442 
Bridgewater Peete 6 5: 6:60 Ves 2 as 9.4:6:03e He 19 16 14 1,108 1,763 461 
PRIN OE MELA os eb adaddechansneseacsic 489 497 933 5,621 6,240 2,968 
MIEDEOM seas Needs a REAR s cnn. Leed's deine ofclte se ckeue aes 3 621 870 299 
(TAS LSS 7 2 Se ee > | eae ae 202 61 47 2,251 3,180 1,031 
BRVOPDOO cS ees de es<cducptncpiseecce 7 15 19 674 898 227 
Now Glasgow. .<...0.cescccisceecce. 31 47 145 2,654 3,063 959 
OSS ALDSE. AREAS BS-,., BSR ol Sees Se 3 | eee oe 14 474 1,032 453 
ORIN ec naee acre vaiduacnns <mdeaiwede 26 50 51 4,172 5,094 1,820 
oT Meee Oe A> Oe et ee re 6 5 33 1,230 1,720 615 
PESEIROUGN Stra sas esedestatscevenede 62 66 40 2,389 3,207 738 
TO A 1G) ca ee 709 761 1,217 21,309 30,441 12,023 
EAT A cae eue kas gkdace cakes ot.oas 6 8 7 2,417 4,152 1,019 
BEMPHDUOUGONG scons aas'desdeasvinnae he 33 38 43 1,845 2,707 1,109 
OO RSSTG EU by ee Re ane 24 6 81 1,562 2,504 664 
ROTO Place ce decnne coeen ss ¥ 122 124 117 1,977 2,469 896 
PMID cadnepinip ets sos. due cnettt ots ete 138 27 233 901 1,017 376 
PRORGCON Ss ciek ay ew ide sets os viet 239 325 396 4,332 6,309 2,521 
PNGWORSEB Mins cjcscvececnnuscevctieds 2 1l 2,135 3,224 1,249 
MNT AOU, Cotilee ens vae.sc tna co-s.eneee 111 185 167 3,160 3,577 2,734 
PE MIAGODMBN Ce kane 'ceids atanens ciaate 4 1,453 2,201 764 
PAE eo A eee ee eee us 32 57 285 536 192 
MMBC OT Sa cota a dee tte tas dees te 13 2 20 1,242 1,745 499 
? CSHONOC coat abhi rss ccduedatetssces se 5,292 6,008 12,188 159, 624 197,191 80,770 
J Se et SE 4. SRE Be sk > Sri Fe 50 98 81 1,752 2,096 979 
PRMDGNLON S&S te nec coanae coanes aged 13 13 28 1,139 1,160 335 
PROUD AYNIOIG Mec oscioudecvnest ewse 33 38 38 1,067 1,136 514 
ot RR Ae Aor ae 16 57 17 980 1,144 464 
E> eRe BSP ae 248 1 416 1,757 3,095 1,306 
REE nak mabe witness 4 736 1,553 299 
75 123 939 1,661 2,033 935 
18 15 1,595 1,986 771 
25 23 59 1,920 2,192 1,020 
17 70 20 1,879 1,047 551 
2 21 422 1,502 2,564 464 
27 20 8 662 1,476 395 
17 78 64 1,474 1,821 939 
47 62 70 2,789 3,317 1,602 
117 140 172 3,171 3,655 1,325 
51 66 31 2,097 2,551 1,438 
36 41 30 699 8 317 
154 18 1,247 1,871 498 
216 313 1,245 752 1,001 369 
82 122 115 3,105 3,839 2,081 
57 44 68 1,485 1,342 870 
OE ETERS 1 2 838 950 373 
9 16 25 940 1,486 411 
7 12 9 2,054 3,781 1,026 
15 10 13 931 1,530 494 
5 3 ~ 104 961 1,342 550 
15 1 1 1,470 2,255 863 
2,519 2,184 5,161 59,477 68,200 29,011 
1,044 1,935 556 
11 4 676 1,102 425 
535 697 TAL 10,998 13,002 6,843 
9 76 108 2,611 4,128 1,548 
21 142 76 2,478 5,089 1,178 
32 17 83 1,507 1,821 592 
58 70 159 4,361 5,255 1,872 
38 79 89 455 781 20 
45 81 74 839 977 282 
21 5 61 1,887 1,509 608 
27 329 35 1,843 2,184 1,061 
66 55 105 1,403 2,037 7 
; 27 41 66 1,480 1,545 804 
62 283 1,193 1,980 650 
winigan 42 22 62 4,693 5,540 2,109 
Sherbrooke 72 136 168 4,983 5,816 2,874 
Sorel st seas 22 45 115 1,998 2,178 789 
Photomed, BEAR ce eisieiwie's ols ob ane cletele.s 44 97 63 1,672 1,892 951 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office E Z 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 3, May 29, June 27, July 3, May 29, June 27, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Quebec—Con. 

"TrOis- Ri VIGIENs sis oes ae cater ep eens Oe 123 169 269 4,079 4,997 
VBL On Ts Mei oth ae a sple ei OMe 8 eidue.e Si 22 9 110 2,767 3,311 
Walloy fleld. cue. der s+ occa dipiec tae eo 45 11 23 77 2,010 2,224 
Victoria ViUG. occs scabies ts aanen one 22 54 29 2,210 2,535 
Valle Bt. Georges, .... s< dutch scosae 34 133 235 2,347 4,180 
Chanter. 2. aie oS 0c ko ge aeds wot vie 8,413 10,069 12,936 170,042 185,520 
Arnpriovtscn cart saanptan aetna eles Oe 6 59 25 244 282 
pe, a ae in, oe eee 68 119 61 810 991 
PIDUB VIG cjcitens ned casa aeeie® «'nn'ee ae 71 27 47 1,863 2,073 
Brace bridges 69... vole tateadieNissisits 209 159 563 638 868 
ATEN PLOW bas coche saecteideee ap ess an 29 36 50 841 995 
Brantiord.y tena oxicy stele Agi s' vivo ee 56 64 77 3,251 2,991 
PTOCK VIALS, ter si0'en.<:n0attee dpe x ods 21 23 23 312 471 
Garloton Plage. ccsiaw new ees cos c0nes 18 15 16 220 313 
Chinthari:. Aisaivs « «sem caady isos <6 os 30 220 37 2,842 2,944 
EODOULE GA beth enkcs lett wince cic te 9 12 4 705 763 
Dolling wGod- 7 o's ss.0 Sasataredslacn's-ee 16 50 38 420 530 
RAOTRWALL,  odeussh.+ 5 xo ks dpasina cents 91 86 282 3,422 3,658 
DRONE. PACE. Wiebe dw sie: cate pia k= ome 18 18 48 560 640 
PONG LOPANOOBs so sanininls cic ote wrureis ais la 40 39 25 462 574 
Rit WMO s code sss odie dee «= one 124 381 853 1,362 2,003 
t,o eee ae ee ae = 38 53 173 1,727 1,735 
KFORADOGUO Gye d9d0 View Caiiae eke a0 6 12 10 214 321 
RAGOOTODS b chiah das cp oa Wakes hens 60 bk 21 29 34 487 450 
Guelph RP eens of SCRE 24 34 116 1,680 1,797 
bE ae ae ee a ee 565 494 668 14,603 15,630 
SW IKGSDUE We: oie © chine dois ove ae 29 24 24 795 917 
In Perso Fy bigteee cic «stint = eo ote 33 61 51 658 752 
TUNTNM OSE es c. .  is abibis oivie = o.0ehe 12 31 62 787 1,423 
CNOLS worsipiarolnisiaie.s,» a.e\ealwnsinin slo's ae 11 52 511 374 656 
ISIN gatON os pateu aise Aiur MUMS n'y « »'<cee 115 109 124 1,451 1, 803 
Mirklandihake: #.s<ccs5 wash deseo sas 46 51 306 1,119 1,431 
ISTO OM CT ris ates ie ata peletels'a sin ole cinta 173 171 90 2,547 2,870 
ECOMMIN HON fa)a oie Fic.0ne - Soteiasaiaiofes».<1< 25 46 66 1, 269 1,199 
INCUBUS cd acietnee tihs «carne « Aettiale » ecm» os 4 14 24 476 554 
KAsto Well Accs cSiei eer bre Seislevstes.ons te 47 56 33 247 362 
SOUDGON da he tee shins ac bc Meets whale 404 540 481 4,571 4,758 
Long Branghte. ch ices ch cain es oes ae 164 148 112 3,248 3, 638 

Duin Levi), Os eee cia asics ere ipuiats «ive sine 47 30 49 400 
INApanea.: 256 bv, vee ites ots as 8 11 12 503 668 
Newmar koticih ge vcac'sn's test afdi e's ae 37 48 55 1,059 1,089 
Ningars Nalliiyqu.csc cha ive shoes wae 35 124 77 2,287 2,611 
North: ity inet stax c.cttvbe Utes leion ee te 50 266 32 1, 267 2,365 
ROBINS Dare eiie ote sn in See Mee aero oe 68 73 108 995 688 
Oorilliqnsst SS cians va ewts aebe de xis.c age 37 21 18 1,076 1,016 
OHA WAS Ch auehis bade Sb heen clowrells 108 113 3,942 3,716 
Cpta wit... 5 ice Phos he aioe vets 967 1,191 1,672 5, 252 5,518 
Onven Soundice mats. oe eatitedas s «nae 11 11 1,627 1,789 
BOTY BOUNGecig cs aa AOR as ous cide 1 1 12 280 245 
Pom broke; pik site's: «shasta sews ee 144 186 265 1,650 2,085 
(Perth <a: spc en hese cade ee's on te 49 42 52 450 572 
eterboroughs.se s,s a cedatlecces we 91 169 65 3,484 3,901 
PiCtOn ...3 40 tite sien veins CaM eae lac Be 9 19 29 285 371 
Port Artie sie. tacoma aeeee ah clea 378 639 464 3,027 4,143 
Port Colborneicst ssc. Mita dencs sae 14 19 26 88 1,077 

Prescott. i cwpleen ss setae Miter sace se 18 25 30 686 
Ftenirew icc veh shots aire Mock eae nee 11 1 12 601 802 
Dt, Catharines: <,..<.ckaadet ges vee ae 141 184 144 4,435 4,522 
Biba DOMIRS ees bce vies eco chain eee 71 54 109 1,123 1,254 
Sarnia......... ed ciAds sb ideeienrebe made 92 89 136 2,568 2,402 
Sault Ste. Mario. .......cweederesens 286 257 501 2,498 2,670 
Bimo00). Pe cased vee «his Seen iets a 30 42 66 919 1,013 
Sioux LOOKOU Fn «x's eeamee seat 7 10 18 175 192 
Smiths Hallasn hice rh vcduebwe cee 21 17 14 366 424 
Stratlord |, sik. 65. wch « Cape eee eee 36 34 37 811 1,031 
Sturgeon Falls. 0:;.s.s..pssiceb ies «0 an] aeons ae 10 4 874 1,209 
Sudbury... cessed ncchs diane ooeeiees 227 197 392 4,979 5, 643 
eTimmMiNs }. cats: bis'es ceo Me ee 174 263 149 2, 2, 648 
Toronto. Sucaiieds sceab ote e ween 2,335 2,234 2,709 43,436 46, 757 
Prenton «.jcb-laes cays feck ceed eee eae 3 63 44 837 
Walkerton. triacs achcaeeames nee 72 48 52 401 430 
Wallaceburgsiss ii..0. 005 « domeles ene 2 3 16 535 527 
Wielland ...i sia § 00s cacti 26 38 65 2,565 2,904 
WOSGON  s.25..5a1sadisie ns shoe bee ae 172 134 181 2,381 2,451 
VENGSOF . i. cities his sia,s cere tee eae 72 143 147 13, 983 13, 108 
NVOOCStOGK:; gies". bis.s-s-c-ckemeeieeien oe 10 27 24 , 082 1,118 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office a ee Ee 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
July 3, May 29, June 27, July 3, May 29, June 27, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
1,982 2,185 3,369 17,861 22,257 9,854 
278 181 583 1,178 1,662 568 
64 21 42 781 1,105 344 
31 69 67 238 242 167 
36 70 70 787 997 397 
22 43 251 350 78 
1,551 1,801 2,580 14, 626 17,901 8,300 
779 1,222 1,502 10, 766 13,193 5,276 
BLO YAL Ap dais sce, «th © eae « howled 43 76 96 399 375 150 
MOOS DOW. 250s Pes 0 dose Mice ae donee 98 206 250 874 934 543 
North Battleford....... eowsessowws 37 62 60 766 1,104 368 
1 ee ee a ee ce 75 99 106 1,214 1,983 691 
oR eee ge, ee eS 165 317 499 3,115 3,218 1, 289 
PABKRLOGI SLT, Onto cths Cte cne uta 213 278 245 2,390 2,756 1,354 
WUE CHRORE Swinacs ccc cemer needs st 37 49 82 298 470 189 
DR SERED oie na cectistnivtelcae eeiatic\ete ok vaknas 19 50 46 225 256 85 
PR OPELOD swe c todas tcc ces eweseus 92 85 118 1,485 2,097 607 
PRMTIORGR cict tN eycke EA asa okie bales vives we 3,221 5,365 3,137 21,574 28,624 12,853 
EIAIRINOTO «Sats PG « stale v te a ve < oe oe 14 6 923 
ROAMEAE' oe cseicdiosa eae ceo RP Wsidinsin os 1,085 1,150 1,154 5, 887 6,733 5,104 
MITC DOUG icy cies awe ecaticy nds axe 15 12 110 507 612 246 
cee LET Car, weer = Soe er ane oe py eee 1,574 2,675 1, 205 11,145 15, 835 5,149 
TOUT PYC Ros Se SS IE. 7 Se Seas 3 18 29 488 758 232 
EMER DTIGRO, acces shun Sot 2s pend 247 1,084 320 1,309 1,750 833 
EOCIOING ELD tne meqievicamiatansinnen 191 325 206 675 814 566 
RGA EDGE Sa tonite « Mite a ontelereteretarartold 92 85 108 990 1,199 466 
British Columbia...................... 2,360 3,094 3,333 65,821 75,146 31,576 
CORMLTWAGKE Sate os ovate « Gale eae aes 10% 90 283 332 1,491 1,706 595 
AVOLUOUING gotaettan sn nis kvs dee Xs tase 10 11 30 1,555 1,450 571 
CSPANITOOE fo 5 cc cbc eia:s's Wh wr taraee aes 19 24 13 780 1,250 287 
Pawan Cred irs > ales akaaods sees 31 38 59 1,285 1,845 327 
UNO 5 cawakpadnk cnlee dee Belen keene 20 13 55 1,272 1,415 403 
AES LOUIS cafe rctitis'< et Garis watnsie eh > os 20 24 35 1,189 2,326 419 
ALG NIT tacrestersy valour wrewivreiainighics Wiatein.w 56 20 30 960 1,240 541 
MSY GEA Goria aniesa sie, aiplas Se deree aster 22 14 82 374 453 243 
DADGIOD CIEG sic eters x peice een vn oes 45 39 300 1,091 1,205 512 
DR ORIAS TNS ce Oe ein 5 yc Siw a pine 17 20 15 2,165 2,106 719 
IVGIBDT. «oben ea aathc tne ct ddeeet oaed 28 29 26 978 1, 267 371 
New Westminster.................-. 189 206 296 8, 269 8,311 4,085 
1 PF GNENCON . Sse dares Caer ndtaka sb enaes 14 14 31 1,030 1,387 3 
Mere Alera. Serres terse: 74 26 38 1,259 1, 264 587 
PRINC CPOOPRE, va ictaase hastetbicel« ese 79 86 145 2,045 3,580 1,220 
) PLANO RUUNOM Gns tas coe conden as 42 26 90 951 1,587 51l 
PriNneOhveasccoevess ess reeneawaes 10 4 7 286 365 175 
LEA sg HORE Wig San Dv ee MRD © d's aie 43 24 8 892 1,184 465 
WAROONVER. ST aisaitnh t haessce sicakes« 1, 146 1,855 1, 236 31,493 33, 884 15, 642 
oo eS Se ee Te ee ar 146 40 106 1,111 1,746 33 
9 CES I = yt Oy OE ee ee Pe Nee 222 259 355 4,876 5,094 2,627 
AV DIUBDORAGL scan tiecalets essere. ties oetaia 4 9 ee 37 39 44 469 481 227 
CRNBUSL. ys tant cote: aioe tere etek 24,051 29,849 39,486 506,142 606,981 266,502 
eB enc ota Teng yen he EA 11,011 15,172 21,843 350, 897 450,357 180,521 
AMAL his. Satan a Ta ew esc eee ds es 13,040 14, 677 17, 643 155, 245 156, 624 85,981 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1953—1958 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

wcae pote mele Feuiale Region Region Region Region Region 
MEDI aie Pils .n.<, 50d) cimiatus dian aie. ote, Si aiph «SI 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
EAA Pe eta. aioe ale tateraisisie caret career et 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
BOGS disre Mose steo Belk athfs\giote aiajnats oe 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ROBB Pee cilia CR. oe eee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
LOBE va. Brisisteet Mnipctdle bie «td 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1957 (6 months)..............4. 427,149 | 288,827 | 138,322 27,050 | 105,474} 152,692 90,840 61,093 
1958 & eed seccecscveede| 083,959 | 251,547 | 182,412 25,626 93,848 | 132,036 82, 486 49,963 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount 
Piovin Number of Benefit on Weeks of Benefit 
Oyu Beneficiaries Initial and Paid Paid 

Per Week Renewal 

(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoutidland., vicas.chspatuioinn cc,cehns aes tema emai are 14.2 2,663 59,561 1, 261, 750 
Prince Edward Ielarid, .. oco5 caw cons «ce dnbos yan ue 1.6 389 6, 939 128.049 
Nown Boantia...\. ic. ccch ts iu oxen ne vucee ele este oleae 21.9 5,776 91, 825 1,767,427 
Naw Brunswick.2;.ccc shes cess bcs ieee oneness 21.8 4,874 91,430 1, 854, 309 
Quiabeecs ast defi borden edsad dinars slnainde Mrainateeatie aaa eharchs 141.3 39, 930 593,579 12,331, 817 
Cherbart6,, «cats 84.95 ass ord c va eet ste dag aas is pen eee 137.0 47.318 575,397 11, 871, 691 
Manitoba. i. 6.2. <0 cde dpnctotcivs came nivoksus bite ed 15.4 4,120 64,525 1, 262, 804 
Rankitchewan . s..¢.a:2s cc pio visdietbeon ds o9ettieaneneae 8.1 1,889 33, 961 667,515 
Alberta... 2... dab icwcyivwumpe vaso perme inen re ee 16.2 4,395 68,182 1, 434, 590 
British Columbigs. c.iac5 dcpeusins Shes CRP Cte T's co aaa 47.6 14,976 199, 943 4,412,289 
Total, Canada, June, 1058 coc ecs Leveaseveweatas 425.1 126,330 1,785,342 36,992, 241 
Total, Canada, May, 2008 a8. on. oaeai eae ee 582.8 151,004 2,447,879 51,652,555 
Total, Canada. Jute, 1057 ae... spa seas ean ae 177.3 64,546 709, 167 14, 356, 036 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 30, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) June 28 
z Fe ret) i oan eee . 
rovince and Sex claimants age 
zor | a4 | 58 | o42 | 1316 | 17-20 | Over | Postal dae 
Canada. drach <> sand 445,487 | 86,494 | 33,783 | 49,387 | 42,086 | 41,497 | 35,078 | 157,162) 34.4 204,516 
Malle .ct veidles <s'apaeies 314,910 | 63,471 | 23,767 | 32,612 | 29,581 | 29,771 | 24,530 | 111,178) 37.7 140, 265 
Bemaley Sete cices on 130,577 | 23,023 | 10,016 | 16,775 | 12,505 | 11,726 | 10,548 | 45,984) 26.5 64, 251 
Newfoundland............ 13,816 | 1,121 534] 1,111] 1,016} 1,255) 1,523] 7,256 73.0 6, 547 
BER. Scans he ee aie etre 12,587 986 483 995 929 | 1,136} 1,387 | 6,671 75.3 6,047 
Fomialo st westewwvatra's 1, 229 135 51 116 87 119 136 585 48.8 500 
Prince Edward Island 1,660 296 84 144 134 121 108 773 62.1 817 
BIB, nc cretaage Cath ele ae 1, 167 212 62 95 87 87 70 554 67.1 600 
Female: i. 326s sis 493 84 22 49 47 34 38 219 50.3 217 
Nova Scotia... ... ssc. 26,410 | 7,233] 1,880] 2,311] 1,964] 2,019} 1,863 | 9,140 38.9 10, 037 
pT BRAS OMAR OCT 22,516 | 6,705 | 1,607} 1,894 | 1,631] 1,630] 1,466] 7,588 38.4 8,217 
Fomiale. sive. .95 50455 3,894 528 273 417 333 389 397 | 1,557 42.2 1,820 
New Brunswick.......... 19,410 | 2,305} 1,195 | 1,919} 2,359] 1,942) 1,570) 8,120 63.1 10, 083 
BID 2s (oA tee otk eS 15,543 | 1,765 938 | 1,541 | 1,984] 1,640] 1,236 | 6,439 66.7 8, 286 
PSMAlOs 3 «desis va chd 3, 867 540 257 378 375 302 334 | 1,681 48.4 1,797 
Qnebeci: <i oes s0is oeees 144,823 | 26,825 | 10,695 | 16,414 | 14,416 | 15,501 | 12,150 | 48,822 36.3 67, 801. 
Malo. 2%. 5. sa nntienin 103,287 | 18,707 | 7,345 | 10,650 | 10,340 | 12,029 | 9,172 | 35,044 41.0 46, 609 
Pemialos 55.0 tisisreci ys 41,536 | 8,118] 3,350] 5,764] 4,076 | 3,472] 2,978 | 13,778 24.8 21,192 
Ontarior.) igo aseaene ate 145,304 | 30,725 | 12,465 | 17,668 | 13,063 | 12,158 | 10,477 | 48,748 24.7 70,532 
Malo: i. i sien's spe eeae es 92,332 | 20,849 | 8,149 | 10,575 | 7,946 | 7,377] 6,248 | 31,188 24.9 44,083 
Homales siniseseneien 52,972 | 9,876] 4,316 | 7,093 | 5,117] 4,781] 4,229 | 17,560 24.4 26,449 
Manitoba's: ia. 0scantenns 14,730 | 2,316 971 | 1,546] 1,323 | 1,228) 1,106] 6,240 29.7 7,106 
Maloy. onic esleauresteieess 9,440 | 1,516 601 967 834 792 650 | 4,080 36.2 4,112 
Memale’ ic «seams slats 5, 290 800 370 579 489 436 456 | 2,160 18.0 2,994 
Saskatchewan............ 7,280 | 1,203 451 612 678 552 573 | 3,211 52.1 2,916 
MAIO: «Seis 'sve ales om sittero 4,718 822 280 349 461 342 346 | 2,118 59.1 1,716 
POmidl@ 005s. wins vie riers 2,562 381 171 263 217 210 227 | 1,098 39.3 1,200 
AlBerta tec.’ same cate en 17,480 | 3,418 | 1,206] 1,826] 2,187] 1,599] 1,368] 5,876 39.9 8,044 
Male. nas. anccctencnlene 12,896 | 2,635 857 | 1,281 | 1,728} 1,127 945 | 4,323 44.8 6, 286 
POmiale: 5:5. dons atesefate 4,584 783 349 545 459 472 423 | 1,553 26.2 1,758 
British Columbia........ 54,574 | 11,052 | 4,302] 5,836 | 4,946] 5,122 | 4,340 | 18,976 29.3 20, 633 
Malo. a. isons ose are 40,424 | 9,274 | 3,445] 4,265] 3,641] 3,611} 3,010 | 13,178 30.1 14,309 
POMBIO a atiieei-.+ seine 14,150 | 1,778 857 | 1,571} 1,305) 1,511] 1,330] 5,798 26.8 6,324 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


JUNE 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


———————————————————————— 
eee OOOOOOs*S0A60—0$@$@q$qmm ( 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of came and Claims Pending at 


nd of Month 
Province 
Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Intitial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
PEC UIOUTICIAIG, aces 0:50.00 sue MWid 4 2,221 1,637 584 2,621 2,214 407 700 
Prince Edward Island............. 498 328 170 511 426 85 80 
RETR CULE «ae dters's:0'0's oie te egitxe 10,044 7, 876 2,168 6,410 5,698 712 5, 633 
RVOW DITUNSWIGK. c. co. c0dsveccnacne 4,967 3, 253 1,714 5,359 4, 755 604 1,197 
RS ERS Pe er eee ees 47,145 28, 432 18,713 47,843 42,657 5, 186 12,563 
BEINO NA aces cdiya'sa nase acsieecae com 57,270 31,175 26,095 59, 162 51,944 7,218 12,816 
PEGDILODD, «oa wae dthivne's'e ache stampass 4,721 3,189 1,532 4,892 4,152 740 986 
MBICHTONGWAN. 5504s aceteseoccssel 2,275 1,460 815 2,188 1,775 413 606 
RIE csc oh: wir hp wei ee 8 Re Gee ds 5, 656 3,493 2,163 5,347 4,470 877 2,127 
British Columbia.............-.++ 20, 957 9,926 11,031 21,362 18, 613 2,749 5, 242 
Total, Canada, June, 1958...... 155, 754 90,769 64,985 155, 695 136, 704 18,991 41,950 
Total, Canada, May, 1958..... 165,075 106, 847 58, 228 172,006 150, 893 21,113 41,891 
Total, Canada, June, 1957...... 86,419 49,768 36, 651 89,141 68, 227 20,914 23,525 


i 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,125. 


+ In addition, 27,523 revised claims were disposed of. Of there, 2,000 were special requests not granted and 1,124 


were appeals by claimants. There were 4,134 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee  SSOOOOSSaGDMo—0O0nm=—"???+ 


Beginning of the Month of: Total 
RUGS eoING Ar ce cae teeta clemeraeas sistem aes $< sep Sere as ae6im BA6 4,064, 400 
MAT seanisincas Sano nen Den d's cele sin sWG04e 6 Qhipa Minen sit nccsipine se 4,107,000 
Wonval Ss V9. ch Gale cae CEUs Bae 6 de cs hclnols ste lo% eet cod oan sie gn cle 4, 205, 000 
BRE ree cn tnt a, A aie.cih.t 4 Sing acd siomap oRimaslinrs ate bine RCtaieh eA taee 4,216,000 
WGDYUATY cosas ca ciccsletccrges Steen ots ved enseseeseleeeancdny 4,208, 000 
BNET Oats Manca cn ca ens wat derbies net ccs cena nnay secces >> 4, 236, 000 
err N AIT BI iy cx prectinsa,s sities ar sino sea mainatinve the dis Via. Sada 2.9 4,037,000 
MOVEINDOR Cree c ea csric cee so uate SURES chase eee iciy's ntelaat ere aie 3,980, 000 
Oto ber ee ibe eae daleiceelsierd vs bes abesemtusedwrieges™ 3,989, 000 
Bentenibersccci theese este wate ae ss bce tseisesaccgseesoecccaane 3,996,000 
PRM GURG eee ante data nairtys asic eacqcas@nanas sivsen sencets 3,998, 000 
BLD Seis cai atis B ersie's. otainie(cpnis.s(o 0 «Solel d oLewrmibiev.n1si6\6.8/9106 S oScinks 96 3,965, 000 
POA Se ca ta ea Cah Dincah as nina elacibts «4 ol Mga xis «<< bie's's $'ec0 e's awwieie 3,902, 000 


Employed Claimants 
3,513,300 551, 100 
3,384, 700 722,300 
3,345,400 859, 600 
3,346, 700 869,300 
3,373, 500 834, 500 
3,491, 800 744, 200 
3, 633, 700 403, 300 
3,712,000 268, 000 
3,762, 500 226, 500 
3, 787,300 208, 700 
3,792, 200 205, 800 
3,760,500 204,500 
3,651, 700 250,300 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


——————— eee EE 


Other — 
_ Total Food Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commodi- 

operation ties and 

Service 

ADBI—Veatseets. ccs sch uerete veo cane i fey 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 

ROBEY cars ees ass vsti re coe eee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 

HORS Vear ots. cee eee 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 

Nt V oa Oe. =.. octet tee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

HABE ¥ call osc het ee ee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

1OnA— Wears ort eae tats 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 

1056--Decanibarts.. casceeebaes. hears 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957— 

July .2so.2 See 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 

Arpt. © dor coe Racal Beck 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 

September, (4 Manas Wet 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 

October. «<a. 250. aeeene eee RRA 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 

November nore (pe sdnachats uae 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 

Deseribers. f2tha etter tte oe ote 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 

1OSG-—Sanar et) ane cee ceccaees aoe 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 

Febvuary 4 o227.ceneeet teh nies 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

Mi anGEis ecg tee MR Eat en care teeta 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 

Aprils. . cue s5 cone Oe. Saas 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 

May hoes teh k OB At cn eee 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

Yano. 2k: . ok oe ee 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

Tile artis cee aad ee 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

Augast. HALES AS EAM E 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eee eee SSS 0—0—0—0NeS>—oa>00—— 


Total Other 

—_-— House- | Commo- 
pe Suly Sand July Food Shelter | Clothing é hold. = 

peration an 

1957 1958 1958 Mewited 
@)'St. John’s; NAA, Jess. dee 109.6 112.3 112.7 111.7 113.5 103.4 108.4 121.9 
PUBIMAR TS cad cstaleve enolate attiaaiet 119.3 122.4 122.8 115.3 131.5 115.3 125.4 131.4 
Saint Jolin. vconcnss cen eoaes 122.4 124.9 124.7 117.2 134.7 116.7 121.3 137.2 
Montreal oud. ive valeaes 122.0 125.2 125.0 125.5 142.6 107.3 118.0 128.7 
Ottaiwiics.:..ccasees oe nee aoe 123.4 125.4 125.4 121.0 145.3 111.7 119.0 131.4 
TOPONCOS erclera'y'sal’e'o'alclelaeielent ae 125.5 128.8 128.4 121.4 153.6 113.4 120.9 134.0 
WIN DOR feo c'ereferieteoss eave eas 120.0 123.3 122.6 120.5 129.9 115.6 117.5 128.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 119.3 122.2 121.9 119.5 121.2 118.6 123.1 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.1 121.9 121.3 118.2 124.4 - 114.9 120.7 128.2 
VERGO VER: Poe ee silts. te ifs ets 121.7 125.1 124.6 118.8 136.9 113.9 127.5 129.8 


i ee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-JULY 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes and Workers on Strike or Time Loss 
Lockouts Locked Out 
Month In Per Cent 
Beginning Total Stoppages In All of 
During During Beginning | Stoppages In Estimated 
Month Month During During Man-Days Working 
Month Month Time 
1958 
BAMUADY. Hep sesccstgsencs cel 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
EBDTUAE VS. scccscascecessss 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
RMB de Misa g ces napeseacays 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
PRET iiae + 0 bids Wnaelule 0 0'eokee's 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
ESTs Scacichcarnmimaincve brik) Oca Oba 0. 19 33 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
DRG a seas odes sadn nde ees ox 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
Dee ce scm as etka ease eso hes 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
Cumulative Totals 157 46,509 750, 460 0.11 
1957 
BANUALY ¢.scsirckwrein ce ceenes 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
WOMTUATY iini6)s's oe cee ene eneinn 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
BERL. Grasssiosiacee end scwes 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,480 0.08 
TEN si aehersiccaewe ces ohaet 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.05 
MMC seis i sstiawiswasesy ents 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
REEIES  a/<tel ov cian sates beiee ears 22 45 7,519 18,520 221,850 0.22 
PMG eg viele eos ase sas deionn es 12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.24 
Cumulative Totals......) 152 50,068 829,350 0.12 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of ommissions 
of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals, 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only @ Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


Vv 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lanour Gazetre subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum, Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada, (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 


copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. (An Enquiry into 
Women’s Occupational Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey of 
Rates and Related Provisions. 

20 cents a copy (English or French). 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
(English). 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents: 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them, Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs, 


25centsacopy. (English). 
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Epmonp Cioutier, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1958 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 
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retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 
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Will YOU haute ane nilependout iutome 7 


Now is the time to arrange through 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE—Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 
at 65. Your monthly premium would 
be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live!’ If you die within 
10 years’ after age 65, the monthly 


payments will continue to your heirs 
for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 
you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,000—which 
will be even greater if you live past 
Tol 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


There are several plans to choose 
from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 


coupon below, postage free. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF WA @ To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 7 
f atl Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 
es Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. § 
=f ‘ My Mame is.......-.ssscssesssessensensenscsnsanscnecnnersesaianccesencastennsansceneragsteertiensengeensssnssse7s 
2 (Mr./Mrs./ Miss) 
Gosh r./Mrs./ Miss. 
CANADIAN LT NiV@ OPscccccsescessvscccsssvsstessscssscccesssessoscsescnsceesassenccesnesescnstaststsanensuenssscagsasssansngetans 
GOVERNMENT de eerie ety aero erat Date of Birth.........ccccscssecsessssssesseoseeqennes od 
Age when annuity 10 StOrt....-sesssesresseecs ssn: Telephone 


ANNUITIES 


| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 
— oe ae oe oe oe — ee ee ee ee 5 el —— 


